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Tantric Revisionings is a collection of articles relating to Tibetan 
Buddhism and Indian religion. Five of these (Chapters One, Three, and 
Thirteen to Fifteen) appear here for the first time. The remainder have 
been published previously, though many of the publications are not 
easily accessible. I have taken the opportunity to make some minor 
corrections to these chapters and to restore some short passages omitted 
in original publications for reasons of space. 

The articles presented here are linked by their subject-matter. They 
are also linked by acommon approach to ‘religion’ as something that can 
be understood in at least two ways. In the first perspective, religion is a 
central expression of human creativity, linked to the core of what we are 
as human beings. In the second, it is a vital aspect of how we live together 
in society. I have argued, explicitly and implicitly, throughout these 
chapters that both these perspectives need to be combined to achieve an 
adequate understanding. 

The Buddhist and Hindu traditions in their many manifestations are 
part of humanity’s common heritage. In these articles, I have tried to 
move towards a fuller and more inclusive understanding of these traditions 
and their social context, from a position which is not committed to any 
single tradition but is sympathetic to all the people, past and present, 
who have been connected with them. I hope in this way that this book 
can contribute a little to keeping the Hindu and Buddhist traditions, as 
they should be, part of what unites us, not of what divides us. 

I would like here to thank those organisations that have given 
permission for the reprinting of material published elsewhere. These 
include the Association for Asian Studies (Chapter Two); the Société 
d’Ethnologie, Nanterre (Chapter Four); EJ. Brill (Chapter Five); the 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Ziirich (Chapter Six); the National Museum 
for Ethnology, Osaka (Chapter Seven); Naritasan Shinsh6ji (Chapter 
Eight); the Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture, Oslo 
(Chapter Nine); Ernst Steinkellner of the Osterreichische Akademie der 
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Wissenschaften (Chapter Ten); Anthropological Forum (Chapter Eleven); 
and the Journal of Interdisciplinary Gender Studies (Chapter Twelve). I 
would also like to thank Ann Beard, Manga Becombo, Henk Blezer, 
Martin Brauen, Samten Karmay, Per Kvaerne, Yasuhiko Nagano, 
Tsuguhito Takeuchi, Ernst Steinkellner, Glenda Strachan and Bob 
Tonkinson for their assistance in obtaining permissions. Henk Blezer 
also very kindly allowed me to use his DTimesANSI font for this book. 

I would also like to thank the Australian Research Council and the 
Research Management Committee of the University of Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia for funding which has contributed to the writing of several of these 
articles, and the University of Newcastle for supporting the research and 
study leave which enabled the research and writing to take place. I also 
thank Richard Gombrich and the Oriental Institute of Oxford University 
for their hospitality in 2001-2, when this book was being finalized. 

Work of this kind is necessarily dependent on the assistance of numer- 
ous colleagues and friends, both among the people I have been studying 
and among academic colleagues. Some of these are mentioned specifi- 
cally in the notes to the original articles, but I here thank the many others 
who have contributed in one way or another to the production of this 
work. I also thank Sh. Rajeev Jain, Dr.C.B. Varma, Kusum Lata and the 
Staff of Motilal Banarsidass, and Sarah Lloyd of Ashgate, for their assis- 
tance with the production of this book. I thank Pamela Nilan and the 
Centre for Asia-Pacific Social Transformation Studies, University of 
Newcastle for their assistance in funding production costs, and Byron 
Keating for his patience in the complex task of converting the text into 
PageMaker files. 

The book is dedicated to my wite, Santi Rozario, who has had to live 
with the often distracted and inattentive writer of these articles over the 
past twelve years, and has contributed to the following pages both di- 
rectly and indirectly in ways much too numerous to count or to detail 
here. , 
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My book on religion in Tibetan societies, Civilized Shamans, 
appeared in 1993 (Samuel 1993). With the exception of Chapter 
Two, which I have included since it presents a general 
comparative context that underlies much of my later work, the 
papers included in the present collection were written 
subsequently. Some have been published elsewhere; others 
appear here for the first time in print. 

My work has moved in a variety of directions s since 1993, 
not all of them represented here. The Tibetan epic of Ge-sar of 
gLing was one major focus for my research in the early 1990s 
(e.g. Samuel 1991a, 1991b, 1994, 1996, 2002a). I plan to 
present my material on Ge-sar in revised form as part of a joint 
book with Professor Yang Enhong of the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences, so I have included only one item on Ge-sar 
here (Chapter Eight). A research project on Tibetan health and 
medicine in Dalhousie (in Himachal Pradesh, North India) in 
1996 has led to three recent published articles, all in easily 
accessible volumes (Samuel 1999, Samuel 2001a, Rozario and 
Samuel 2002), and I have chosen to include none of these in 
the present collection. Another series of recent papers explores 
comparisons between the religions of South and Southeast Asia 
and contemporary Western paganism (Samuel 1998, 2001b, 
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2002b); these have again been omitted in order to retain a 
sharper focus for the present collection. 

The chapters of the present book nonetheless represent most 
of the major concerns of my research in recent years. Despite 
their having been written for a variety of occasions, the attentive 
reader will easily discern a common core of themes and issues. 
These may be summarised as follows: 


¢ The nature of religion in India, particularly Tantric religion 
in the early period (Chapters Three and Four), but also in 
the contemporary setting (Chapters Eleven and Twelve); 


¢ The development of Tantric Buddhism in Tibet, and the. 
specific character of Tibetan religion and society more 
generally (Chapters Five to Ten); and 


¢ The Western encounter with the religions of Asia; and in 
particular the radical process of transformation which this 
has involved for Asian religions coming to the West 
(Chapters Thirteen to Fifteen). 


Underlying my approach to each of these areas is a tension, 
which. seems to me to be at the basis of much that I write, 
between the various kinds of scholarship which have colonised 
the field of study of Indian religions and Tibetan Buddhism: 
between the Indologist and the anthropologist, between the 
engaged practitioner of Buddhist or Hindu traditions and the 
critical observer of those traditions, between the scholar who 
wants to celebrate the real and splendid achievements of Asian 
spirituality and the other kind of scholar who is all too aware of 
the failings, and the victims, of the regimes for which that 
spirituality served as ideological support. As someone who has 
lived on both sides of each of these polarities, I see the tension 
' as productive, and want to find ways to integrate the oppositions 
into a wider and more encompassing perspective. 

It will be clear to the reader of this book that, while I recognise 
the value of the critical perspectives deriving from authors such 
as Edward Said (1978), the Subaltern Studies group (Guha 1982 
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etc), Ronald Inden (1990), or Richard King (1999), I believe 
that the academic study of Asian religions remains a worthwhile 
and indeed a vitally important project in today’s world. That it 
has had its flaws, that it has helped to legitimise dubious and 
damaging projects—whether colonial or post-colonial—seems 
to me to be beyond dispute. The fundamental impulse to 
understand and to make sense of the variety of human 
experience that underlies the study of Asian religions is 
nevertheless not only positive but necessary. [f our perspectives 
have been narrow and limited, then our task is to widen them, 
to become more inclusive, to accept into our understanding a 
larger range of human experiences. That, for me, remains true 
whatever the subject-position from which we approach our 
material, whether we are Buddhists, atheists, agnostics, or 
followers of some other religious tradition, whether we are born 
in Asia, Europe or elsewhere. There is no uniquely privileged 
vantage-point from which to view this material, and anyone 
who believes that he occupies such a position is deluding 
himself, unless perhaps they have themselves attained the full 
and perfect Enlightenment of which the Buddhist scriptures 
speak. 

A number of the papers here are intended to nudge the reader 
gently into approaching Asian religions within a wider and more 
inclusive framework (as, indeed, was Civilized Shamans). That is 
perhaps most obvious in Chapter Nine, which originated as a 
plenary address to a conference of Tibetanists, but it is an 
underlying theme in many places. I am not especially interested in 
closure or finality, much more in creating movement and play in 
fields that have often become dominated by rather rigid approaches. 
But it is, of course, for the reader to decide how far the chapters 
that follow succeed in this aim, or are of otherwise of value. 


Civilized Shamans: Some Background 
Civilized Shamans was the starting point for several of the 
essays here included, so it may be useful to give some 
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background to that book before introducing the more recent 
work in the present volume. 

When I began working on Tibetan religion for my doctoral 
research in anthropology at Cambridge many years ago, I was 
struck by the huge gap between the way in which Tibetan 
religion was treated in the Indological and Buddhological 
literature and the way in which it was described by the small 
number of anthropologists who had worked in Tibetan societies. 
The former presented Tibetan Buddhism almost entirely in terms 
of the Buddhist practitioner’s quest for Enlightenment, pursued 
within a monastic centre and often based on a scholastic training 
curriculum. Tibetan lamas, for these writers, were teachers of 
Buddhist philosophy and Tantric practice, and their central role 
was that of the indispensable guide on the path to Buddhahood. 
The anthropological literature, by contrast, described lamas, 
monks and lay practitioners as ritual experts involved in a 
complex web of mutual services and obligations to do with the 
ongoing ritual life of a small village community, and barely 
mentioned their role as Tantric gurus or monastic teachers. We 
could take the writings of Alex Wayman (e.g. Wayman 1973) 
or Herbert Guenther (e.g. Guenther 1963, 1969) as typical of 
one side of this disjunction, and those of Christoph von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf (1964), Robert Ekvall (1964) or Sherry Ortner 
(1978) as the other.! 

I gradually came to the conclusion that part of the trouble 
here was that the Buddhologists and the anthropologists were 
barely talking about the same people. Buddhologists mostly 
worked with high-status refugee lamas and monastic scholars, 
and saw little or nothing of the social and ritual context of their 
informants’ lives within the Tibetan community as a whole. 
Anthropologists worked in village communities where the 
highly-trained scholarly lama was very much the exception, 
and the ongoing ritual life of the community was the focus of 
attention. 

Buddhologists often reacted dismissively to the early 
anthropological literature, in terms of its ignorance of the 
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extensive textual material and of the sheer complexity of 
Buddhist philosophical and religious culture: David 
Snellgrove’s comment on Fiirer-Haimendorf’s Sherpas of Nepal 
might stand as an example (Snellgrove 1966). I could see the 
point behind such a reaction, but it seemed to me that there 
was something to the anthropologists’ side of the argument 
too. As with most British anthropologists of the time, my 
training had had a strong emphasis on small-scale and mostly 
preliterate societies, particularly those of sub-Saharan Africa. 
It seemed to me from the beginning that Tibetan village ritual, 
in some contrast with village ritual in Theravada Buddhist 
societies such as Thailand or Burma, had a lot in common with 
village ritual in these small-scale, preliterate societies. In 
addition, while I was certainly awed by the richness, subtlety 
and complexity of Tantric Buddhism in Tibet, I was not at all 
sure that most ordinary Tibetans had the kind of sophisticated 
understanding of the tradition presented by the Buddhologists. 
The higher reaches of Buddhist philosophy or Tantric practice 
might be required to explain what Buddhism meant to the 
inmates of a large training monastery or a remote hermitage, 
but they might have little direct relevance to making sense of 
the religious life of laymen and laywomen in the village context. 

It was clear, though, that in some sense these two perspectives 
had to fit together, and that the lamas in particular, who played 
an important role in both contexts, were important linking 
figures. It did not seem to me to be adequate to argue, as Melford 
Spiro did for Burma, that the focus on ‘Enlightenment’ (Nibbanic 
Buddhism, as he called it) was simply unimportant outside a 
minute elite, still less that the different aspects of Tibetan 
Buddhism constituted, as it were, separate religions (Spiro 1969, 
1973). 

This was the intellectual background against which my 
doctoral thesis (Samuel 1975) was written. It saw the lama as 
central to Tibetan religion, and used an analysis of the role of 
the lama as a way of linking together everyday village religion 
and the religion of the monastic elite. It also explored the value 
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of seeing Tibetan Buddhism in a cross-cultural perspective, 
exploring in particular the comparisons with the Theravada 
Buddhist religion of Thailand and Burma, and with the Tantric 
(Buddhist and Saiva) religion of Bali. 

In an article first published in 1982, and reprinted here as 
Chapter Two, I returned to these comparisons, extending them 
through the inclusion of another Tantric Buddhist society, the 
Newars of the Kathmandu Valley, and of some Islamic societies 
where the role of the Sufi shaykh or pir struck me as having 
structural resemblances to that of the Tantric lama in Tibet. 
Here again I was drawing in part on material familiar from my 
anthropological training at Cambridge; Fredrik Barth’s writings 
on the Swat Pathans, Edward Evans-Pritchard’s book on the 
Sanusi of Cyrenaica, and Ernest Gellner’s Saints of the Atlas 
were classic works within British social anthropology (Barth 
1959; Evans-Pritchard 1949; Gellner 1969). This work enabled 
me to see the weakness of the state in Tibet as a key issue for 
Tibetan religion, and in the paper reprinted as Chapter Two I 
explored the idea of Tibet as a relatively ‘stateless’ society as 
an explanation for many of the characteristic forms of Tibetan 
religion. 

Also in 1982, I spent several months of sabbatical leave in 
Berkeley, and started to work on the book that eventually 
became Civilized Shamans. | realised that it was not enough to 
point to the similarity in role between Tibetan lamas and Sufi 
holy men or sub-Saharan African diviners; I needed to 
demonstrate what it was about the specific form of Tantric 
Buddhism that enabled and facilitated the lama’s adoption of 
this role. This led me on to seeing Tibetan religion within the 
comparative sociology of knowledge or philosophy of science, 
but also led me to the literature on visionary and shamanic 
forms of religion. 

The overall project that culminated in Civilized Shamans 
thus gradually came to have a number of distinct components: 


1. How could we make sense of the procedures of Tantric 
Buddhist ritual practice? Were the similarities I was 
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discovering between the role of the lama and that of 
religious leaders in small-scale preliterate societies 
indicative of a deeper commonality? If so, what did this 
signify for more conventional ways of viewing Buddhist 
philosophy and meditation? If there was an underlying 
role for processes of this kind in many different societies, 
what was that role? 


2. Could I move on from the simple model of a ‘stateless’ 
society in Tibet to a more subtle and nuanced picture of 
the variety of Tibetan forms of social organisation and 
their relationship to Tibetan religious forms? 


3. Could I produce a model of Tibetan religion in recent times 
(during what I came to refer to for convenience as the ‘pre- 
modern period,’ the half-century or so before the Chinese 
takeover) which was comprehensive enough to cover the 
variety of functions, roles and forms which religion had in 
Tibetan society, without eliding the important differences 
and contrasts that existed within Tibetan religion? 


4. Given this model of ‘pre-modern’ Tibetan religion, and 
the picture of Tibetan society that I was developing, could 

I make some sense of the historical evolution of these 
‘religious forms, including the adoption of Buddhism in 
Tibet and its transformation within the Tibetan context? 


For a number of practical reasons, my answers to these questions 
eventually reached publication in the form of two different 
books. Question | led me into a re-examination of 
anthropological work on ritual in small-scale societies, and 
particularly the work of theorists such as Gregory Bateson, 
Victor Turner, and Roy Wagner, as well as to an investigation 
of ‘shamanic’ forms of religion. The results of all this appeared 
as Mind, Body and Culture (Samuel 1990), a more or less self- 
contained work on anthropological theory which was intended, 
among other things, to make some sense of Tantric meditation 
and related visionary processes as an integral part of many 
human societies. With this work behind me, I felt that I could 
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return to the remaining three questions. The three parts of 
Civilized Shamans, which appeared three years later (Samuel 
1993) correspond to Questions 2, 3 and 4. 

In some ways, it was probably as well that the material came 
out in two separate books, since the published version of 
Civilized Shamans is quite long enough as it is, and many of its 
readers have probably not been very concerned with the more 
theoretical issues which I covered in Mind, Body and Culture. 
I did my best to make Civilized Shamans into an entity that 
stands as far as possible by itself without reference to the earlier 
book. However, this has perhaps left some aspects of Civilized 
Shamans less than fully motivated within the confines of the 
argument of the book itself. 


The Question of Shamanism 

Civilized Shamans was an ambitious book, and I was well aware 
of the risks involved in attempting to formulate and substantiate 
a new interpretation of the complex and sophisticated religious 
aspects of Tibetan societies. On the whole, I was surprised and 
encouraged by the generally positive response that the book 
received, an indication I think of the extent to which I was not 
just offering a personal view but also articulating a growing 
awareness among Tibetanist scholars of the need to treat matters 
such as folk religion, monasticism, Buddhist philosophy, 
Tantric practice and religious politics as part of a single 
conceptual schema (see e.g. Gibson 1995; Kohn 1995a and 
1995b; Pommaret 1996; Ray 1995). 

The book nevertheless has weaknesses. Reviewers and 
commentators have pointed out a number of them, and I could 
add more of my own. Apart from the inadequacies of my own 
scholarly equipment, Civilized Shamans was written over a long 
period of time, and, like most scholarly productions these days, 
much of it was written in moments snatched from an 
increasingly heavy workload of teaching and administration. 
In the process of writing, the argument developed and became 
more complex, but inevitably there are formulations and 
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passages that reflect earlier and later perspectives on the material, 
and there are sections (in particular, perhaps, Chapters Twenty 
to Twenty-Two, on Indian religious history, and Twenty-Three, 
on the early history of Tibet) which I knew could have benefited 
from further research and consideration. 

The most problematic aspect of the book for many reviewers 
and commentators was the whole question of shamanism. Many 
readers clearly felt that the use of the term ‘shaman’ in reference 
to lamas and other Tibetan Vajrayana practitioners was strange 
and inappropriate (Kvaerne 1995; Lopez 1995). Others noted 
that the Tibetans have some perfectly good ‘shamans’ already 
in the form of the /ha pa, dpa’ bo and other village practitioners 
who divine and heal with the aid of !ocal deities, not to say the 
monastic oracle-priests such as the gNas-chung oracle. Why 
then did I persist in associating Tantra with ‘shamanism’? 

In fact, I feel less than satisfied with the word ‘shaman’ in 
this connection, and would have abandoned it on several 
occasions if I had been able to find an adequate replacement. 
Perhaps it will be useful, nevertheless, if I try to explain here 
why I used the term, since the issue comes up at several points 
in the present book. Certainly, I did not choose ‘shaman’ 
arbitrarily or because I was unaware of the village shamanic 
practitioners or oracle-priests. 

To start with, it is important to bear in mind that all along I 
was approaching the Tibetan material from an anthropological 
perspective. I was not trying to write a replacement for Giuseppe 
Tucci’s Religions of Tibet (Tucci 1980) and similar works, 
though obviously 1 am pleased that the book has been useful 
as a survey of Tibetan religion. The lineage of my book is 
more that of other attempts at anthropological interpretations 
of religion in Buddhist societies, such as the writings of Melford 
Spiro on Burmese religion (Spiro 1969, 1973) or of my own 
initial doctoral supervisor, Stanley Tambiah, on Thailand 
(Tambiah 1968, 1970, 1976, 1984). The theoretical frames 
within which these two scholars wrote differed strongly from 
each other—my own approach is closer to Tambiah’s than 
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Spiro’s—but both Tambiah and Spiro were concerned in their 
writings with working out how to relate together the wide variety 
of ‘religious’ behaviour within the societies they studied fitted 
together. Both took it for granted that ‘folk’ deities, spirit- 
mediums, amulets and exorcists were as much as part of the 
picture as monks, texts, Buddha-images and holy books. 

I mentioned above the re-examination of anthropological 
work on ritual in small-scale societies that culminated in my 
‘theory’ book, Mind, Body and Culture. This was the point at 
which the ‘shamans’ slipped into the argument, since 
‘shamanic’ became a key term within the theoretical framework 
I was developing there. 

In fact, the term ‘shaman’ is used variously within different 
traditions of social and cultural anthropology and religious 
studies. Mircea Eliade’s classic if highly problematic survey, 
which popularised the term in religious studies circles, had little 
impact on British anthropology (Eliade 1964). Perhaps in 
consequence, British Africanist anthropologists tended not to 
use the term, so that African ritual specialists are mostly not 
referred to as ‘shamans’. American scholars working in the 
Americas or Southeast Asia felt more comfortable with it, so 
similar ritual specialists in those regions are more likely to be 
referred to as ‘shamans’. The unresolved question of whether 
‘shaman’ should be treated as an analytic (nomothetic) term, 
describing a kind of religious practice, or as a descriptive 
(idiographic) term, describing a particular, historically and 
regionally specific, religious tradition centred on Eastern Siberia, 
caused further confusion. 

The Himalayas have long been disputed territory in these 
terminological struggles: John Hitchcock and Rex Jones, who-. 
edited the main early collection of studies for the region, Spirit 
Possession in the Nepal Himalayas, had evident problems 
deciding on an appropriate terminology for the local 
practitioners (cf. Hitchcock 1978: xiii; Jones 1978: 1-6; see 
also Reinhard 1978, esp. 19 n.2). I needed a generic label, 
however, and for the sake of simplicity I referred to the visionary 
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ritual procedures I was discussing as ‘shamanic,’ and to their 
practitioners, where necessary, as ‘shamans’. More usually, 
though, I called them ‘shamanic practitioners,’ to try to reduce 
the risk of inappropriate reification of terminology. 

Thus in my usage, ‘shamanic’ is an analytic category and 
does not carry any implication of historical association with 
Siberian shamans. This is stated very clearly in both books, but 
it seems to have been a difficult point for readers to accept, 
since they often had strong preconceptions of what the term 
meant that conflicted with my usage. 

A key concept for my work is that the ‘shaman’ is a 
shapeshifter, in the sense of someone who moves between 
different roles or personae. This is in a sense a cliché of the 
literature on shamanism (e.g. Siikala 1992) but the point at 
which I started to make some personal sense of it was when I 
realised that one could describe our everyday existence also in 
terms of role-shifting, moving between different personae or 
aspects of our social roles—if, for the most part, at an 
unconscious level. This provided the basis for the model of 
how ritual worked in Mind, Body and Culture, an approach 
which I felt resolved some of the theoretical problems I saw 
with Victor Turner’s work and with the other symbolic and 
interpretative anthropology of the 1970s and 1980s. Shamanic 
procedures could be seen as operating by accentuating and 
reinforcing these shifts in our social and individual personae. 

While I used somewhat different terminology in Civilized 
Shamans, mainly because I did not want to make it unreadable 
for readers who were not attuned to the anthropological issues, 
the underlying argument here is essentially the same in both 
books. I argued that the symbolic entities used in shamanic 
procedures in many small-scale societies—often though not 
always described as spirits or deities—could be seen as shared 
cultural resources facilitating these shifts and alterations, shifts 
which affected both mind and body, both the individual and 
the social group. Shamanic practitioners operate with these 
spirits or with analogous symbolic entities. Through 
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manipulating these entities in ritual, they maintain or transform 
the social relations, the self-concepts, the emotional life of the 
social group—including, of course, their own position of 
authority in relation to the group. 

If this description of what shamanic practitioners did with 
the spirits made sense, then | felt that one could say much the 
same of the relationship between Vajray4na practitioners and 
Tantric deities. This was what underlay the approach to 
shamanism which I used in both Mind, Body and Culture and 
Civilized Shamans, and it enabled me to see the central 
procedures of Vajrayana ritual as employed by Tibetan lamas 
as a sophisticated form of this kind of ritual practice. This meant 
that I found myself giving more emphasis in Civilized Shamans 
to the creative and transformative aspects of Tibetan 
Vajrayana—the visionary encounters with deities, revelations 
of gter ma texts and practices, divinatory techniques and the 
like—than was common in writing on Tibetan religion. This, I 
think, was one of the strengths of the book: it reduced the temptation 
to see Buddhism in Tibet as a simple continuation of Indian 
Buddhism, and it also brought elite and lay religion closer together. 

The use of the terms ‘shaman’ and ‘shamanic’ in reference 
to aspects of Tibetan religion in Civilized Shamans, and in the 
title itself, was meant as a reference to this explicit comparison 
I was constructing between Tibetan Vajrayana and shamanic 
practice. I would stress that there are two aspects to this: I was 
suggesting that Vajrayana ritual (particularly Anuttarayoga and 
Anuyoga) is similar to what I call shamanic practice, and also 
that it differs from what could be called priestly or clerical 
procedures, which are more typical of Buddhism in Theravada 
states. This is a matter of degree rather than absolute, but it 
provides a vital component of the explanation I had developed 
for the contrast portrayed in the 1982 paper reprinted as Chapter 
Two. It explains why, that is, pre-modern Buddhism in Tibet 
can in some respects seem to resemble the religion of Swat or 
the Berbers or sub-Saharan African tribal populations more than 
that of Thai or Burmese villagers. 
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One obvious question is ‘how does Buddhahood fit into the 
picture’? If the shaman and the lama were doing a similar kind 
of job, what does one make of the specifically Buddhist goal 
of Enlightenment? Does it make any sense at all to construct a 
relationship between the path to Buddhahood and the process 
by which one becomes a shamanic practitioner? 

I handled this question in Mind, Body and Culture and 
Civilized Shamans by the idea that the shaman, like an 
Enlightened Buddha, stood to some degree ‘outside’ and beyond 
the roles and personae of social life, the spirits or deities that 
acted as modes of conceptualizing and controlling those roles, 
and the autonomic and unconscious processes through which 
those roles normally manifest. Here the Buddha is an ideal or a 
limiting case, while the shaman, like a competent Jama, is a 
human being who has acquired some skill in controlling the 
roles, spirits and processes. Thus the Vajrayana path could be 
seen as a sophisticated form of shamanic training. 

Because of this overall perspective on the shamanic as an 
analytical category, I did not particularly emphasise forms of 
Tibetan Buddhist practice, such as gcod with its use of 
drumming, its imagery of demonic encounter and 
dismemberment, which might be seen as particularly resembling 
‘classic’ Siberian shamanism. This clearly disappointed several 
of my readers (e.g. Kohn 1995a), but my point was not that the 
Tibetans had certain meditational procedures which could be 
labelled shamanic, in the sense of being possibly derivative 
from Himalayan and/or Siberian shamanism, but that the 
Vajrayana as a whole could be seen as shamanic in a more 
generic and analytic sense. An argument could certainly be 
made for the historical influence of specifically Siberian and 
Inner Asian varieties of ‘shamanism’ on Tibetan religion, but 
this is not the argument with which my book was concerned. 


‘Shamanic’ and ‘Clerical’ Religion in Tibet 
Clearly, the shamanic model could not incorporate all of Tibetan 
Buddhism as a religious system. My model would have to 
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include both shamanic and other elements—but how to label 
these contrasting elements? In the end, I chose ‘clerical’ and 
“shamanic’ as contrasting terms, not intending to imply any 
particular evaluation of one as against the other. 

It was evident that what I was calling the shamanic approach 
expanded over several areas of religious activity, including but 
certainly not restricted to those relating to the attainment of 
Enlightenment, so I also introduced three levels or spheres of 
religious activity, which I labelled pragmatic, karma-oriented 
and bodhi-oriented (Samuel 1993: 31). These were somewhat 
similar to Spiro’s for Burmese Buddhism (Spiro 1971) but 
intended to be much more fluid in application. In one of these 
spheres (the ‘pragmatic’) there were also lay ‘shamanic’ 
practitioners, the so-called village shamans (/ha pa, dpa’ bo, 
etc) described by previous writers, but I would add that it is 
very clear in the Tibetan ethnography that these village shamans 
and similar ritual specialists by and large act as part of the wider 
Tibetan religious system and under the authority of the lamas. 
It is only in ‘marginal’ areas such as parts of northern Nepal 
(Mumford 1989), and of course in Mongolia (Heissig 1980), 
that village shamans and lamas can be seen as distinct and 
competing religious systems. 

Part Two of Civilized Shamans described the Tibetan 
religious system as a whole in terms of these categories. I] would 
emphasise that I was not just trying to describe the religious 
system of Central Tibet but of the whole range of Tibetan 
societies. The plural form of ‘societies’ in the subtitle of the 
book was deliberate, since it seemed to me that part of the 
confusion in the earlier literature on Tibetan religion arose from 
a lack of recognition of the wide range of social contexts within 
which Tibetan religious practice took place. In particular, much 
of the literature treated the Dalai Lama’s government at Lhasa, 
and the great monastic universities of Central Tibet, as if they 
were typical of the Tibetan region as a whole. Fhese institutions 
clearly played an important role in relation to Tibetan societies 
as a whole, but I felt that they had to be seen as part of a wider 
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variety of social, political and religious forms. Thus a significant 
theme in Part One of Civilized Shamans was the need to move 
from an excessively Lhasa-centred view of Tibetan societies 
and Tibetan religion (see Samuel 1993: 142-6 in particular).? 

My next question was “how did all this happen,” because it 
seemed to me that | needed some kind of historical account. 
This eventually became Part Three of the book. There is quite 
a lot that could be said about this, and if I were to write it now 
there are sections that would be quite different, including in 
particular the Indian material (Chapters Twenty to Twenty-Two) 
and the first Tibetan chapter (Chapter Twenty-Three). Civilized 
Shamans clearly needed some material on the history of Indian 
religions and on the early history of Tibet, but I was aware that 
these chapters were in some respects little more than 
placeholders for future research. Several of the chapters in the 
present book take these parts of the argument further forward, 
as does other research on which I have been more recently 
engaged. 

In relation to early Tibetan history, I felt that something 
needed to be said to pave the way.for developments in later 
chapters, and to cope with the vexed and muddled issue about 
‘Bon’ in early Tibetan religion, but I really did not know enough 
to give an adequate account. Chapters Six and Seven in the 
present volume explore some of these issues further, but there 
is clearly much we still do not know about this early period. 

In relation to the chapters on Indian history (Chapters Twenty 
to Twenty-Two of Civilized Shamans), I was in no position in 
the early 1990s to write an exhaustive history of Indian 
Buddhism. My main concern in what I wrote was to emphasise 
that the tension between shamanic and clerical elements (again, 
bearing in mind my usage of these terms) went back to the 
early days of Indian Buddhism, and also to say enough about 
matters such as the Indian Buddhist philosophical schools, 
tathagatagarbha doctrine, and the like, to make sense of how 
these concepts were later used in Tibet. In fact, I feel (in view 
of work published since, or which I had not come across when 
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I wrote those chapters) that I could now make a much stronger 
case than I do in the book for the importance of visionary and 
‘shamanic’ procedures throughout the history of Indian 
Buddhism? 

To make this claim is to contest what has become a major 
emphasis in modern Indology, the assertion of continuity 
between Vedic and Tantric religion. Don Lopez pointed this 
out in a comment on Civilized Shamans (Lopez 1995), referring 
to recent Japanese scholarship, but the same point has been 
made by others.‘ The fact that Tantra tended to borrow 
extensively from Vedic and Brahmanical conceptualisations is 
interesting, as are the extensive Vajrayana borrowings from 
Saiva Tantra demonstrated by Sanderson. To treat these as 
evidence that Tantra is ‘clerical’ rather than ‘shamanic,’ 
however, seems to me to miss the point, which is about the 
procedures, not whether they are justified in textual terms. 

Take, for example, a few of the varieties of contemporary 
Christianity: contemporary fundamentalist Christian churches 
in USA, South African Christian charismatic churches, Roman 
Catholicism in contemporary Australia, and the Amish 
communities in the Pennsylvania countryside. These all have 
easily demonstrable textual lineages to a shared body of texts, 
but as social or cultural phenomena they have striking 
differences and contrasts. One could not explain what is going 
on in these different situations without reference to a whole 
body of material outside this shared corpus of texts—for 
example, in the case of many African churches, to the ‘shamanic’ 
procedures which are not textualised and may in fact be 
suppressed or disguised in order to deny relationships to 
traditional African religion. 

In the case of Indian Tantra, the existence of textual links 
cannot be used as evidence that influences from popular or 
tribal shamanic contexts may not also be present, although the 
question of exactly what one might mean by folk or tribal in 
this context needs to be problematised (see Chapter Four of the 
present volume). It is easy for textual scholars to see religion 
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as primarily a matter of books, but it has to be recalled that its 
recreation in each generation is a matter also of human 
experience, and that the meaning of the books is transmitted, 
rethought or ignored in relation to that experience. I do not 
believe that Vajrayana Buddhism could have survived over 
the last twelve or thirteen centuries simply because of the 
authority and respect given to its texts. It has been re-created, 
time after time again, in the living experience of its practitioners, 
and whether explicit or not that re-creation is always, 
necessarily, a process of transformation. The last three chapters 
of the present volume sketch some of the ways in which that 
process of recreation and transformation continue in a new 
global context. 

For a variety of reasons, many Western Buddhist scholars 
feel happier with the static, textual, ‘clerical’ aspects of the 
Tibetan tradition than with its more unpredictable and 
transformative side. I have tended in my writing to go in the 
opposite direction, to emphasise (in terms of another contrast 
in Civilized Shamans) the wild rather than the tame, while 
recognising that both are an essential part of the picture. For 
example, my stress on the ‘trickster lama’ or ‘rough lama’ 
stereotype (Samuel 1993: 302-8) clearly made some 
commentators uncomfortable (Lopez 1995). There is 
nevertheless extensive material in the book to establish that 
this role is not just a figure of story. Such people have been 
quite common in the recent past and are still found among 
Tibetan lamas today. I think most of us who have had much to 
do with Tibetan religion would recognise that this is true, though 
the temptation is always there to produce a cleaned-up and 
sanitised version of Tibetan religion where these features are 
absent. I do not think that to accept the cleaned-up version at 
face value is really doing the Tibetans, Western Buddhists or 
the academic study of Tibetan religion any service. 


Survey of Chapters 
In the last part of this chapter I introduce the material in the 
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present volume. With the exception of Chapter Two, which I 
mentioned briefly above, these pieces represent work since the 
completion of Civilized Shamans. For the most part, these 
chapters are less concerned with presenting finished arguments 
than with opening up new directions, reflecting their origins as 
seminar and conference papers. Such value as they have, I 
think, will lie mostly in their ability to stimulate new ways of 
seeing perhaps over-familiar material. 

Chapter Two is included here because the general 
comparative framework it sets forth has remained important to 
me all along. The differences and similarities between Buddhism 
in Tibet and in Thailand, between Tantric Buddhism in Tibet 
and Tantric religion in Bali and the Kathmandu Valley, between 
the role of Tibetan lamas in the Himalayas and of Sufi shaykhs 
or pirs in Swat or Morocco, set up much of the problematic 
both for Civilized Shamans and for my later work. If pre-modern 
Tibetan society was in many ways one of the most extraordinary 
of human social and cultural achievements, my own starting- 
point for understanding that achievement all along has been to 
seek to understand the basic human abilities and potentialities 
that have manifested in one way in Tibet, and in other forms 
elsewhere. 

Chapters Three to Eight are all, in various ways, further 
explorations into the historical dimension I had opened up in 
Civilized Shamans. Chapters Three to Five are all reflections 
on Indian Tantra and its transformations in Tibet. The first, 
based on an unpublished paper from 1995, develops the key 
theme of Chapter Two: the weakness of the Tibetan state. In 
this chapter I consider the extent to which Tantra could be seen 
as a ‘dissenting tradition’ in North India, and the ways in which 
it became normalised and ‘hegemonised’ in Tibet, in terms of 
the contrasting structures of political authority within the two 
societies. The chapter introduces some of the central ideas of 
Civilized Shamans from a different perspective, so it may serve 
in the present context as a useful introduction for those who 
have not read the earlier book. 
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Chapter Four stresses that the fundamental structurés and 
procedures of Tibetan Vajrayana ‘shamanism’ are Indic, not 
Tibetan, and investigates the social context within which those 
structures and procedures came into being in India. An 
important emphasis here is on the variety of contrasting 
components, perhaps from widely different origins, which were 
synthesised by the later Tantric scholars and practitioners in 
India, and further synthesised and harmonised in their new 
Tibetan context. Chapter Five raises an important theme of some 
of my most recent writing, the radical reshaping and 
transformation of local and state religion in India that 
accompanied the growth of Tantra. It looks at the pragmatic 
uses of Saiva Tantra and of Vajrayana, in particular their role 
as a military technology for the defence and protection of the 
state, and asks how far these considerations may have 
underpinned the Tibetan adoption of Tantra, as they seem to 
have stimulated its adoption in China and Japan at around the 
same time. The closing questions of this chapter continue to 
intrigue me. 

Chapters Six and Seven pick up on another aspect of 
Civilized Shamans, its treatment of the so-called Bon religion 
of Tibet. I made a conscious effort in Civilized Shamans to 
avoid treating Bon, as has so often been the case in the past, as 
some kind of pre-Buddhist shamanic substrate, and sought both 
to make full use of the work of contemporary scholars on Bon 
such as David Snellgrove, Samten Karmay and Per Kvaerne, 
and to emphasise that Bon had its own integrity as an alternative 
stream of Tibetan Tantric religion. Chapter Six begins by 
sketching the wide variety of Tibetan religious behaviour that 
might be seen as ‘shamanic’. Examining the modern rediscovery 
of Bon by Western scholarship, I emphasise that the modern 
Bon-po tradition is no more and no less ‘shamanic’ than the 
better-known Buddhist version of Tibetan religion. Chapter 
Seven, a more recent piece, looks at the early history of Tibetan 
culture and religion, a theme that was treated rather briefly in 
Civilized Shamans, and asks, in the light of recent reanalyses 
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of the Indus Valley civilization, whether economic, political 
and religious aspects of the Indus Valley cultures might have 
influenced, and persisted within, the societies of the Tibetan 
plateau. 

Chapter Eight, as mentioned earlier, is one of a group of 
published and unpublished papers on the Ge-sar epic. Ge-sar 
himself is a fascinating figure, and his nature and personality 
seems to me to say something important about at least one side 
of Tibetan society and culture. As I note at the end of this 
chapter, he “is not a figure of conformity to authority but 
someone who can act outside any kind of established authority 
and who by his actions continually plays with and creates 
structures of authority”. As such, I think that he indicates a 
specifically Tibetan confluence of political and spiritual 
authority, of Buddha, shaman and tribal chieftain. 

The four chapters of Part Two (Nine to Fifteen) are more 
contemporary in focus. In Chapter Nine, I ask why Tibetan 
studies appears to be so insulated from the wider intellectual 
context, finding a possible answer in Tibet’s political 
predicament. In the remainder of the chapter, I suggest that 
seeing Tibetan societies in the context of the societies of 
Highland Southeast Asia may afford a fresh view, in particular 
since the anthropological literature on Highland Southeast Asia 
has long problematised and treated explicitly the kind of identity 
issues which Tibetanists have, on the whole, avoided. “Tibetan’ 
identity needs to be seen as historically constructed rather than 
as an unquestioned given. Chapter Ten takes up one of the 
themes of Chapter Two again, suggesting that the folk religions 
of the Himalayan peoples may be a useful resource in 
understanding the difference between the Tibetan version of 
Vajrayana and those of the Newars and Balinese. 

Chapter Eleven develops some of the more theoretical 
material on shamanism from my book Mind, Body and Culture 
through an explanation of how we can make sense of discourse 
about ‘spirits’. The examples were chosen partly in reference 
to the work of Michael Allen, since the paper was written for a 
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Festschrift in his honour, as was Chapter Four for Sandy 
Macdonald. They are from Tibet (White Tara), the Kathmandu 
Valley (Kumari), Rajasthan (the cult of a healing goddess), 
Ireland (the Virgin Mary) and Celtic neo-paganism (Brigid). In 
Chapter Twelve the focus is on Hinduism rather than Buddhism. 
I use some fieldwork by my wife, Santi Rozario, among Maithili 
people in southern Nepal, as a starting point to ask why the 
high status of Hindu female deities does not correspond to a 
similarly high status for Hindu women. The ambivalent status 
of Hindu women might seem to place a question mark against 
Western feminist theology’s project of recuperating the feminine 
divine, but I suggest that the issue is less whether a society has 
strong and powerful images of goddesses than how these 
goddesses enter into the total social, economic and cultural 
structure of that society. 

The last three chapters are concerned with the expansion of 
Asian religious traditions into a wider global context. Chapter 
Thirteen looks at the networks of Buddhist centres built up by 
Tibetan refugee lamas as an extension of strategies familiar in 
Tibetan societies in the pre-modern period, but goes on to ask 
what changes have resulted from the new global context. In 
Chapter Fourteen, I shift the focus to the Westerners who 
become followers of Tibetan Buddhist lamas. What kind of 
project are they engaging in, and what consequences may it 
have for them and their society? 

Chapter Fifteen is included in part because the first part of 
this chapter, along with the opening sections of Chapter Five, 
sketches how I am currently approaching the history of Tantra 
in India. I plan to present a much fuller version of this material 
at Oxford in late 2002 as the Wilde Lectures in Natural and 
Comparative Religion, and hope to publish these lectures soon 
afterwards. The overall theme of Chapter Fifteen is again the 
Western interest in Asian religion, and particularly the way in 
which Tantra has been interpreted as primarily about the 
transformation and spiritualisation of the sexual and erotic 
aspects of life. I suggest that while this Western Tantra is in 
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many ways different from the various schools of Buddhist or 
Saivite Tantra in Asia, it is not as recent or marginal a 
development as it might seem, and has its own integrity and 
valie. 


Notes 

1. [wrote my PhD in 1975,some years before the appearance of Ortner’s 
book, but I had read her PhD thesis (Ortner 1970) and an early article 
(Ortner!973), along with Robert Paul’s PhD thesis (Paul 1970). 

2. One ortwo commentators (e.g. Lopez 1995) have suggested that this 
and other aspects of the book are examples of ‘dGe-lugs-pa bashing’. 
While my personal preference is for the more ‘shamanic’ end of the 
system, my intention in Civilized Shamans was to be as non-evaluative 
as possible. I tried in other words to maintain a reasonably balanced 
account and to describe the system, rather than to be influenced by 
which bits I liked and which I did not. Someone speaking from a 
rNying-ma or Bon-po perspective, for example, would probably have 
said more, and worse, about Pha-bong-kha Rin-po-che and the politics 
of dGe-lugs-pa rule in the twentieth century. I also emphasised 
throughout that one could not simply identify the dGe-lugs-pa as 
‘clerical’ and Ris-med as ‘shamanic’. This is underlined by Chapter 
Eighteen, which describes eight modern lamas (Samuel! 1993: 336- 
355). Here I deliberately included a variety of ‘shamanic’ and ‘clerical’ 
orientations among both dGe-lugs-pa and Ris-med lamas. 

3. See, for example, Beyer 1977; Lindtner 1991-3; Harrison 1987; 
Huntington 1987. 

4. For example by Rob Mayer (personal communication, September 
1994) in relation to the work of European scholars such as Alexis 
Sanderson and Madeleine Biardeau. 
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Tibet as a Stateless Society and 
Some Islamic Parallels 
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Introduction 

In this article I argue that traditional Tibet can best be regarded 
as a stateless society. Early travellers saw the Dalai Lama’s 
realm as a theocratic variant of the centralised autocratic states 
familiar from elsewhere in Asia. However, the Dalai Lama at 
Lhasa did not rule over a strongly centralised state, and in any 
case most Tibetans lived outside the area of the nominal 
authority of the Lhasa government. The Tibetan-speaking 
societies of the Himalayas and the Tibetan plateau only 
occasionally and briefly experienced effective centralised 
control. 

The closest analogues to these societies, I suggest, are not 
the Buddhist and Hindu states of South, Southeast, and East 
Asia, but some of the Islamic societies of Central Asia and 
North Africa. Here, as in Tibet, we find decentralised polities, 
often with strong ‘tribal’ elements, only occasionally forming 
wider state-like entities throughout the pre-modern period. There 
are also similarities between Tibetan religion and the Sufi and 
Shi’a forms of Islam in some of these regions. I will argue, 
correlatively, that many of the specific features of Tibetan 
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Buddhism as compared to other kinds of Buddhism can be 
related to these basic contrasts in the societies concerned, rather 
than to the distinctions between the Buddhist schools prevailing 
in each area (Theravada, Mahayana, or Tantra). This article is 
part of an extended project that is concerned primarily with 
processes of knowledge (especially religious knowledge) and 
communication in traditional Tibet and similar societies. In 
subsequent work I intend also to provide a more detailed and 
nuanced picture of Tibetan religion and society, with their 
regional variations, than the outline sketch presented here.’ 


The Uniqueness of Tibet among Buddhist Societies 
Sherry Ortner comments towards the end of her study of Sherpa 
religion, Sherpas Through Their Rituals (1978), on the contrast 
between the Buddhism of the Sherpas and the Buddhism of the 
North-East Thai villagers studied by S.J. Tambiah (1970). The 
Sherpas’ Buddhism, Ortner argued, is more individualistic and 
perhaps closer to the original emphasis of Buddhism in India. 
She claims that it fits well with the highly individualistic nature 
of Sherpa society, with its low level of social cohesion, limited 
means of social control, and, until recently, lack of any effective 
central authority.? In Thailand, Buddhism became part of a 
cohesive, well-integrated village community, and in so doing 
has lost much of its emphasis on the individual search for 
salvation. 

Ortner’s point is an interesting one. I would suggest that her 
contrast can be generalised to a series of differences between 
the Buddhism of Tibet (including the Sherpas), and the 
Buddhism of virtually all other Buddhist societies— whether 
Theravadin, as in Sri Lanka, Burma, and Thailand; Mahayana, 
as in China, Korea, Japan, and Vietnam; or Tantric (Vajrayana) 
as in Newar and Balinese Buddhism. The Mongolians, alone 
among other Buddhist societies, I would class with the Tibetans, 
although my information on Mongolian society is scanty (Miller 
1959; Heissig 1980). 

Before I proceed with my argument, some clarification may 
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be helpful. Hinayana Buddhism, the Buddhism of the Lesser 
Vehicle, as represented by the Theravadin societies of Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Thailand, and Cambodia, is traditionally the school of 
Buddhism concerned with individual salvation, and Mahayana 
Buddhism (including Tantra), as found in Tibet and East Asia, 
is regarded as collective and social in orientation. I follow Ortner 
in arguing that Mahayana Tibet is more individualistic than, 
for example, Theravadin Thailand. I would include Mahayana 
China and the Tantric Buddhists (and Hindus) of the Kathmandu 
Valley and of Bali among the collectively-minded societies. 
Any apparent paradox here arises from confusion between 
Buddhist schools and Buddhist societies. A clear distinction 
has to be made between the various doctrinal and philosophical 
schools of Buddhism—Hinayana, Mahayana, Vajrayana 
(Tantra), and their various subdivisions—and the way in which 
these Buddhist traditions have become part of the social fabric 
of particular societies. In any case all schools of Buddhism 
have contained both individualistic and social components. I 
think that this is undeniable, although I would not claim that 
the emphasis traditionally given to the two sides is always the 
same. 

A second comment concerns the representative nature of 
the Sherpas. Within anthropology, the Sherpas are much the 
best-studied Tibetan-speaking society,’ and it has been argued 
at various times that they are not typical of Tibetan society as a 
whole, e.g. C. von Ftirer-Haimendorf (1964) and F.W. Funke 
(1969). I have argued elsewhere that the Sherpas are, on the 
contrary, quite representative (1978a, 1978b).°_ In fact I would 
suggest that a Sherpa-centred view of Tibetan society is in an 
important sense more representative than one centred on the 
Dalai Lama’s regime at Lhasa. 

A third and last comment is about the Newars and the 
Balinese. Generally speaking, these two societies have been 
regarded as scarcely relevant to the study of Buddhist societies, 
although recent work on the Newars is revising that opinion 
for their case.© I argue that Newar and Balinese societies are 
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probably typical of what.a Tantric Buddhist state might be 
expected to be like. It is the Tibetans, in my view, who are not 
typical, although their status as the numerically most significant 
Tantric Buddhist society makes this hard to see at first. 


The Nature of Tibetan Buddhism 

Tibetan religion has a number of characteristics in which it 
contrasts markedly with other Buddhist societies. In particular. 
I want to emphasise the great importance of the spiritual 
teacher—the lama or guru—in Tibet; the significant political 
role of these lamas; and finally the way in which the lamas act 
as sources of magical power and assistance in the everyday 
life of Tibetan communities.’ 

I have discussed these points elsewhere (1975, 1978a, 
1978b), and they are not especially controversial, so I will not 
enlarge on them here. I will, however, briefly assert the converse 
statements about the other Buddhist societies. First, the concept 
of spiritual leader is much weaker in other Buddhist societies, 
and there is only minimal concern in practice with the 
individual’s progress to Enlightenment or self-realisation. 

Second, monks and other Buddhist religious practitioners 
are not a major source of political power independent of the 
rest of the system. They are contained within the structures of 
secular power, both at the level of the state and at that of the 
village community. This is not to say that individual monks or 
monasteries may not have an important political role. They 
clearly do, for example, in modern Sri Lanka. However, they 
operate within the constraints of a political system whose rules 
they have played little part in determining. 

Third, Buddhist practitioners, whether monks or non-celibate 
priests, are not major sources of magical power employed by 
individuals or the community for everyday purposes. Such 
sources of power exist in most other Buddhist societies as in 
Tibet, but outside Tibet they are not essentially ‘Buddhist’ in 
origin or mode of functioning, whatever the complexities of 
their relationship to Buddhism and Buddhist monasticism. 
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People in other Buddhist societies see such matters as peripheral 
to the concerns of Buddhism.’ What is most important is that 
such magical practitioners do not have a significant political 
role by virtue of their magical powers, as the Tibetan !amas 
do.? 

Some of these characteristics of Tibetan religion— 
particularly the emphasis on the spiritual teacher and the 
importance of the lama as performer of magical ritual—are often 
described as typical of Buddhist and Hindu Tantra. Tantric 
Buddhism certainly takes this form in Tibet, but it does not do 
so in all Tantric Buddhist or Hindu societies. Newar and 
Balinese religion is Tantric, but the characteristically Tibetan 
features that I have mentioned are minimised, and the Buddhist 
priests (vajrdcarya, pedanda) are or were traditionally clients 
of secular rulers and patrons. (Tantric Hinduism has adopted a 
similar role in parts of India itself up to modern times; see, e.g., 
C.G. Diehl [1956].) I would argue that Vajrayana is essentially 
a set of techniques. (For a description of the techniques, see S. 
Beyer [1973] and Samuel [1975].) The techniques and methods 
that constitute the Tantras do not predetermine any particular 
pattern of use. Nor is the social position and function of 
Vajrayana ritual specialists in any way determined by their 
Tantric Buddhist identity. 


The Nature of Tibetan Society 

The popular image of the Tibetan political system before the 
Chinese takeover is that Tibet was a theocracy, an autocratic 
state, typical of Asia, with the Dalai Lama as a divine king or 
Living Buddha whose authority as absolute ruler was 
acknowledged by all Tibetans. This theocratic state had existed 
for a long time without significant change. It now appears that 
there is little truth in this picture. 

Recent research on the Dalai Lama’s regime, above all M.C. 
Goldstein’s work with refugee sources (1971la, 1971b), has 
made it clear that the degree of centralised control exercised 
by the Dalai Lama’s administration at Lhasa in modern times 
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was quite limited, although attempts were made early in the 
twentieth century, at the time of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, to 
increase it (Rahul 1969). Only a minority of Tibetans were even 
nominally within the area controlled by the Lhasa regime." 
Within this area, large monastic and aristocratic estates had 
great local autonomy, although the degree of control they could 
exercise over their peasant tenants and nomadic clients was 
also restricted. 

Outside of the area of the Dalai Lama’s administration, a 
variety of smaller political units under lamas or secular rulers 
had a similarly limited authority (Carrasco 1959). 

Significantly, it was not until the twentieth century that the 
Dalai Lama’s government created a standing army. There was 
little coercive force, in other words, to back up any of these 
regimes. Tibet with its harsh climate and poor communications 
would in any case be a difficult place to maintain effective 
control by military means in pre-modern times. The Chinese 
have found it difficult enough since 1950, even with modern 
technology, unlimited manpower, and little outside support for 
the Tibetan resistance. 

From a historical perspective, the time depth of the Dalai 
Lama’s regime is also limited. It was established, with the 
military aid of Mongolian followers of the Fifth Dalai Lama, in 
the 1640s, but its pre-modern. political structure dates from a 
century or so later. In the early twentieth century, as I have 
mentioned, major changes were in progress. Goldstein (1973) 
has argued that the central feature of the system—the balance 
of power between aristocratic and monastic elements — was 
inherently unstable. 

I would suggest that Tibet historically has been a region where 
centralised political regimes were barely achievable. (The 
introduction of modern technology by the Chinese has 
doubtless brought about a new situation.) At this stage I cannot 
provide an adequate analysis of the factors that determined 
this near-impossibility of creating an effective state, and simply 
assert on the basis of the historical evidence that it appears to 
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have been so. Difficulties in communication are obviously 
relevant. One would need also to look at questions of population 
dynamics and of agricultural and pastoral productivity, neither 
of which has been explored in any depth as yet, although 
Goldstein (1977) and Fiirer-Haimendorf (1975) have done some 
work on these questions. The productive surplus, such as it 
was, went into supporting artistic and scholarly work in the 
monasteries and into maintaining a relatively opulent lifestyle 
for aristocrats and some high lamas. The effects of monastic 
celibacy and of the diversion of a large part of the population 
from agricultural labour are difficult to evaluate, as are the 
consequences of polyandry. The relevance of the pastoral 
nomadic sector of the population would also need consideration. 
Their mode of life was particularly difficult to subject to 
centralised political authority. 

One of the most significant components of the economic 
structure of Tibet has often been referred to in passing but has 
received little systematic attention so far. I refer to the long- 
distance trade routes between China, India, and Central Asia, 
which passed through Tibet. Fiirer-Haimendorf’s study of 
trading communities in the Nepal Himalayas is, as far as I know, 
the only extensive work on trade in this region (1975). He is 
primarily concerned with the mode of subsistence of the trading 
communities in the Nepal Himalayas themselves, and he does 
not attempt to reconstruct the entire network of long-distance 
trade, of which the Sherpas, the Thakalis, and the Bhotias of 
small trading communities like Mugu and Walongchung were 
only a small part. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf’s study is extended to the north by Aziz’s 
work on the major Tibetan trading community of D’ing-ri, on 
the north side of the Himalayas (1978). A systematic account 
of the total Tibetan trading network has yet to be given; brief 
accounts can be found in Bell (1928), Cammann (1951), and 
Ramakant (1976). The importance of trading rights and trade 
routes in the political history of the Himalayan region and the 
frequent references to monastic involvement in trading suggest, 
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however, that the significance of trade should not be 
underestimated. Fiirer-Haimendorf comments in relation to the 
Sherpas of Khumbu that “one may venture the estimate that up 
to 1959 external trade, i.e., trade with areas outside Khumbu, 
accounted for between one-third and one-fourth of the Sherpas’ 
total income from all branches of their economy” (1975:73). 

A similar estimate for Tibet as a whole cannot yet be made, 
but it seems likely that many regions of Tibetan settlement would 
not have been viable without extensive involvement in long- 
distance trade. In such a situation, the economic surplus 
necessary for the maintenance of a state structure and 
bureaucracy might be critically dependent on fluctuations in 
trade through the region, themselves caused by external political 
factors. 

The political history of Tibet has been much more extensively 
researched than the history of the Tibetan economy. I will 
now turn to a brief examination of the theme of central and 
local control in Tibetan history, much of which can be viewed 
in terms of a series of attempts to create centralised state 
structures with effective control at the local level. In general 
these attempts had limited success and rapidly collapsed. 
However, this in itself is of interest in attempting to understand 
the nature of Tibetan political processes. Sources for the 
following account include Bogoslovskij (1972), Shakabpa 
(1967), Richardson (1962), and Beckwith (1977). 

The first reliable historical information about the Tibetans, 
from both Tibetan and Chinese sources, refers to the seventh 
century, the period of the unification of the first Tibetan 
kingdom under a ruling dynasty originally located at Yar-lung 
in southeastern Tibet but later moving to Lhasa. There had 
probably been a settled agricultural society in Central Tibet for 
thousands of years before that time (Beckwith 1972:259). In 
the early seventh century, however, the small clan-based polities 
of the earlier period came together in a highly successful military 
alliance, the basis for which was perhaps, as suggested by 
Beckwith, the invention of “the use of disciplined well-armoured 
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heavy infantry” (1977:261). This first Tibetan ‘state’ united 
all the regions where Tibetan dialects are spoken today and 
also carried out successful military expeditions against China, 
the Nepal Valley kingdom, and North India. The royal family 
formed dynastic alliances with China and Nepal, and major 
cultural influences arrived from both directions. It was at this 
time that both writing and Buddhism came to Tibet. Presumably, 
it was also during this period that the trade routes between India, 
Tibet, China, and Central Asia first took shape. 

The process of expansion soon came to a halt, however, 
and the state fragmented rapidly. The last ruler over a unified 
Tibet was assassinated in around 842, and the region reverted 
to a patchwork of petty states, few of them consisting of more 
than a couple of valleys. 

Our knowledge of the political and economic structure of 
this first and only united Tibetan kingdom (more correctly 
‘empire’: the Chinese empire was an explicit model), which 
lasted for around two centuries, is limited. There were constant 
struggles between the ruler and leading nobles, apparently the 
ruling families of the petty states of the previous period, who 
were related to the royal dynasty as wife-giving lineages. 
Landed property was already of importance at this period, and 
the characteristic class structure of later Tibetan society, with 
estates owned by the nobility, and peasants and nomads attached 
to these estates, began to take shape. The first monasteries 
were founded during the royal period, but they were small and 
had little political importance. However, the central features 
of the Tibetan social system, as it was to be until modern times, 
date from this period (Bogoslovskij 1972). 

Neither the aristocracy nor the monasteries succeeded in 
establishing any large-scale regimes for the following four 
centuries, but the monasteries grew rapidly in size during this 
period as a result of fay donations and began to accumulate 
significant holdings in land (Wylie 1964). Their economic 
importance grew, and many became heavily involved in trade 
with China and India. Lamas, often after studying in India, 
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founded monasteries; the monasteries in time established branch 
monasteries; and a series of monastic orders and suborders 
developed throughout the whole Tibetan region. 

When the Mongols arrived on the scene in the thirteenth 
century, it was the head of one of these monastic orders, the 
Abbot of Sa-skya, who negotiated with them on behalf of the 
various local rulers and monasteries. It was his successor who 
was recognised by the Mongol Emperor of China—Khubilai 
Khan—as the ruler of Tibet under the Mongols. The collapse 
of Mongol power in China in the mid-fourteenth century led to 
the loss of power by the Sa-skya abbots, but the administrative 
structure that the Mongols had set up remained as a basis for 
subsequent political activity. Byang-chub rGyal-mtshan, a 
regional governor under the Sa-skya regime, established control 
over most of Central Tibet, attempted to revive the old royal 
court traditions, and founded a dynasty, which was followed 
by two others in the course of the three subsequent centuries. 
Byang-chub rGyal-mtshan’s regime represented the beginning 
of a new period rather than a return to the old Tibetan kingdom, 
which had in any case covered a far larger area. During the 
fourteenth to nineteenth centuries the nearest things to states to 
develop in Tibet were unstable alliances between aristocratic 
rulers and monastic orders. As time passed, the monastic orders 
became more and more powerful, and the last of these quasi- 
states in Central Tibet, that of the Dalai Lama, was explicitly 
monastic, as was the regime in Bhutan and a number of the 
small states of East Tibet. 

The picture that I am trying to draw is of a constant process 
of negotiation between local authorities, none of whom were 
in a position to dominate Tibetan politics or to create and 
maintain a state apparatus in their own right. Increasingly, as 
time went on, the Mongolian tribes in North-East Tibet and the 
Chinese emperors were drawn into the process, usually when 
one side or another within Tibet appealed for their assistance. 
However, the Mongol tribes were unstable, and it was only at 
times of unusual strength that the Chinese empire could send 
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an effective military force to Tibet, so neither of these additional 
elements changed the pattern decisively until the Chinese 
takeover in 1951. 

The connection between this picture and my earlier 
characterization of Tibetan religion is evident. Lamas and 
monasteries in Tibet developed their autonomous political role 
because there was a power vacuum. They were able to provide 
some security in a situation of great political instability, and 
there were no effective secular authorities to inhibit their 
assuming this role.'' Their claims to act as protectors and 
mediators with regard to nonhuman and supernatural forces 
can scarcely be considered separately from their real ability to 
protect and mediate in relation to human threats to life and 
security. The monasteries built up large popular followings, 
and such secular authorities as existed could neither ignore 
their presence nor bring them under secular control. Instead, 
secular rulers formed alliances with monasteries to strengthen 
their own position. These alliances in turn increased both the 
prestige and the wealth of the monasteries and, in the long run, 
their political strength also. 

I have suggested elsewhere that the lama as spiritual teacher 
and the lama as magical practitioner are natural concomitants 
of the political role of the lamas (1978a, 1978b). These two 
aspects of the lama’s role (spiritual teacher and magical 
practitioner) provide both the ideological and the real basis for 
the creation of a strong personal tie between lama and follower. 
All the other Buddhist societies with which we are familiar (with 
the partial and significant exception of Burma, see note 9) have 
for several centuries had effective state structures that inhibited 
the development of Buddhist religious leaders and their 
followings into rival power centres within the state. 

So far I have argued that Tibet is essentially unlike the 
Buddhist societies of the rest of Asia. Are there any societies 
that it does resemble? 


Islamic Parallels 
I suggest that partial parallels to the Tibetan situation do 
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occur in the ethnographic literature and that they are to be found 
not in the Buddhist societies to the south and east of Tibet, but 
in the Islamic societies to the west. I consider in particular 
three societies already familiar from the anthropological 
literature: the Berbers and Arabs of Morocco, the Bedouin of 
what is now Libya, and the Pathans of Swat in Northwest 
Pakistan. 

I believe that there are significant resemblances with Tibet 
at the level of religion, of social and political structure, and 
most importantly in the articulation between these two levels, 
in the case of all three societies (and of a number of others 
about which information is more sketchy). However, it is 
scarcely possible to reduce these three societies with, especially 
in the case of Morocco, their considerable internal diversity to 
a single paradigm. I do not suggest that the social organization 
of these societies at any one time can be equated with that of 
Tibet, but that the evolution and structure of these societies 
reveals processes similar to those I have outlined for Tibet. 

Morocco divides into the relatively fertile and populous areas 
of the north and north-west, including all of the large towns 
except for Marrakech, and the more sparsely populated dry 
and mountainous region of the west and centre, occupied by 
Arab and Berber tribes.'?» The more remote areas, the mountains 
and the pre-Sahara, have never been fully under the control of 
the central government. These are the so-called ‘lands of 
dissidence’ (blad es-siba). At times in Moroccan history, 
however, the central government’s control even over the rest 
of the country has been open to question. 

The period from the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century, the so-called ‘maraboutic crisis,’ is of particular interest. 
This was a time of prolonged civil and dynastic disorder, during 
which the sultanate, ‘rather than being the centre of authority 
and legitimacy, was just one of a number of competing centres 
of power’ (Eickelman 1976:20). The other competitors included 
the Ottomans in Algeria, Berber tribesmen from the south, and 
above all the religious lodges (zawiyas) of the ‘marabouts,’ 
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Sufis or Islamic mystics, and their disciples. Like the Tibetan 
lamas, the marabouts combined the role of spiritual teachers 
and of people able to control and direct spiritual power (baraka) 
for the everyday welfare of the individual or the community. 
Also like the lamas, they were supported economically by the 
surrounding population and came to assume a major political 
role. Eventually the sultanate re-established its authority over 
the coastal regions, working to a large degree, however, through 
major zawiyas, such as that of the Sherqawa, studied by 
Eickelman (1976, 1977). 

As time passed the zawiyas lost the character of a religious 
community centred around a living spiritual leader and assumed 
that of a cult centre based on the shrine to a past marabout and 
run by his descendants. The marabout’s role as spiritual teacher 
became less important, while the zawiya’s significance for the 
manipulation of magical power remained. In a general sense, 
there was a move from a Tibetan-like situation to one more 
resembling the Buddhist societies of Southeast Asia. (China 
might be the closest parallel, since the zawiyas, like Buddhist 
monasteries in China during the Manchu period, were never 
part of a state-controlled religious hierarchy despite their 
intermittent patronage by the sultans.) 

In the ‘lands of dissidence,’ such as those of the Berber tribes 
of the High Atlas studied by Gellner (1969, 1973), the 
marabouts’ descendants (igurramen) retained a major political 
role into recent times as mediators among the Berber tribes.” 

In Morocco the development of effective secular authority 
led to a gradual reduction in the role of the Sufi lodges. However, 
in Cyrenaica the major Sufi order among the Bedouin, the 
Sanusi of Evans-Pritchard’s study (1949), eventually came to 
constitute the central government in their own right, when the 
head of the order became the first king of an independent Libya. 
The Sanusi order’s following were the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic Bedouin of Cyrenaica, Egypt, and Tripolitania. These 
Bedouin tribes were already familiar with marabouts and 
included hereditary ‘saintly’ tribal sections before the Sanusi 
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appeared on the scene, although Evans-Pritchard suggests that 
the large-scale organization of the Sanusi order was a new factor 
and attributes the order’s gradual rise to political power to its 
role in coordinating resistance to the Turks and later to the 
Italians (1949:80-81). As in Morocco, the office of head of a 
Sufi lodge eventually became largely hereditary. 

A significant feature of Evans-Pritchard’s analysis, as of 
Gellner’s, is the use made of the segmentary model of tribal 
structure for Bedouin in the one case, Berbers in the other. 
The igurramen and the Sanusi lodges are closely tied into the 
system of tribal segmentation, whether by being attached to 
tribal séctions (Evans-Pritchard 1949:71-71) or by being on 
the frontiers between tribes (Gellner 1973).'* The segmentary 
model turns up again in my third example, the Swat Pathans, 
the subject of F. Barth’s well-known study (1959).! 

As A.S. Ahmed emphasised in his reanalysis of Swat 
(1976:46-49), however, the Pathans or Pakhtuns, in Swat at 
any rate, are a long way from a traditional acephalous, stateless, 
segmentary system (see also Asad 1972:82-85). Swat society 
is highly stratified, and ‘vertical’ relationships between powerful 
khans and their followers are as significant as the horizontal 
relationships among the segmentary units presided over by the 
khans. Swat, already occupied by Muslim tribes, was conquered 
by Yusufzai Pathans in the fifteenth century. They set up a 
system of periodical redistribution of land to maintain parity 
between the Yusufzai segmentary lineage groups. The rest of 
the population were involved in the system as clients of Yusufzai 
khans. Lineages descended from holy men (Mians, Sayyeds) 
had an interstitial and mediating position between the tribal 
segments. 

In the early nineteenth century, a highly respected Sufi holy 
man, later to become known as the Akhund of Swat, arrived 
on the scene and became the effective ruler of Swat (although 
he nominated a member of a hereditary ‘saint’ lineage as king). 
After a protracted power struggle, in which the British played a 
significant role (mainly, as in Libya, by providing an external 
threat), one of the Akhund’s grandsons gained control and was 
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eventually recognised by Great Britain as Wali or Ruler of Swat 
in 1926. 

Barth tends, according to Ahmed, to regard the Akhund and 
the Wali as extensions of the old ‘saint’ role and looks at the 
evolution of central power as having little effect on the basically 
segmentary and acephalous political system of Swat. Ahmed 
stresses the exceptional role of the Akhund and the Wali and 
compares the Akhund, as a ‘charismatic’ Sufi leader in a period 
of acute political crisis and foreign intervention, to the founder 
of the Sanusi order and to the Mahdi of the Sudan, who led the 
struggle against the British in the late nineteenth century 
(1976:51-56). 

Barth subsequently commented that Sufi thought was as far 
as he could tell unimportant in Swat (1977). (The context of 
the argument concerned whether it was appropriate to apply 
games theory to Sufis, who might have aims other than that of 
maximizing power and control over resources.)'® One can 
perhaps exaggerate the importance of Sufism itself in these 
three societies. To put it differently, the charismatic status of 
Islamic holy men can be attained by other routes than that of 
Sufi mysticism. Shi’ite sectarianism has always had an important 
political component, arising as it did from a dispute concerning 
succession to the temporal office of Caliph, and Shiite leaders 
have readily taken on the kind of combined religious and 
political role I am discussing. It is notoriously hard in any case 
to specify the defining characteristics of a Sufi, beyond 
attachment to one or another tariga or teaching tradition. Also, 
although the leader may be a Sufi in the strict sense, his followers 
may not be. Evans-Pritchard comments in relation to Cyrenaica 
that the Sanusi were orthodox in Islamic terms for a Sufi order, 
and that the Bedouin in general had little understanding of the 
religious teachings of the Sufi order (1949:2, 4-5). However, 
the frequent occurrence of Sufis in this context is certainly 
significant. I would suggest at least that, as with the Vajrayana 
in Tibet, the Sufis had a set of religious techniques that were 
readily adaptable to the role in question. 
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To be more specific, there seem to be at least two roles in 
question (in all three societies), and the special qualities of the 
Sufi are more relevant to one than to the other. On the one 
hand, there is the ‘charismatic’ leader, the religious innovator 
in many cases, with a large personal following. People such as 
the founder of the Sanusi order or the Akhund of Swat acted as 
major political figures in their own right and also built up the 
organizational structure for their immediate successors to 
continue to do so. On the other hand, there are the lineages of 
hereditary ‘saints,’ tracing their descent back to some saintly 
figure (who may or may not be a Sufi) and fulfilling, by 
consequence of their descent, more mundane ritual and 
mediatory services. The Sufi religious techniques are more 
relevant in the case of the individual leading figure, because 
the attachment of his followers is directly to him rather than to 
the tomb of his ancestor. ‘Saintly’ lineages need not be 
particularly Sufi in their religious practices. 

A similar distinction can be made in Tibet between the great 
lamas who founded monasteries and monastic orders and their 
successors, whether defined by heredity or reincarnation 
(Samuel 1978b). The Sherpas had both hereditary village lamas 
(who are laymen, not monks) and major spiritual leaders, such 
as the refugee incarnate lama Trulshig Rinpoche. However, in 
the Tibetan case the technique and ideology of Tantric Buddhism 
are universal. Few communities are without some contact with 
a monastic centre and a personally ‘charismatic’ lama, although 
such a situation may have been more common before the influx 
of refugee lamas in recent years. 


Comparative Discussion 
To return to the main course of the argument, what has been said 
so far can be summarised in a comparative table (Table 2.1). 

A column could be added to the table for the centralised 
Islamic states. Eickelman’s material on modern Morocco (1976, 
1977) and M. Gilsenan’s on Egypt (1973) indicate how Sufi 
orders can be incorporated within such a framework. 


Tibetan Buddhism 


No strong central 
political authority 


Monasteries fulfil 
independent 
political role 


Political power a 

result of negotiation 
between secular and 
religious authorities 


Lama as spiritual 
teacher to monks 
and laymen (guru 
role) 


Lama as controller 
of magical power 


Importance of 
lineage (primarily 
of teachings; also 
reincarnation, 
descent). 
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Buddhist State 


Effective state 


Monasteries (where 
present) subordinate 
to state 


Religious hierarchy 
subordinate to state, 
has legitimizing 
function towards 
state 


Guru role (if 
present) only within 
group of religious 
specialists 


Monks only 
marginally involved 
in magical practice 
(qua monks) 


No great stress on 
lineage of teachings. 
None on descent _ 
(except hereditary 
priests in Bali, 
Newars) 


Maraboutic Model 


No strong central 
political authority 


Zawiyas, etc., fulfil 
independent 
political role 


Political power a 

result of negotiation 
between secular and 
religious authorities 


Sufi shaykh, pir, 
etc., as spiritual 
teacher (guru role) 


Sufi shaykh, etc., as 
controller of 
magical power 


Importance of 
lineage (primarily 
of teachings; also 
descent). 


Table 2.1: Tibetan Buddhism, the Buddhist State and the Maraboutic Model 


At this point it may be clear why I regard the Sherpas as in 
some sense more representative of Tibetans than the Lhasa 
regime. The Dalai Lama’s government in recent times, during 
the life of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, was working towards 
becoming an effective state. In the process it introduced a 
standing army and also, significantly, attempted to control much 
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more closely the acquisition of lama status (Samuel 1978b). 
The Dalai Lama’s administration was attempting to move its 
part of Tibet from column | to column 2, and in the process it 
had to assert its control over the monastic orders. The ground 
gained by the Thirteenth Dalai Lama was partially lost after his 
death, because in the nature of the Tibetan system the 
monasteries are particularly powerful during the minority of a 
Dalai Lama. By the time that the Fourteenth Dalai Lama came 
of age, the Chinese were in the process of taking over Tibet, 
and it was clear that any state structure that might evolve or be 
imposed in Tibet would have little resemblance to the model 
Buddhist state of my discussion. 

Ultimately, of course, one cannot say that the Sherpas are 
‘more representative,’ except in terms of some kind of a 
Weberian ideal type. The above discussion is cast in an ideal- 
typical form, but what one would eventually wish to reach is 
an understanding, for each local situation within and outside 
Tibet, of the interplay of religious and political structures in 
their historical specificity. I hope in a book on which I am now 
working to explore the relationships between the various 
religious and political forms within Tibet in detail, and thus to 
go some way beyond the schematic ideal type of ‘Tibetan 
Buddhism’ presented here. An understanding of Tibetan 
political economy would be most helpful in such an 
undertaking, and in this area too the Islamic comparison has 
something to offer. 

Reference was made earlier to the great importance of trade 
in the Tibetan economy. Trade was also central to most of the 
Islamic societies instanced above. This was particularly true 
for Morocco, and Yves Lacoste has argued that the political 
history of the Maghreb can only be understood in terms of the 
trade routes through the region, which were concerned with 
the transport of gold from the Sudan to the Near East (1974). 
The society of the Maghreb was stratified, with a mercantile 
elite, mostly in the towns, and a tribally-organised pastoral 
majority. Most of the economic surplus was derived, however, 
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not from the immediate population, but through trading. The 
local population was incorporated into the economy through a 
system of fiscal concessions (igta) granted to individual 
members of the elite. These concessions gave the right to extract 
taxes from a particular group but fell far short of the political 
control involved in the system in feudal Europe. The indigenous 
tribal structure retained much of its strength into modern times. 
An important point in Lacoste’s argument is that the beneficiary 
of an igta did not own the means of production; he “had no 
particular right over land, nor over men, but a fiscal power 
over a group” (1974:8). 

Lacoste’s argument is of considerable interest in relation to 
the Tibetan region, although there are obvious points of 
difference, particularly concerning the largely agricultural areas 
of Central Tibet, where the state system was most highly 
developed and power most effectively centralised. However, 
in Tibet, as in the Maghreb, local political structures retained 
much autonomy in relation to the central authority, where any 
existed, and also perhaps in relation to local estate-holders. 
Even in Goldstein’s Central Tibetan material, it would seem 
that the estate-holder’s rights over his peasants and nomads 
were primarily economic rights to produce and labour rather 
than rights of political control (Goldstein 1971a, 1971b; Rahul 
1969). I believe it can be argued that equality within the village 
(at least, among particular categories of villagers) or within the 
pastoral community was as important a theme of Tibetan politics 
as hierarchy outside the village.'’ It may well be that here, as 
elsewhere, the natural tendency to view Tibet in terms either of 
medieval European feudalism or the centralised states of East 
and Southeast Asia may be distorting our perception of the 
true nature of the Tibetan system. 

Another significant point of comparison may be the 
vulnerability of centralised states based on trade, rather than 
on direct exploitation of a subject population, to fluctuations in 
trade and changes in trade routes. A related theme is the 
significance of control over trade routes in the relations between 
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states. Control over the routes to Tibet has been a significant 
theme in Nepali history, most conspicuously perhaps in the 
late-eighteenth century at the time of the Nepal-China war 
(Ramakant 1976:18-19,44). British India also had a long- 
standing interest in Himalayan trade, and a major aim of the 
1904 military expedition was to extract trade concessions from 
the Tibetans. 

I have attempted to situate Tibetan society, in its religious, 
political and economic aspects, in a broad comparative context 
and to indicate some fruitful directions for future research. There 
is clearly much to be done before the framework of ideas 
presented here can be given rigorous and precise expression. 
To ask the right questions can, however, be a major step 
forward, and I hope that I have suggested some worthwhile 
questions. 


Notes 
This article originated as a paper for the 50th ANZAAS Congress, Adelaide, 
1980. It was given in revised form to the Anthropology Department 
Seminar, Sydney University, later in 1980, and published after further 
revision in J. Asian Studies, 41 (1982), 215-29. 


1. This was a reference to the project that later reached publication as 
Samuel 1990 and Samuel 1993.-G.S.: 

2. The Sherpas now form part of the Nepali state. Until the twentieth 
century, however, their relationship with the government in 
Kathmandu was remote. As I commented in a review of Ortner’s 
book (Samuel 1980), her view of the Sherpas contrasts markedly 
with that of Fiirer-Haimendorf (1964). The differences cannot easily 
be resolved, but certain aspects of Sherpa and Tibetan society, 
including those discussed here, incline me towards Ortner’s position. 

3. Thus, Trevor Ling can argue from Theravadin sources to a 
sociocentric interpretation of Buddhism (1973). While I find his 
account unbalanced, it demonstrates that the Pali canon does provide 
the basis for viewing Buddhism as a religion concerned primarily 
with the relationship between human beings rather than with the 
individual attainment of nirvdna. 

4. In addition to the works of Ortner (1978) and Fiirer-Haimendorf 
(1964), there are studies by Funke (1969), Oppitz (1968), and Paul 
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(e.g., 1976, 1979). Less strictly anthropological studies containing 
valuable material include Snellgrove (1957) and Jerstad (1969). 
Snellgrove also made this point in a review essay on Fitrer- 
Haimendorf’s book (1966). 

Recent work on Newar Buddhism includes Allen (1973), Greenwold 
(1973, 1974, 1975, 1978), and Locke (1975). On Bali the main 
sources are the writings of C. Hooykaas (especially 1973a, 1973b), 
supplemented by the general ethnographic literature on Bali. Bah 
is, of course, more Hindu than Buddhist today in terms of the formal 
allegiance of its Tantric priests, but Balinese and Newar societies 
provide our only surviving examples of the incorporation of 
Buddhist tantric religion within an Indianized social system. 
‘Magical’ here is a Western rather than an indigenous category; I use 
it as a rough indication of the kinds of services provided rather than 
as a precise technical term. The important point here is that the lamas 
do provide services that are culturally valued and that they alone are 
in a position to provide (or rather, of which they are recognized as 
the providers par excellence). 

Magical power is the preserve of a separate class of ritual 
practitioners; pamangku and balian in Bali (Hooykaas 1973a,1973b), 
mau khwan, mau tham, mau song, cham in North-East Thailand 
(Tambiah 1970), ahtelan hsaya and nat kadaw in Burma (Spiro 
1967). Monks may in fact be mau khwan or ahtelan hsaya, but this 
is distinct from their activities as monks, which are concerned with 
merit-making and death rituals. In Tibet there are local exorcists and 
spirit mediums (sngags pa, lha pa), but the exorcists use the same 


_methods as the lamas and are effectively variants of the same role, 


while the /ha pa operate under monastic auspices. 

The Burmese messianic movements are the nearest parallel heré, and 
it is, I think, significant that Burma has had the least effective 
centralised government in recent times of any of these societies. See 
Spiro (1967, 1971) and Mendelson (1975). 


. See Carrasco (1959), who summarizes information on the various 


states or quasi-states within traditional Tibet. 


. Monasteries in East Tibet into the twentieth century served as places 


where local peasants and nomads could store their produce safely 
and where they themselves could take refuge against bandits. The 
monasteries also mediated in disputes between nomadic groups. 
These roles are reflected in the fortress-like appearance of many 
Tibetan monasteries. 
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12. On Morocco, see E. Gellner (1969, 1973), D.F. Eickelman (1976, 
1977), and C. Geertz (1971). 

13. Seddon (1978) discusses the interrelationship between the ‘lands of 
dissidence’ and those under central control. His insistence on the 
involvement of the entire system within wider economic exchanges 
indicates that these factors would have to be taken into account in 
any attempt to unravel the political and economic bases for the role 
of the marabouts. 

14. According to Emrys Peters (personal communication), a reanalysis 
of the distribution of the lodges indicates that the position is in fact 
more complex than this for the Cyrenaican Bedouin. 

15. Barth (1959), Asad (1972), Ahmed (1976), Dupree (1977). There is 
also some interesting material on neighbouring groups, including 
Adrian Mayer’s brief account of Sufi pirs in Pakistani politics (1967) 
and S.L. Pastner’s study of the coastal Baluch of Sind (1978). 

16. Here I would agree with Ahmed (1976:87-88), at least to the extent 
that holy men, Sufi or Tibetan, may have complex motivations and 
that the reduction of personal involvement in secular affairs may be 
a significant component. The structure of the Dalai Lama’s 
government during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries could 
not be understood simply in terms of a Barthian zero-sum game 
between monasteries and aristocrats. Of course the Barthian model is 
an approximation at best (or a Weberian ideal type), even without 
the introduction of holy men and their devious aims. 

17. Here again I see the Sherpas, with their combination of hierarchical 
and egalitarian emphases, as typical rather than anomalous. 
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The Dissenting Tradition of 
Indian Tantra and its Partial 
Hegemonisation in Tibet 


\/ 
+,° 


Introduction 

The original context of this chapter was a conference session 
at a meeting of anthropologists working on South Asia on the 
theme of “Hegemony and Dissent”. The session organisers 
presumably intended “Hegemony and Dissent” as an indication 
of a general problematic, rather than necessarily involving any 
particular way of theorising that problematic, but the terms 
nevertheless carry a substantial weight of theoretical baggage 
with them, I begin with a short examination of this issue. 

Gramsci had a particular kind of society in mind when he 
spoke of hegemony, that in which he lived, the Italy of the first 
half of the Twentieth century. More specifically, he was thinking 
of a society in which the sphere of knowledge-production, if 
we can call it that, is overseen and limited, if not directly 
controlled, by the state. In such a society we can speak of 
hegemonic knowledge as that which is consonant with and 
supporting of the established regime. It is taken for granted, | 
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think, that this implies a centralised state of some kind. 
Dissenting knowledge is knowledge which in various ways 
contests the terms of that regime and which exists in a grey 
area, tolerated or persecuted, on the margins of state power. 

The conditions which legitimated Gramsci’s model became, 
of course, in many respects, more applicable in the decades 
following his death, and many modern Asian states—one might 
think, for example, of China, or Singapore—provide situations 
all too close to that of Gramsci’s starting point, Italy during the 
Fascist period.'! Whether the terms of the analysis apply well to 
modern South Asia, particularly India, is another question, 
though not one I shall address directly here. For that matter, 
the new technologies of the Internet, satellite TV, and other 
fast and efficient international information channels would seem 
to be bringing about on a global scale an information regime 
which the Gramscian framework in its classic form fits rather 
poorly. Access to such technologies is open to only a small 
fraction of the Asian population at present, but even states such 
as China, Singapore or Indonesia are perhaps fighting a 
temporarily effective but ultimately doomed struggle against 
full incorporation into the new global regime. 

If this new situation fits poorly into the Gramscian model in 
its classic form, rival models— Bourdieu or Foucault might 
come to mind—do not seem obviously much better. It would 
seem that rather than hegemonic knowledge being the 
knowledge which is supported by and produced with the 
encouragement of a particular state (in retrospect, a formulation 
-which in any case suggests a little too much unity on the part 
of the state) we are now talking about a situation in which there 
are multiple forms of knowledge, with varying claims to 
authority and varying degrees of backing from powerful 
institutions. This perhaps lends the case-study I discuss in this 
chapter a somewhat wider interest than it might otherwise have, 
because the decentralised social and political space of Tibet, 
with its multiple sources of political and religious authority, 
none of them ever dominant for more than a short period over 
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more than a fraction of the space at issue, has certain formal 
similarities to the postmodern world, where any claims at 
hegemonic knowledge are likely to fall victim to the corroding 
impact of the fax machine or the World Wide Web. 

My title refers to Indian Vajrayana as a dissenting tradition 
which was partially hegemonised in Tibet. One could equally 
speak of Indian monastic Buddhism as a hegemonic tradition 
which was partially de-hegemonised in Tibet. Both statements 
refer to a process which I believe occurred as Buddhism was 
transferred from India to Tibet from the seventh and eighth 
century onwards and as it developed and transformed within 
the very different social, cultural and intellectual environment 
of Tibet. This was a transition from something resembling a 
series of centralised states in eighth to twelfth century India 
into something on the Tibetan side which, at least from the 
mid-ninth century onwards, had very little resemblance to any 
kind of centralised state. In India, ‘hegemonic knowledge’ could 
have a certain kind of meaning, if hardly identical to that of 
Gramsci’s Italy. In Tibet, bodies of Indic knowledge, to the 
extent that they survived, did so as part of a very different 
context. It is this transition and its consequences which are at 
the centre of this paper. 

As for the transition itself, I have discussed aspects of this 
process elsewhere at length, if from a somewhat different 
perspective (Samuel 1993), and I shall try to be brief here. A 
useful starting point is provided by Reginald Ray’s important 
recent book, Buddhist Saints in India (Ray 1995), essentially a 
study of the various kinds of Buddhist practice in Indian society 
up to, say, the sixth or seventh centuries. Ray, whose work is 
informed by the anthropological studies of contemporary 
Theravadin societies, in particular the writings of Stanley 
Tambiah (1976, 1984) and Michael Carrithers (1983), creates 
a plausible model of Indian Buddhism throughout much of its 
history as analysable into three components. Two of these are 
associated with groups of religious practitioners; the first located 
primarily in large urban monasteries, oriented towards 
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scholarship and the ordered routine of the monastic life; the 
second ascetic and yogic in approach, associated with forest 
hermitages and pilgrimage sites and with an altogether less 
settled way of life. Ray’s third component, Jay Buddhism, has 
a complex relationship with these two. 

While this is not a major issue for Ray, one might also add 
that the urban monastics are, almost by definition, more closely 
linked to centres of state power. Dissent is much more likely 
to be found on the margins. At any rate, this was to become the 
typical relationship within Theravadin Buddhist societies in 
more recent centuries, where one certainly can speak of 
Buddhism as a state religion (e.g. Tambiah 1976, 1984). I have 
suggested elsewhere (Samuel 1993, passim) that the emphasis 
which we find among the urban monastics of these societies 
on scholarship and the propriety of monastic life as opposed to 
yoga and magical power makes sense in the context of a state 
religion. The modern Theravadin countries offer a series of 
classic examples of this situation, with the magical, ecstatic 
miracle-working style of Buddhist practice never exactly 
eliminated—it has too much to offer for that—but routinely 
marginalised and, whenever it threatens state power, forcibly 
suppressed in one of the ‘purifications of the samgha’ that have 
happened periodically in South East Asian history (Tambiah 
1984). This is a pattern that has by no means come to an end, 
as the Thai Government demonstrated in 1989 when it moved 
to suppress Bodhiraksa’s Santi Asoke movement (Heikkila- 
Horn 1996). 

The scholarly, karma-oriented Buddhism of the urban 
monastics in countries such as Thailand today is, in other words, 
arguably part of a hegemonic order, and there is a sense in 
which it has been so for many centuries. A key issue here is 
that the magical power associated with Buddhism has to be 
both kept under control, and reserved to the state—in other 
words, in the pre-modern period at least, the monarchy. 
Incidentally, I am deliberately using the term ‘magical power’ 
here rather than ‘charisma’ or the like, since I want to emphasise 
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that we are talking about something seen as powerful and 
effective in the real world. Here one could refer, for example, 
to Neils Mulder’s discussion of the significance of power in 
everyday life in Thailand (Mulder 1992: 15-58). Lesser states 
and regional authorities within what Tambiah referred to as the 
‘galactic polity’ each have their share of this magical power, 
associated with relics of the Buddha and of great saints of the 
past, and with powerful Buddha-images such as the famous 
Emerald Buddha in Bangkok. Private individuals may have 
limited access via amulets and miracle-working monks, but no 
private lay individual can be allowed to acquire magical power 
sufficient to rival centres of state power, and even ascetic forest 
monks who do so are in a somewhat suspect and ambiguous 
position. Thus in such societies, Ray’s forest ascetic style 
becomes marginal if by no means entirely insignificant. 

It would be going a little too far to call the urban monasteries 
and their monks simply agents of the state, but they nevertheless 
have reached a compromise with the state, consciously or 
unconsciously. This compromise gives them a position of high 
status but sets strict limits on their freedom of action. Typically, 
these societies have for many centuries had Supreme Patriarchs 
or the like appointed by the state, or subject to state approval, 
and the hierarchical structure is quite clear; the samgha—the 
monastic order—is subject to the state. 

Whether the relationship was of quite the same kind and 
extent within Indian Buddhism is perhaps hard to say, since 
we are talking about a long period of time and a variety of 
different states. | would imagine that it would have been similar 
at the height of state patronage of Buddhism under the Pala 
empire in present-day Bengal and Bihar, for example, when 
the great monastic universities of Nalanda, VikramasSila, 
Somapuri and so on were flourishing. 

This is not to say that these Buddhist monastic institutions 
were supported exclusively by state patronage. We know that 
the wealthy commercial sectors of ancient Indian cities, with 
their large merchant classes, also played a major part in 
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supporting the monasteries. It seems unlikely, however, that 
establishments of the scale and significance of Nalanda or 
Vikramasila could have existed and prospered had they not 
reached an accommodation with the state. Indeed, many of 
these great monastic universities were initially royal foundations, 
and they seem to have acted as major centres of secular 
education and learning rather than being purely institutions for 
religious instruction. 

At other times and places, however, rulers, wealthy merchants 
and landowners, might mainly patronise Saivite, Vaisnavite or 
Jaina institutions, and Buddhism might have a less significant 
role to play in relationship to the state. In addition, marginal 
spaces and territories such as the great pilgrimage sites, some 
of them within the domains of the Pala empire and similar states, 
but other in more peripheral areas, provided a context where 
other styles of Buddhism could flourish. 

At this point we need to take a closer look at the second 
component of Ray’s threefold model, the forest monastic 
tradition of ascetic renunciates, and more specifically to its 
representatives in the period with which we are mainly 
concerned, the eighth to twelfth centuries C.E. These are the 
Tantric practitioners known as the siddhas, and it is they rather 
than the urban monasteries who provided a critical component 
of the corpus of Buddhist knowledge taken over by Tibet: 
Vajrayana or Tantric Buddhism. 


The Origins of the Vajrayana: The Siddhas 

The Vajrayana originated within, or at least was transmitted to 
Tibet from, a group of Indian practitioners known, in Sanskrit, as 
the siddha, conventionally dated from around the seventh or eighth 
up to the twelfth centuries. Ray does not include the siddha directly 
in his paradigm of the forest saints, since he is concerned with a 
somewhat earlier period, but it is clear enough from his analysis 
that they represent a later development of the classic Buddhist 
forest saints whom he does discuss. They share their association 
with the pilgrimage sites and the itinerent ascetic lifestyle? 
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They also seem in many respects precursors of the sddhus 
of modern India, though modern Indian sadhu are of course 
unlikely to identify themselves as Buddhist. Buddhist siddha 
practitioners nevertheless continued to be a significant part of 
Indian society for many centuries after the collapse of state 
Buddhism in India. We know this in particular from the writings 
of the Sixteenth century Tibetan historian Taranatha 
(Templeman 1997). They seem to have formed a sub-group 
among the Nath yogins who are still a major component of the 
sa@dhu scene. Certainly, contemporary practitioners, whether 
Nath yogins found through much of North India, or the Bauls 
of Bengal, or the Cittars (i.e. siddhas) of Tamilnadu still today 
practice yogic techniques very similar to those of the Vajrayana 
Buddhist siddhas of the eighth to twelfth centuries, combined 
at times with an itinerant way of life focussed on the festivals at 
the major pilgrimage shrines. 

To return to the eighth to twelfth centuries, a number of 
features of the siddha lifestyle are worth considering here, some 
of them no doubt common to earlier versions of the forest 
practitioners, others probably not: 


1. The siddha biographies reveal a complex relationship to 
urban, monastic Buddhism. Respectable academic urban 
monks are depicted as running off to join the siddhas; siddha 
practice is seen as an inner, more profound and more 
effective version of regular monastic practice (so the Tibetan 
saying, ‘outwardly Hinayana, inwardly Mahayana, secretly 
Vajrayana’). The siddha takes vows additional to the 
Pratimoksa vows of the Hinayana practitioner and the 
Bodhicitta vows of the Mahayana practitioner— though 
whether these supersede the earlier vows is a complex and 
vexed question, both in theory and in practice. 


2. Next, we note the siddha’s rejection of monastic celibacy, 
often linked to the significance of forms of sexual sadhana 
or yogic practice. Siddhas, both male and female, regularly 
have sexual partners, though it goes without saying that 
the relationship is for spiritual purposes. This point is often 
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underlined in the stories of the siddhas, who tend to be 
challenged on the legitimacy of their sexual sadhana and 
to respond with a display of magical powers sufficient to 
convince their critics that they are the genuine article. We 
may note however that this rejection of monastic celibacy 
means that one can be both a layman or laywoman (in the 
sense of a married householder) and a siddha, and it also 
means that siddhas can have children who can inherit their 
family property. 

. Another important point is the extensive overlap between 
the siddhas and Saivite practitioners of the Kapalika variety 
(cf. Lorenzen 1972). Several major siddhas (e.g. Kanha = 
Krsnacarya) are important in both Buddhist and Saivite 
(Nath, etc) teaching and initiation lineages. It is now clear 
that this goes beyond the Bhairava-like nature of fierce 
Tantric Buddhist deities to actual sharing of deities and 
texts (e.g Mahakala; cf. Samuel 1993: 422) and to 
substantial textual borrowings from Hindu Tantric 
scriptures being incorporated into central Vajrayana 
Buddhist Tantric texts (Sanderson 1991). 


. This leads on to another issue, the ‘shamanic’ aspect of 
Vajrayana practice in India.7 The assumption of divine 
identity through ritual is a critical part of the Vajrayana, 
and the implication is that it confers divine power on the 
practitioner. This divine power is the basis of the siddha’s 
magical ability, and there are indications that some 
siddhas at some periods at least made a living as itinerant 
magical practitioners, travelling sorcerers one could say. 
Sections of major Tantric texts such as the Hevajra consist 
of collections of spells to be used for various purposes, to 
defeat an enemy army, compel a woman’s love, and the 
like (see Chapter Five, below). 

.This brings us to the question of the specifically 


antinomian character of aspects of the siddha’s way of 
life. Vajrayana siddhas adopted the way of life of the 
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Kapalika ascetics, complete with bone ornaments, skull 
bowls and human bone trumpets. The central rituals of 
the Indian Vajrayana, festive gatherings called ganacakra, 
ideally took place in dangerous and marginal sites and 
times such as cremation-grounds at night. They involved 
an explicit transition into an alternative and non-normal 
mode of existence in which the participants and their 
surroundings were transformed through ‘pure vision’ into 
the Tantric deities and the sacred space of the mandala. 


Needless to say, such behaviour was viewed with some 
ambivalence by the surrounding society. The dd&kini-s, 
female deities and their human representatives, who were 
(and still are today) for Vajrayana Buddhists exalted beings 
associated with the revelation of the Tantric teachings, were 
for respectable Brahmanical society much more dubious 
figures; the modern derivatives of the term in North Indian 
languages generally mean ‘witch’, in the sense of ‘woman 
who causes harm by magical means”* The Kapalika siddhas 
feature in elite literary productions of the period alternatively 
as figures of fun or as evil magicians, the latter being a 
stereotype still operative in modern India. 


6. Despite all this, we notice the insistence throughout the 
siddha material on bodhicitta, the central motivation of 
Mahayana Buddhism, as a defining aspect of the siddha 
lifestyle.> The siddhas saw themselves as rejecting 
conventional behaviour and morality, where appropriate 
for their purposes, in order to embrace a higher morality. 


It is these features that suggest that we might reasonably refer 
to the siddhas in India as bearers of a dissenting tradition. It is 
worth noting that, if the siddha biographies and the Vajrayana 
lineage histories are correct, by no means all siddhas were 
wandering sddhus and other marginal people. They included 
kings, princes, brahmins and others of high social status. Siddha 
practice, in other words, could be part of a ‘dissenting’ life- 
style at fairly exalted political levels. This should perhaps be 
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seen in terms of the political instability of the period, where 
conventional, monastic state Buddhism was on the retreat 
through much of India, the new Hindu and Islamic state 
ideologies were still in process of formation, and the bases for 
conventional morality must at times have seemed particularly 
fragile and unconvincing. The siddha path offered 
Enlightenment (bodhi), but it also offered power, and it seems 
likely that power was at least part of the attraction. 


The Coming of Buddhism to Tibet 

The story of the coming of Buddhism to Tibet has been often 
told and only a brief summary is called for here. It seems 
important however to differentiate between an earlier period in 
which Buddhism was, among other things, being imported in 
its monastic form as a state ideology, and a later period in which 
this was not the case. Tibet from around 640 to 842 C.E. was 
an expansionary empire, absorbing first the older state of Zhang- 
zhung to its west, then substantial slices of regions then under 
the control of Chinese, Nepalese and other surrounding states. 
Towards the end of this period, the first Tibetan monastery was 
founded, at bSam-yas, under royal patronage. 

A central mythic narrative of Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet 
relates to this occasion. The local deities, opposed to the 
introduction of Buddhism, destroyed at night what was built 
during the day, until Santaraksita, an Indian monastic who had 
been imported to serve as the first abbot of the new monastery, 
counselled that the great Tantric siddha Padmasambhava be 
summoned from India to tame the local deities and bind them 
to the service of the Buddhist teachings. Padmasambhava’s 
journey through the Tibetan landscape, overcoming and binding 
a long succession of named deities at specific places, is a central 
episode in the legendary accounts of his life, and laid down the 
terms on which Tibetan Buddhists today deal with those deities. 
He is for the older traditions of Tibetan Vajrayana the most 
important siddha—in fact, he is a kind of second Buddha— 
and he is the central figure in the lineages through which the 
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power of the siddhas has.been transmitted to the present day. 
In 842 C.E., the Tibetan state collapsed, and monastic 
Buddhism more or less disappeared. Vajrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism however survived and gradually prospered in the 
form of mostly hereditary lineages of Tantric practitioners. Over 
time, these hereditary Tantrics seem to have taken over a 
substantial part of the ritual life of village communities 
throughout Tibet. What remained of the older religious traditions 
was gradually made over in Buddhist forms. At the same time, 
however, Tantric Buddhism began to become something subtly 
different from its Indian forms. In part this was a question of 
‘cleaning up’ those elements surviving from the old antinomian, 
cremation-ground context—though they never disappeared 
entirely. More particularly for our present topic, it seems to me 
that by the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries we can no longer, 
in any meaningful sense, describe Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet 
as a dissenting tradition. Padmasambhava in India may have 
been a representative of a dissenting form of Buddhism. His 
lineage successors in Tibet were practitioners of Buddhist 
Tantric ritual in a field in which there was no effective state or 
established state-sponsored tradition to dissent against. 
During the following four centuries there were at most local 
centres of power, one or two of which made efforts to re- 
introduce monastic Buddhism. Monasticism gradually did 
become re-established towards the end of this period, but by 
this time it was inextricably tied up with Tantric Buddhism, in 
a quite different relationship to that described earlier for India. 
Monasticism in Tibet could not provide the hegemonic order 
against which Tantra might dissent, because monasteries were 
themselves significant as centres of Tantric magical power rather 
than being merely the centres of state-sponsored, karma-centred 
scholastic Buddhism we find in modern Theravada societies. 
Political power in Tibetan societies became a question of fragile 
and shifting alliances between local monastic centres, lay 
aristocratic lineages, and rich merchant families. In time, the 
monastery-based regime of the Dalai Lamas became dominant 
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over somewhat less than half the Tibetan cultural area, though 
I have argued elsewhere that it cannot really be seen as imposing 
detailed control on everyday life throughout much of that 
territory, and other centres of local power, including rival 
monastic orders, continued to exist within and without the Dalai 
Lama’s realm (cf Samuel 1993). 

This account is drastically simplified. Complicating factors 
include the involvements of foreign powers, mostly Mongol, 
Chinese and Manchu, the gradual development of scholarly 
and purist forms of Buddhist practice that attempted to restrict 
the more powerful Tantric techniques to an elite of advanced 
practitioners, and various counter-movements from the yogic 
or shamanic side. It is these complications that suggested the 
phrase ‘partial hegemonisation’ in my title. However, rather 
than describing them in detail, I would like to turn to the overall 
nature of the field of knowledge which developed in Tibet 
during this period and prevailed until modern times. 


The Field of Knowledge in Tibet 

Some underlying assumptions of this field, it seems to me, 
changed only slowly over the entire Buddhist period. These 
are assumptions about the nature of magical power, and I have 
suggested elsewhere (Chapters Nine and Ten, this volume) that 
they are similar to those found in other societies of the mid- 
Himalayas (Tamang, Gurung, Magar) and the Southeast Asian 
highlands. Power is thought of as implicit in the landscape, 
particularly in certain places such as mountain-peaks and lakes, 
or sites sacralised through the activity of culture-heroes such as 
Padmasambhava. It should ideally be channelled and directed to 
bring about the welfare and prosperity of local communities and 
to protect them from harm. In this, magical power is no different 
from any other kind of power. Its channelling and directing involves 
the maintenance of harmonious relationships with the local deities 
or spirit-forms who inhabit the landscape, and the proper 
exploitation of the blessing-power (byin rlabs) inherent in sacred 
sites such as those associated with holy men of the past. 
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The stress on the unsatisfactoriness and ultimate unreality of 
everyday life in Mahayana Buddhist thought relativises these 
concerns somewhat and lends them a certain prevailing sense 
of irony (Lichter and Epstein 1983), as well as providing trans- 
worldly goals for a minority. Concerns for the proper use of 
magical power for this-worldly ends nevertheless remain at the 
basis of the Tibetan approach to reality, constantly reiterated in 
domestic ritual, communal village ritual and monastic ritual on 
behalf of local communities. Vajrayana Buddhism continues 
to provide the primary technology for dealing with them. 

Certain people have special access to power, through family 
connections or innate ability, and it is necessary to form 
relationships with these people. These may be straightforward 
exchange relationships, as when one pays a village shaman to 
find the cause of an illness, or a group of monks to recite 
auspicious texts on the occasion of a wedding. More interesting 
for our purposes are ongoing hierarchical relationships, which 
in Tibet usually have something of a contractual and patron- 
client character. (Even local deities swear vows and are bound 
to observe the terms to which they have agreed.) If a lama or 
monastery fails to provide effective magical services, one can 
always turn elsewhere. I have suggested elsewhere that elements 
of Tibetan Buddhism even in modern times can be understood 
quite well in terms of centres of quasi-shamanic power 
competing for custom (Samuel 1993). 

A significant question then becomes: on what grounds can 
one claim to be an effective supplier of magical power? Here | 
will list some of the possible bases for such claims: 


* being the possessor of important Tantric ritual teaching 
lineages, particularly where handed down by heredity (e.g. 
the "Khon family of Sa-skya) or reincarnation (e.g. the 
*Bri-gung hierarchs); 


* being the descendant or recognised reincarnation of a past 
lama known for magical power and ability; power is 
thought of as inhering in the lineage (gdung rgyud); 
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¢ being head of a large and disciplined monastic community 
(this does not necessarily mean that one is oneself an 
ordained monk); 


¢ having established a personal reputation for spiritual 
development (and thus magical power); 


* having access to direct revelation from Padmasambhava, 
the tantric deities, etc. (this is likely to become the basis 
of a body of personal ritual); 


e having access to important holy sites or relics containing 
power (byin rlabs). 


The role of myths and quasi-historical narratives in supporting 
such claims is probably already clear. Such material was, and 
still is, propagated in all sorts of ways, ranging from ritual 
performance (such as the famous Black Hat ceremony by which 
the rGyal-ba Karma-pa lamas reaffirm their identity with the 
founder of their reincarnation series, Dus-gsum mkhyen-pa), 
hagiographies of lamas (rnam thar), histories of monasteries 
and their teachers (lo rgyus, gdan rabs, etc) and pilgrimage 
guides (gnas yig) as well as through all kinds of oral transmission 
in formal and informal contexts, In these ways lamas and 
monasteries in Tibet established claims as channels for magical 
power on behalf of the wider community. These claims 
historically formed the basis of their political role; secular 
landowners and local aristocratic lineages reached 
accommodations with them (including networks of marriage 
alliance over several generations); foreign powers from the 
Mongols in the Thirteenth century to the Manchus in the 
Seventeenth to Nineteenth centuries accepted their claims and 
set up alliances with them. Such stability as Tibetan politics 
maintained until the Twentieth century depended on these 
networks of alliance between monastic and lay power and the 
willingness of local populations to accept their authority .® 

In terms of hegemony, this is a rather weak situation.’ The 
alliances tended to be fragile, their power (in secular terms) 
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was limited, and their control over the everyday lives of the 
Tibetan population, even in the more centralised areas, was 
limited to taxation and control of labour power rather than 
encompassing the ideological mechanisms we generally 
associate with hegemony. At the same time, an established 
idiom for claims to power did gradually develop, and it is in 
this sense that we can speak of the partial hegemonisation of 
Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet. This idiom was made up of 
elements such as the recognition of reincarnate status or of 
hereditary descent from significant historical lamas; of the 
ceremonies of initiation into and transmission of valued 
Vajrayana teachings; and the monastic ritual dances and life- 
empowerment rituals, in which monastic power is explicitly 
transferred to the lay population. These elements, along with 
the oral narratives and textual material mentioned before, 
outlined a discursive space within which claims to magical 
power (and hence religious status) could validly be made. 

As I have suggested, this discourse incorporated and 
extended earlier Tibetan understandings of the nature and 
functions of magical power, and formed the basis for the 
widespread acceptance of Tibetan Buddhism by the Tibetan 
population. It seems that this discourse had considerable ability 
to reshape and absorb dissenting elements. Here I briefly give 
two examples: 


1.In Civilized Shamans, | discuss the late fifteenth century 
‘yogic reaction’ to the increasing formalisation and 
monasticisation of Tibetan religion (Samuel 1993: 518- 
22). This reaction was rapidly absorbed and incorporated 
within parts of the monastic tradition. Within a couple of 
generations, the ‘dissenting’ and anti-structural songs of 
the radical yogins, with their inbuilt critique of monastic 
practices, were being recited as part of monastic liturgy 
(1993: 522). 


2. More recently, David Germano has sketched the development 
of the non-Tantric meditation tradition of rDzogs-chen Sems- 
sde (‘Mind Series’). In its earlier stages in Tibet (tenth to 
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eleventh centuries) this seems to have been the basis of'a 
series of non-Tantric contemplative exercises, based on a 
textual discourse with a “constant antinomian tendency... a 
rhetorical lawlessness asserting a primordial dimension that 
is neither accessed by, nor governed by, law-abiding 
patterns” (Germano 1994: 240). It included neither deity 
visualisation nor traditional initiation and transmission rituals. 
The gradual incorporation of rDzogs-chen into Mahayana 
discourse can be traced through the works of a series of 
important Tibetan lamas, including kLong-chen rab-’byams- 
pa (1308-63) and ’Jigs-med gling-pa (1730-98). By the early 
19th century, rDzogs-chen had become fully incorporated 
into a characteristically Vajrayana series of preliminary 
Tantric practices and initiations (Germano 1994: 275-6). ’Jigs- 
med gling-pa himself became the origin of a series of 
reincarnate lineages, particularly those deriving from ’Jam- 
dbyangs mkhyen-rtse’i dbang-po (1820-92), who dominated 
the monasteries of Eastern Tibet by the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, forming an effective counter to the 
dGe-lugs-pa monasticism prevailing in Central Tibet and the 
Chinese borderlands (A-mdo, Tre-hor). It is interesting for 
our purposes here both that rDzogs-chen retained a heterodox 
edge as a higher-level ‘reframing’ of conventional Vajrayana, 
and that it only became the basis of monastic traditions 
competitive with the established Vajrayana orders by 
adopting their basic ritual paraphernalia and conceptual 
structure. 


Conclusion 
This paper is, as is clear, no more than a sketch of some of the 
underlying parameters of what J have called the Tibetan field 
of knowledge. However, it may suggest some features of how 
this strongly decentralised and apparently non-hegemonic field 
operated. In particular, the gradual evolution of a common set 
of assumptions underlying the field, which determined what 
might be viable and potentially legitimate claims, is of 
considerable interest. Such a set of assumptions does not arise 
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out of nowhere. It grows from ideas and concepts already 
pervading the field at a previous stage, and it develops in 
response to the social and political circumstances prevailing 
during the period of formation. It would be possible to trace 
this evolution in some detail (cf. Samuel 1993: 447-50 for some 
examples), although I have not attempted this here. 

Likewise, the field is vulnerable to drastic changes in social 
and political circumstances. Among Tibetan Buddhist 
populations today, the kinds of claims I have discussed here 
have not entirely lost their meaning, but they have a tense and 
complex relationship to new claims based on assumptions 
derived from a new global context: the Dalai Lama as leader of 
a nation-state; high lamas as figures in a quasi-ecclesiastical 
hierarchy;? Buddhist philosophy as an academic subject making 
knowledge-claims comparable to those of Western philosophy 
or physics, and the like; and above all, the need to defend 
against Chinese political claims. The field is unstable and 
changing, and it will be interesting to see how it develops in 
years to come, and what kinds of space are left within it for 
‘dissent,’ whether religious or political. 


Notes 

This chapter originated as a paper for the South Asian Anthropologists’ 

Group annual conference in London, September 1995, and was also given 

in a revised form at the University of Groningen in February 1996. It is 

published here for the first time. 

1. In fact, it is arguable that a state such as China in 1995 is a poor 
example of the Gramscian role of ideology, since nobody any longer 
appears to believe the ideology, and power is actually maintained 
by the use or threat of use of physical force. 

2. It may be noted that Tambiah regards those forest saints in Thailand 
associated with magical power as representing a more “tantric” style 
of practice than that characteristic of Theravadin monks (Tambiah 
1984). 

3. Fuse shamanic in the same sense as in my books Mind, Body and 
Culture (Samuel 1990) and Civilized Shamans (Samuel 1993). See 
Chapter One. 
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4. One should perhaps be wary of taking this picture as uniformly true 
for the entire siddha period. Vajrayana practitioners had probably 
gained considerable legitimacy in some areas by the end of the period, 
as is suggested by the high status of the Vajracarya priests in present- 
day Newar society and of their equivalents, the pedanda bauddha, 
in modern Bali. It seems that in twelfth-century Java, both Vajrayana 
and Pasupata practitioners had acquired state support and high social 
status (Becker 1993), though it is not clear how far these were at the 
antinomian end of the overall spectrum of Tantric siddhas and yogins. 
Sanderson (1988) discusses how the Saivite versions of this 
“cremation-ground culture” were in time tidied up and rendered 
respectable (see also Germano 1994: 232 and n.73). 

5. Note however such pairs as relative bodhicitta and absolute 
bodhicitta. Bodhicitta never loses its association with compassion 
and altruism, but it acquires a variety of more complex connotations, 
including internal physiological ones (Samuel 1989). 

6. This raises the question of what alternatives local populations might 
have in relation to landowners. Briefly, these were switching 
allegiance and/or moving to a marginal area. A continuing labour 
shortage meant that these options were often realistic. 

7. My description marginalises such stable and institutional aspects as 
the large teaching monasteries of Central Tibet which tend to 
dominate many descriptions of Tibetan religion and politics (e.g. 
Goldstein 1989). For reasons why I feel that this shift of emphasis is 
appropriate, see Samuel 1993: 142-6. A more extended treatment 
would nevertheless need to incorporate more explicitly the effects 
of the establishment of the dGe-lugs-pa state in Central Tibet in the 
mid-seventeenth century and the development of state institutions 
there and elsewhere. 

8. As in the formal recognition of heads of the four orders of Tibetan 
Buddhism (five, with Bon), or the prevalence of the Catholic-derived 
titles of “His Holiness” and “His Eminence” for high reincarnate 
lamas. 
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Tibetan Tantra as a Form of 
Shamanism: Some Reflections 
of the Vajrayana and its 
Shamanic Origins 


\/ 
o,° 


Sandy Macdonald’s writings have been a constant source of 
stimulation and encouragement to me and to many others 
involved in trying to understand Tibetan and Himalayan religion 
in its social context. The subject of this chapter, originally 
written for a Festchrift in his honour, is the relationship between 
Buddhism and shamanism in Tibet, and, in particular, the 
prehistory of that relationship in India. It intersects with several 
themes of his work. The chapter is a kind of parergon to my 
book, Civilized Shamans (Samuel 1993), and explores some 
questions sketched but not dealt with in any detail in that book. 


Tibetan Lamas and Shamanism 
The suggestion that lamas can be seen as shamanic practitioners 
is, of course, not new. All three of the Tibetanist contributions 
to the 1976 collection Spirit Possession in the Nepal Himalayas, 
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edited by Hitchcock and Jones, made this suggestion in one 
way or another, although they also all qualified it in various 
ways. Thus Barbara Aziz suggested that the reincarnate lama 
(sprul sku) may be considered a type of shaman, noting both 
the idiom by which the sprul sku are, in a sense, permanently 
possessed by deities, and the lamas’ role in healing, exorcism 
and divination (Aziz 1976). Robert Paul, in an article which 
focused on the hlawa (Tib. lha pa), Sherpa village shamans 
who are essentially not concerned with Buddhist deities or 
powers per se, although they operate under the general guidance 
of the lamas, also pointed to the overlap between the role of 
the hlawa and that of the lamas, while observing that the lamas 
operate in a far more formal and rational way (Paul 1976:149). 
Finally, William Stablein suggested that the Tibetan and Nepali 
Tantric practitioners could be referred to as neo-shamans, 
meaning that their techniques represent a transformation of 
shamanism (Stablein 1976:371-2). 

Many of the difficulties felt by these three authors in 
identifying the practice of Tibetan lamas as shamanic derive 
from the restrictive and typological fashion in which shamanism 
itself has often been treated, with emphasis on the public display 
' of ecstatic or trance states. Such approaches maximise the 
contrast with the more controlled, restrained and literary nature 
of Tibetan Tantric ritual. This remains true whether the term 
shamanism is confined to the allegedly classic shamanic form 
found in Siberia, in which the shaman visits the world of spirits 
in a state of ecstasy, or extended to include practitioners using 
an idiom of spirit-mediumship (where the spirit speaks through 
the practitioner, temporarily replacing his or her normal 
identity). 

This latter distinction has come to seem increasingly 
questionable even for Siberian material, and, as several 
contributors to Spirit Possession in the Nepal Himalayas noted, 
it works particularly poorly in the Nepal Himalayas, where 
religious practitioners fulfilling similar social functions may 
work in vocabularies that incorporate elements of either 
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spirit-possession or shamanic flight or, frequently, both. 

It seems to make better sense to regard shamanic flight and 
spirit-mediumship as alternative techniques or vocabularies 
used by practitioners who have in common that they are 
involved in bringing about transformations in consciousness. I 
have argued for this position at length in my book Mind, Body 
and Culture (Samuel 1990). There I proposed an alternative 
approach to the understanding of shamanism, which I have 
developed in specific relation to Tibet in a more recent work, 
Civilized Shamans (Samuel 1993). 

This approach can be stated in definitional form as follows: 
shamanism is “the regulation and transformation of human life 
and human society through the use (or purported use) of 
alternate states of consciousness by means of which specialist 
practitioners are held to communicate with a mode of reality 
alternative to, and more fundamental than, the world of 
everyday experience” (Samuel 1993: 8; see also Samuel 1990: 
106-9). The key phrase here is “the regulation and 
transformation of human life and human society”; in other words 
I am at least as interested in what shamanic transformations in 
consciousness mean for the functioning of human societies as 
in how shamanic practitioners bring about transformations in 
consciousness in themselves and in their clients. 

Given such an approach, one can consider the Vajrayana in 
Tibet as, among other things, a sophisticated variety of 
shamanism. There are contrasts, undoubtedly, between the 
literary and philosophical form of much Vajrayana material 
and the more pragmatic (though often also poetic) mode of 
expression found within—say—Northern Magar or Malay 
shamanism (de Sales 1991, Laderman 1991). Despite these 
contrasts, lamas in Tibetan societies carry out many of the 
functions of shamans in other societies. 

Whether Vajrayana be considered to constitute a variety of 
‘shamanism’ (in an extended sense) or some kind of 
transformed and literate derivation from ‘shamanism’ (in a 
narrower sense) is perhaps not ultimately all that significant. In 
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either case, the shamanic aspects of Vajrayana are scarcely 
separable, at least in the modern context, from Vajrayana as a 
path to the traditional Buddhist goal of enlightenment. This is 
evident in that central feature of Vajrayana practice, the adoption 
of the identity of a Tantric deity (yi dam). This is, as is well 
known, an active and conscious assumption of divine identity, 
not a simple state of possession by an external god. In Tibetan 
idiom, however, the deity is initially both internal (dam tshig 
sems dpa’) and external (ye shes sems dpa’). It is a potentiality 
within both the individual human being and within the universe 
as a whole, and the point of the operation could perhaps be 
described as the practitioner tuning into an underlying modality 
of the universe and so overcoming the illusory duality between 
individual human being and the universe as a whole. 

The ultimate aim of this as of all aspects of Tantric yoga is 
the attainment of Buddhahood, the ‘supreme siddhi’ (siddhi = 
magical power, magical attainment). Once the practitioners have 
taken on the identity of deities, however, en route as it were to 
Buddhahood, the powers of the deities are accessible to them. 
This is the basis of the ordinary or relative siddhis, which 
include such pragmatic and this-worldly matters as healing, 
long life, prosperity, divination of future events, or the 
destruction of obstacles and hostile forces. It is also the 
foundation of the ritual practice of the lamas. 

Attaining the status of the deity also involves the attainment 
of ‘pure vision’ (dag snang), in which the world appears 
transformed into its underlying nature as a mandala of Tantric 
deities. Often lamas are said to encounter these deities in 
personified form in dreams and visions, to be addressed by 
them and to receive teachings from them, and to return from 
these encounters with new teachings, rituals and practices for 
their followers. These encounters, familiar from the origin 
narratives associated with particular Tantric practices in Tibet, 
can easily be seen as a Vajrayana transformation of shamanic 
encounters with spirit-guides. 

The matter of reincarnate lamas, and that of lamas as 
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emanations of deities, can perhaps be regarded as secondary 
issues, though certainly of importance within the Tibetan 
religious context. What is more significant for my present 
purposes is that all Tantric lamas, whether reincarnate or not, 
engage in practices in the course of which they are held to 
transform into deities, to carry out various operations within 
the divine world which are held to have real consequences 
within our everyday world, and then to return to our everyday 
world. Through these practices, they are thought to benefit their 
followers and clients. While this is perhaps not quite the ‘classic’ 
shamanism of the Central Asian-Siberian variety, it is something 
very like it, both in idiom and in social function.? 


The Development of Shamanic Buddhism in Tibet 

If we accept that there is something that we can call shamanic 
about the Buddhist lamas of Tibet, this leads on to the questions 
of how and why this happened. Why it happened can, I think, 
be answered in part in historical terms. Tibet, particularly during 
the politically unsettled period from the ninth to thirteenth 
centuries when Tibetan Buddhism took on its basic forms, 
provided the context needed for the development of a formal, 
rational, clerical religion to only a limited degree. Tibetan 
Buddhism, particularly in those early days, was dependent on 
lay patronage, and this meant patronage by villagers and local 
chieftains rather than by the centralised states that took over 
the sponsorship of Buddhism in Theravadin countries like 
Burma, Thailand or Sri Lanka. 

In accommodating to this situation, Tibetan Buddhism 
undoubtedly changed in many ways from its Indian 
antecedents. Buddhism survived in Tibet, initially, as a set of 
techniques which were adopted by indigenous shamanic 
practitioners, and often passed down as the property of particular 
hereditary lineages. Monasticism, scholarship, and the Buddhist 
philosophic tradition did not become firmly established until the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and Buddhism always owed 
much of its support to its ability to provide shamanic services? 
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Western scholarship tended for many years to trace back as 
much as possible of this ‘magical’ side of Tibetan Buddhism to 
the so-called pre-Buddhist religion of Bon (see Chapter Six, 
below). Buddhist lamas themselves, while occasionally willing 
to aid Western scholars in this largely delusory pursuit (e.g. 
Trungpa 1978), were clear enough that the antecedents of 
Tibetan ritual practice of all kinds lay primarily in India, 
specifically in the Tantric Buddhism of the siddhas, Buddhist 
teachers who flourished in India from around the eighth to 
eleventh centuries. 

In fact, if the lamas today function as shamans, they do so 
using a primarily Indian set of techniques. Certainly the Tibetans 
reworked and transformed in many ways what they received 
from India, developing new social forms (such as the hereditary 
Jama), new institutions (the monastic state), and many new rituals 
for dealing with local deities (such as those of the mountains, 
lakes and rivers of Tibet) and local concerns (e.g. soul-loss). 
However, the techniques underlying these rituals were not 
locally derived, but were part of the body of techniques brought 
to Tibet from India by the Indian and Tibetan teachers who 
crossed the Himalayas, particularly between the eighth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

There can be little doubt about this. The basic structure of 
Tantric ritual can be found not only in the Sanskrit texts and 
their Tibetan translations, but also in the surviving traditions of 
Tantric practice of Japan, Bali and the Newar population of the 
Kathmandu valley. While these traditions are of varying degrees 
of elaborateness, their underlying structure is essentially 
identical to that of Tibetan Vajrayana ritual. The conclusion is 
inescapable that the basic procedures are Indian, not Tibetan. 
What I do in the rest of this chapter is to speculate about the 
origins of this body of shamanic ritual techniques, and on how 
it came to be associated with Buddhism in India. 


The Origins of Tantra in India 
One has to be careful when talking about the origins of 
something like Tantric yoga, or of shamanic practices more 
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generally. One of the central points of shamanism is its creative 
aspect. Shamans have the potential to be cultural innovators, 
and frequently are. I have argued (in Mind, Body and Culture) 
that shamanism be defined in terms of this central process of 
modification and transformation of culture. Consequently, 
detailed aspects of shamanic practice are not necessarily very 
old. They may easily have been made up by a contemporary 
practitioner, or in the recent past. This is not an indication of 
inauthenticity, but of the continuing creativity that defines the 
authentic shaman. 

It is also an aspect of the competitive relationship that often 
exists between shamanic practitioners. Shamans (and this is 
equally true for lamas) are competing for clients, and innovation 
may serve the same purpose as it does in commercial advertising 
today; the shaman with a special technique may gain an edge 
over his or her competitors. 

Both these factors can, I think, be demonstrated very clearly 
in the history of Tibetan Buddhism, which is at its most 
characteristically shamanic in this respect. New deities (or new 
forms of well-known deities), new rituals, new techniques, have 
been produced in a continuing stream from the early stages of 
Tantric Buddhism in Tibet through to the twentieth century. 
This is most conspicuous with the gter ston or ‘discoverers of 
hidden teachings’ in the rNying-ma-pa and Bon-po traditions, 
but it occurs within all Buddhist traditions in Tibet. If it has 
received little emphasis in many accounts of Tibetan religion, 
this is because the Tibetans themselves tend to present their 
tradition as conservative and to describe innovation as 
rediscovery. The gter ston does not, in the Tibetan idiom, create 
a new practice or teaching. He rediscovers through visionary 
techniques a teaching which was first created by Guru 
Padmasambhava in ancient times. Similarly the dag snang or 
‘pure visions’ of the deities out of which many new practices 
originate are, if regarded as authentic, genuine visions of the 
deity, rather than invention by the lama concerned. The inspired 
bards of the Ge-sar Epic, the ’bab sgrung, do not create new 
episodes of the epic, but remember episodes in which they 
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took part during a past life when they were part of the epic 
hero’s army. 

One can assume that the Vajrayana in India was marked 
throughout by a similar level of creativity and innovation. There 
was nevertheless a shared symbolic language within which much 
of this innovation takes place, and it is at this level that we can 
perhaps look for origins. New deities were continually 
emerging, but their iconography tended to be fairly similar to 
the old ones. New mandalas might appear, but they shared the 
basic structural elements of the old mandalas. A particular 
practice might involve visualizing the cakras and ndadis within 
the body in a slightly different way, but it would still speak of 
cakras and nddis. The number of specific structural elements 
is relatively limited, and one can ask: where did this language 
of Tantric deities, of mandalas, and of cakras and nddis 
originate? So far, Indological scholarship seems to offer only 
hints and partial answers to this question. 


The History of Buddhist Tantra in India: 
Snellgrove’s Model 

David Snellgrove’s Indo-Tibetan Buddhism is the major recent 
attempt to deal with the history of Buddhist Tantra in India 
(Snellgrove 1987). Snellgrove also presented much of his 
analysis of Tantric history in a more condensed form, with some 
new material, in an article published the following year 
(Snellgrove 1988). I shall refer to both items together here. 

What Snellgrove does in these works is to take the material 
known to us within the Tibetan classifications of the Buddhist 
Tantras (the four classes of the New Tantra tradition, and the 
nine-fold rNying-ma-pa and Bon classifications) and to sketch 
a historical model by which that material may have evolved. 
For the later Tibetan tradition, of course, the various Tantra 
classes are generally seen as forming a single system. 
Snellgrove’s approach therefore tends to cut rather across the 
grain of the Tibetan view of Vajrayana. 

Nevertheless, I find much of Snellgrove’s argument 
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persuasive. His relatively narrow focus, however, on Buddhism 
as religion and on the Tantras as religious literature means that 
the shamanic or pragmatic side of the Vajrayana is on the whole 
marginal to his concerns. The relevant parts of his argument 
can be summarised as follows: 


!. The material classed by later Indian and Tibetan tradition as 
Kriya or Carya Tantra’ is in origin not specifically Tantric at 
all. It involves, for the most part, conventional Mahayana 
deities; its performance requires no Tantric ‘vow’; and it is 
largely continuous with material in the later Mahayana Sutras - 
It can best be regarded simply as a body of ritual procedures 
which grew up as part of the practice of Mahayana Buddhism 
(Snellgrove 1987: 233, 1988: 1364). The mandala in this 
context simply refers to the sacred precincts, and not to the. 
symmetrical cosmogram now familiar to us, which could 
only come in with the expansion of the basic Three Families 
(Tathagata, Lotus, Vajra) to five. 


2.The Yoga Tantra material, and particularly the most 
important Yoga Tantra text, the Sarvatathdgatatattva- 
samgraha (a text edited and studied in detail by Snellgrove) 
marks a significant change, involving the addition of two 
further families and, in particular, the move to centre stage 
of Vajrapani (originally not distinct from Vajradhara or 
Vajrasattva), the Vajra Family (previously the lowest of 
the three families), and the symbolism of the Vajra in 
general. It is only with these texts that one can properly 
speak of the ‘Vajrayana’ (1987: 240, 242-3). 


3. While Kriya, Carya and Yoga Tantras represent ‘a general 
stock of Tantric material’ which had by the eighth century 
already spread from India to Central Asia, China and Tibet, 
there were other Tantric traditions (1988: 1357). These 
include (a) the rDzogs-chen Tantras, now known through 
their transmission and development by the rNying-ma-pa 
and Bon-po traditions in Tibet, and (b) the Yogini or Prajiia 
Tantras which reached Tibet from the late Tenth century 
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onwards. This latter group of Tantras, known by its 
followers as the Supreme Yoga (Anuttarayoga) Tantras, 
originated among Saivite-influenced yogic circles in Bihar 
and Bengal. The fierce deities typical of Anuttarayoga 
Tantra are essentially Saivite in origin and can be clearly 
distinguished from the Buddhist-derived deities found in 
the other Tantra classes (1987: 152ff, 462-3; 1988: 1361). 


4. All this varied material was taken up and systematised 
after the eighth century by the Indian siddhas (1987: 
180ff), and was further systematised by the Tibetans after 
its transmission to Tibet. 


While one can question some of the details, Snellgrove’s general 
picture is convincing (see Samuel 1993: 409-14). The distinction 
between Kriya and Carya material, on the one hand, and Yoga 
and Anuttarayoga, on the other, seems particularly clear. Nancy 
Hock has argued, using iconographical evidence from the 
Buddhist monastery of Ratnagiri in Orissa, for a similar 
distinction. She notes that the Kriya and Carya material (which 
She labels, after Winternitz, ‘Mantrayana’ in distinction to 
“Vajrayana’) is present from the seventh and eighth centuries, 
while Yoga and Anuttarayoga material appears only from the 
late ninth century (Hock 1987). This suggests that Kriya and 
Carya material corresponds to a body of standard monastic 
ritual practice already present before the time of the siddhas. 

The distinction between Yoga and Anuttarayoga (Yogini or 
Prajna Tantra) material seems less solidly based, as Snellgrove 
himself admits (e.g. 1987: 268-9). Snellgrove’s somewhat 
negative treatment® of the latter (Saivite is clearly a derogatory 
label in this context) is perhaps motivated by his justifiable 
irritation at the tendency of New Tantric purists, Tibetan and 
Western, to dismiss rNying-ma-pa, Bon, and rDzogs-chen as 
‘inauthentic’ on historical grounds. If ‘Saivite-type’ material, 
however, is primarily a question of fierce deities of the Siva- 
Bhairava-Kali type, along with a tendency to antinomian 
practices, then it is clearly a feature of rNying-ma-pa (‘Old 
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Tantra’) and Bon traditions as well as of the New Tantra lineages 
deriving from the later Indian siddhas. 


Encounters with the Dark 

In any case, it seems to me that a central component of the 
Indian origins of Vajrayana shamanism is to be found precisely 
in the confrontation with the dark forces which takes place 
through the symbolism of these fierce ‘Saivite’ deities.© We 
can hardly doubt that the forces encountered were seen as dark 
and frightening. These deities incorporate the fierce appearance, 
the knives and skull-cups, the garlands of skulls, freshly-flayed 
human skins, bone ornaments and other horrific accoutrements 
familiar from Saivite contexts. The Buddhist siddhas seem little 
different in their outward garb and conduct from the Kapalikas, 
the wandering Saivite yogins who occur in Indian stories and 
plays of the time as black magicians, figures both of horror 
and of fun, though they were clearly also more than that 
(Lorenzen 1972). Vajrayana hagiography nevertheless 
described the Kapalika-like Buddhist yogins as heroes of the 
path to Enlightenment (Templeman 1983, 1989; Samuel 1993: 
421).’? Likewise for their female associates, the dakinis. For 
non-Tantric Indian tradition they are ‘female imps, eaters of 
raw flesh’ associated with Kali (Danielou 1964: 288), while — 
for the Tibetan Vajrayana they are, as we know, exalted female 
initiatory spirits who aid the practitioner on the path to 
Enlightenment. 

This ambiguity is present in the surviving textual material of 
the siddhas themselves. One of the most significant components 
of their way of life was a kind of festive gathering, the so- 
called ganacakra or ‘tantric feast’ (Snellgrove 1987: 160-170). 
In many respects, the ganacakra as described in Anuttarayoga 
texts sounds like the kind of horrific witches’ sabbath attested 
in the folk imaginations of many peoples around the world: 
gatherings at night in cremation-grounds, where the participants 
would sing and dance among decomposing corpses and feast 
upon human flesh and other repulsive delicacies. It is hardly 
surprising that a common meaning of dakini and its reflexes in 
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modern Indian languages is ‘witch’. Yet the Vajrayana accounts 
also present the ganacakra as a context for the display of 
Enlightened consciousness through song and dance. Consider, 
for example, the songs of Mar-pa, many of them described as 
created for such occasions (Trungpa 1982). The stress is less 
on the horrific and disreputable context of the proceedings than 
on the ganacakra as providing a context in which ordinary 
consciousness and relative truth can be transcended. 

For Indians of the period who became involved in Vajrayana 
practice, these horrific associations must have been strongly 
present. A central part of the Vajrayana path, at least in its 
Indian contexts, must have consisted in a deliberate 
confrontation with the horrific powers and forces of destruction? 
The Vajrayana path in India involved encounters with forces 
that, for all their ultimately positive intrinsic nature, were seen 
as dangerous and frightening. This remains true in Tibet, and it 
is conspicuous in the biographies of the Indian siddhas (e.g. 
Templeman 1989). An important clue as to what is involved in 
these encounters is given by Tantric narratives such as that 
associated with the Himalayan pilgrimage site of La-phyi 
(Macdonald 1990, Huber 1989). In these narratives, the fierce 
Buddhist deities are seen as forcibly taking over the places of 
worship, form, dress, and even the consorts of fierce Saivite 
deities. Yet, as Macdonald notes, the narrative is not really about 
the destruction of the Saivite deities, but about their 
transformation into ‘higher’ and more Enlightened forms. When 
the yogin takes on the role of the Tantric yi dam (such as 
Cakrasamvara at La-phyi), the world around him is remade in 
the image of the mandala of which he now forms the centre, 
and the dangerous forces represented by the Saivite deities are 
replaced by their transformed Buddhist counterparts. 

In this way, the yogin learns how to overcome the powers of 
destruction, and how to transmute them into healing and 
productive aspects of Enlightened being (as expressed in the 
‘mundane siddhis’ or magical powers). This process of 
encountering the powers of the dark is the place where the 
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Vajrayana is closest to shamanism, and it provides the. basis 
for the Tibetan lamas’ shamanic practice. Note, incidentally, 
that the internal processes of Tantric yoga, with their deliberate 
simulation of the process of death, represent a more ‘internal’ 
version of the same scenario. The confrontation with the powers 
of destruction, and with death itself, is a very widespread 
component of how one becomes a shaman in many different 
societies. 

If this encounter with the dark provides the context from 
which the shamanic aspects of Vajrayana derive, we are left 
with a number of further questions, of which I shall discuss 
two in the remainder of this article: Did the Yoga Tantra and 
Anuttarayoga Tantra material originate inside or outside India?, 
and, Why were people attracted to this new and radical version 
of Buddhism? 


The Origins of the Yoga and Anuttarayoga Tantras 
Where did the various elements of this potent mix originate? 
Snellgrove refers to Eastern India in general, and Bengal and 
Bihar more specifically, as the place of origin of the 
Anuttarayoga Tantras in particular. This seems to be predicated 
mainly on the occurrence of material in the root text of the 
Hevajra Tantra and in the siddha songs in a language identified 
as Old Bengali (or Old Oriya, etc). Eastern India was 
undoubtedly important in the later stages of the siddha tradition, 
though the close connections between Tibet and the Bengal- 
Bihar region may have led to an overrepresentation of material 
from these areas in the surviving Vajrayana corpus. However, 
the linguistic evidence of the texts does not tell us much about 
the circles where the Anuttarayoga Tantras originated, since 
this may have taken place some centuries prior to the siddha 
period and to the redaction of the Hevajra Tantra text known 
to us today. In any case, as we have seen, the distinction 
between Anuttarayoga and Yoga Tantras should not be taken 
too rigidly. Much of the techniques and methodology of 
Anuttarayoga can be found also in Yoga Tantra texts. 
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Equally, references in Vajrayana tradition to the origins of 
particular lineages in Shambhala, Oddiyana and the like do not 
necessarily tell us very much. Several Tantras trace their lineages 
back to Oddiyana, but even if the identification of Oddiyana 
with Swat in present-day northern Pakistan is taken as reliable,'° 
journeys to Oddiyana may have been as much visionary as 
real. The same is equally or more true for the apparently 
mythical land of Shambhala (Bernbaum 1980). At any rate, it 
is difficult to see much about these texts that can be connected 
to what we know of the Central Asian context." 

The apparent references to China in the rDzogs-chen lineages 
and in some Hindu Tantric texts may be more significant 
(Guenther 1974; Bharati 1965). As Filliozat demonstrated many 
years ago (Filliozat 1969), there are connections between China 
and the siddha tradition in India (which included both Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist teachers). There are certainly remarkable 
similarities between the internal practices of the Taoists and 
those of some forms of Tantric yoga. Central features of this 
complex are becoming aware of the flows of energy (gi in 
China, prana in India) along pathways within the body and 
gaining control over these energy flows as a means of attaining 
psychic powers, liberation and extreme longevity.'!? These 
practices are attested in China well before they are known in 
India, and it seems on the face of it not unlikely that they 
travelled from China to India.'? They came to form an important 
part of Vajrayana Buddhist practice in India and Tibet. Neither 
these nor the possible Chinese connection with rDzogs-chen 
thought however have much bearing on the origin of what we 
can refer to as the ‘Yogini Tantra’ material, with its use of fierce, 
apparently Saivite-related deities, ganacakra and the like, or 
on the reasons for its gradual adoption by apparently respectable 
Buddhist circles, including the monks at the great ‘monastic 
universities’ of Bihar and Bengal. A look at the general context 
of Indian society itself at the time may be of more use in this 
respect. 
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Indian Society and the Buddhist Adoption of Vajrayana 
The Indian subcontinent from the fifth to twelfth centuries was 
evidently a very different place from the India known to us 
from recent history. Brahmanical Hinduism was still in process 
of establishment in much of what we think of today as Hindu 
India at the beginning of this period. This process involved the 
settlement of Brahmin families with land grants by Hinduizing 
rulers in areas corresponding, for example, to much of modern 
Bangladesh or West Bengal. The caste system would have born 
little resemblance to the classic Dumontian model. The state 
was becoming increasingly Hindu, in areas not yet taken over 
by Islam, but Buddhist institutions were still a conspicuous part 
of society. Thus, formally Hindu regimes in Bengal and Bihar 
continued to support the monastic universities, those remarkable 
institutions of Buddhist scholarship from whose ex-students 
the Tibetans were to learn so much. Further south, large parts 
of Orissa must still have been ‘tribal,’ though it is difficult to 
know quite what ‘tribal’ might mean at this period,'* and the 
regions that now form Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu retained 
a strong Buddhist presence. 

It is tempting to look to tribal populations as sources of 
shamanic aspects of the Vajrayana, since the tribal peoples today 
certainly preserve elements of shamanic practice (Rahmann 
1959), and the siddha lineages include a number of figures 
that might be regarded as ‘tribal’ in origin. However, the idiom 
of shamanic practice among modern Indian tribal populations 
does not seem particularly close to that of Vajrayana shamanism. 
Thus, Alex Wayman suggested many years ago that the five 
‘families’ (Sanskrit kula) of Tantric practice, which correspond 
to the centre and four directions of the basic Tantric mandala, 
could be regarded as metaphorical totemic clans. Wayman noted 
how, as in totemic clans, the ‘families’ of the mandala form a 
classificatory scheme under which all phenomena, animate and 
inanimate, could be included. However, while mandala-like 
structures can be found in many preliterate societies, including 
those of Aboriginal Australia and of Native North America (cf. 
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Samuel 1990), I know of no examples from tribal India or 
anywhere nearby. This does not exclude the possibility that 
such schemes existed at an earlier stage, and have now 
disappeared. There remain interesting associations between 
major Tantric shrines and local tribal populations. Many of the 
Tantric pitha (pilgrimage sites) were in ‘tribal’ areas, distant 
from the centres of Sanskritic culture and Indian society proper. 
Even in modern India, tribal populations retain historic rights 
at several important shrines, such as Srigailam (Sriparvata) in 
Andhra Pradesh, or Kamrup in Assam. 

It would seem likely, on the whole, that the procedures of 
the Yogini Tantras were developed mainly among the population 
of wandering yogis itself.'° One can perhaps glimpse the social 
context within which such a development might make sense. 
The basic structure of Buddhism in Indian society seems to 
have been made up of a network of medium to large size 
monastic centres supported by the ruling and merchant classes. 
The Hinduizing of Indian society, and the threat to trade posed 
by Islamic invasions and political instability, threatened this 
structure. One can imagine that the peaceful and contemplative 
forms of Buddhist monasticism were increasingly seen as out 
of date and irrelevant. The wandering yogis, among whom 
Saivite, Sakta and Vajrayana practices had been developing 
for many centuries, provided an appropriate source of renewal. 
Hence the gradual shift at centres such as Ratnagiri away from 
the largely peaceful deities of the Kriya and Carya type to the 
Yogini Tantra practices with their fierce and terrifying deities. 
These deities offered a way in which Buddhist practitioners 
could confront and overcome, at least at the symbolic level, 
the challenges with which they were now faced. Thus the sword 
of Mafijusri was gradually converted into the panoply of 
weapons of the new fierce deities. In this way, too, the 
monasteries would have increased their ability to secure the 
continuing support of their patrons among the local rulers and 
urban classes, at least for a while. 

By the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the adoption of 
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Vajrayana was evidently well advanced, at least in the Bengal- 
Bihar region. The originally non-monastic cult circles of the 
Vajrayana'® were increasingly attracting monastic and academic 
scholars. These developed the mixture of externally monastic 
conduct, Mahayana philosophical study, and Vajrayana practice 
which would survive and prosper—in changed form—in Tibet. 

Much of the ‘theoretical’ apparatus of Tantra probably dates 
from this relatively late period. Vajrayana originated as practice, 
in cult-groups formed around wandering teachers. It constituted, 
and in some respects still constitutes, a body of experience, 
and of techniques to pass on that experience. The written form 
has always been at some distance from that experience. As 
Indian, and later Tibetan, scholars wrote down commentaries, 
sub-commentaries, written versions of oral man ngag, and the 
like, each attempt to define in written form what could not really 
be conveyed in words provoked the creation of another layer 
of oral precepts and advice, to be written down in its turn. Even 
scholars in Tibet were frequently yogins first, and scholars 
second, with the realisation of their yogic practice inspiring 
and motivating their more scholarly productions. 

The ‘magical’ side of the Vajrayana, however, I suspect was 
early. It was part of the wandering yogins’ stock in trade, since 
magical ritual provided a source of revenue, and it was a natural 
by-product of yogic practice itself. It became established in 
Tibet in the ninth and tenth centuries, among lineages of 
hereditary shamanic practitioners, and it is no doubt significant 
that Tibetan ritual life goes back to the yogi Padmasambhava 
as archetype, a wandering yogin who is only secondarily a 
great scholar capable of defeating the wisest of pandits. 

It is typical of the Tibetans, though, that they came to value. 
scholarship as much as experience, the textual as well as the 
shamanic. That, perhaps, is part of the reason for the abiding 
fascination they hold for Western scholars. 


Notes 
This chapter began as a paper for the First International Conference on 
Shamanism in Seoul in July 1991. It was published in a revised form in 
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1997 in Les habitants du toit du monde. Etudes recueillies en Hommage 
a Alexander W. Macdonald par les soins de Samten Karmay et Philippe’ 
Sagant, pp.325-42 (Nanterre: Société d’ethnologie, Université de Paris 
X). 

1. A point illustrated by accounts such as Macdonald 1975: 122-23, 
where a jhafikri goes on a classic soul-flight as part of his initiation. 

2. There is little in Tibetan Buddhist practice (as opposed to that of tha 
paand dpa’ bo) to suggest spirit-mediumship, although in the Newar 
tradition of Vajrayana Buddhism, the vajrdcdrya and his female 
consort may tremble and shake when they adopt the deity’s identity 
(Allen 1973; Gellner 1992: 263, 277). I have never heard of this in 
the Tibetan context, although one occasionally finds stories of 
disciples seeing their lama transformed into the form of the deity. 

3. Conversely, Tibet lacked the political centralisation that was 
responsible for the marginalizing of shamanic practice within most 
other Buddhist societies (Samuel 1993: 436-98). 

4. The labels Kriya, Carya etc are used here for convenience. The four- 
classes of Tantra familiar from the Tibetan New Tantra tradition 
today were only fixed at a later period. 

5. The language of the later article, with its references to the ‘aberrations’ 
of the Eastern Indian yogins responsible for the yogini tantras (1988: 
1361), is particularly noteworthy. 

6. On the question of Saivite versus Buddhist deities, Sandy Macdonald 
has made some particularly apposite remarks (Macdonald 1990). 

7. Sandy Macdonald pointed out some years ago one of the neatest 
examples: the evil magician who figures in the frame-story of the 
surviving Indian versions of the VetdlapaficavimSati becomes, in 
the Tibetan version, the great and virtuous siddha Nagarjuna 
(Macdonald 1967: 16-17). 

8. For Snellgrove, this is precisely why it is called ‘Vajrayana,’ since 
the Vajra here refers to the dominance of the fierce Vajra family. 

9. This is particularly true if one includes in ‘Yoga Tantra’ the material 
that the rNying-ma-pa tradition classifies as Mahayoga and Anuyoga. 

10. On Oddiyana or Uddiyana, most modern writers appear to accept 
Tucci’s contention that it was located in the Swat valley (Tucci 
1940), although locations in Orissa and South India have also been 
suggested (cf. Pal 1988: 1047 n.21). Tucci’s arguments are based on 
the itineraries of Tibetan pilgrims, but there is no guarantee that the 
Oddtyana to which these pilgrims travelled was the historical source 
of the relevant Tantras, even assuming that the narratives are to be 
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taken entirely literally. The earliest of the narratives, that of rGod- 
tshang-pa, refers to the 13th century. 

11. Iranian influence on Tibet itself is another question, though Per 
Kvaerne has questioned the suggestion that dualism in Tibetan 
cosmogonic myths necessarily indicates Iranian influence (1987). The 
presence of references to Islam and Zoroastrianism in Kalacakra Tantra 
literature (Hoffmann 1969) is interesting, but hardly establishes any 
specific non-Indian context of origin. [I would now take the Central 
Asian connections of Tantra more seriously than when I first wrote this 
chapter. See e.g. Gibson 1997, Templeman 2002.} 

12. There is a particularly striking similarity between the ‘microcosmic 
orbit’ of Taoist yoga and the kriyda practices as taught by 
contemporary Indian (non-Buddhist) Tantrics such as those of the 
Satyananda order. 

13. Prana exists in the Vedas, but it does not appear to acquire the 
meaning of an energy current distributed within the body until a 
much later period (personal communication, P. Connolly, Lancaster 
1987). 

14. We need to remember that ‘tribal’ in the modern sense, as with the 
modern tribal population of Orissa, West Bengal or Bihar, is the 
product of a long-term relationship between the populations which 
we now label as tribal and those which we now term caste Hindu. In 
the process, what we now see as ‘tribal’ and ‘caste Hindu’ features 
may well have separated out from an initially more uniform 
population. 

15. Rahmann suggests that the concern with witchcraft among 
contemporary tribal populations reflects influences on them from a 
‘Tantric-Saktic’ complex within Hinduism (1959: 720, 728), rather 
than any influences going in the reverse direction. One has to admit, 
though, that much of this is guesswork. 

16. The siddha narratives suggest that these circles may well have come 
to include, by this stage, significant numbers of people from various 
urban backgrounds, with permanent teaching centres growing up 
around prominent figures such as Naropa. 
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Buddhism and the State in 
Eighth Century Tibet 
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Introduction 

Some years ago, I wrote a book on Tibetan religion, Civilized 
Shamans, which contained three chapters on the Indian 
background to Tibetan Buddhism. These chapters were a 
preliminary attempt to make sense of the social and religious 
context within which the varieties of Buddhism imported by 
the Tibetans had originally developed. I have been working 
further on trying to understand this Indian background in recent 
years. Here I look at some of the implications of what I have 
been finding out. In particular, I have some suggestions to make 
about why Buddhism was so appealing to the kings of Tibet in 
the seventh and eighth centuries. 

Of course, we have plenty of literary material on why the 
Tibetan kings adopted Buddhism. With the exception of the 
surviving inscriptions, however, which are often not all that 
revealing in isolation, the material we have dates from a later 
period, mostly from the late tenth and early eleventh century 
onwards. By this stage, it is arguable that the narrative of Tibet’s 
encounter with Buddhism had been reshaped to tell a consistent 
story, with an essentially Dharmic theme. This is the story with 
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which we are all familiar, of Tibet’s conversion into a country 
where the buddhadharma flourishes as a path to liberation, 
under the patronage of the great bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara 
(sPyan-ras-gzigs). 

It is certainly possible, and entirely plausible, that Srong- 
btsan sgam-po, Khri-srong Ide’u-btsan, Ral-pa-can and other 
pro-Buddhist kings may, as our histories tell us, have had a 
genuine attraction to Buddhism as a personal path towards 
liberation. They may too have been moved to establish 
Buddhism as a religion of state, in part at least, in order to 
further the ‘spiritual progress of their subjects. However, we 
‘should also recall that the Tibetan kings and their governments 
from the mid-seventh century onwards were involved in 
transforming a decentralised tribal federation into an entity 
comparable with, and capable of competing militarily, with the 
more centralised states which they were encountering to their 
east and south. Indian-style writing, Greco-Islamic medicine, a 
largely Chinese-derived architectural style, and an 
administrative system that was also, it would seem, based mostly 
on Chinese models, all formed parts of this package. So did 
Buddhism, and it is not surprising that we find a stress in the 
early inscriptions on Buddhism as essentially a religion of 
virtuous action and of proper ethical relationships among the 
citizens of a state (e.g. Samuel 1993: 444-5). As a set of teachings 
on public morality, Buddhism had an obvious role to play. 

Are there other ways in which Buddhism was seen as 
contributing to state purposes? I would suggest that there were, 
and that these were concerned with the defence and protection 
of the state, and the maintenance of the king’s power. Parallels 
from China and Japan suggest that protective, defensive and 
even aggressive uses of Buddhist ritual technology were a 
regular part of the statecraft of the time. This is an approach 
which can already be seen in some of the later Mahay4na siitras 
and which becomes more and more noticeable in Vajrayana 
material. I believe that we can understand the growth of such 
uses of Buddhist ritual, and also, perhaps, the origins of much 
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of what we now call the Vajrayana, in terms of a wider 
transformation in the Indian religious context during the first 
millennium C.E. Part of that transformation involved Buddhism 
making itself attractive to states in terms of its potential to support 
state power. 

My argument will proceed in three main stages. In the first, 
I will give a brief sketch of this wider transformation in Indian 
religion. In the second, I will turn to the evidence from China 
and Japan. In the third, I will look at Tibet, and suggest wavs in 
which we might reinterpret the Tibetan adoption of Buddhism 
in the light of the earlier sections. 


The Transformation in Indic Religions 

I spoke above of a transformation in ‘Indian religion’ but it is 
as well to be aware from the outset that the geographical context 
with which we are concerned bears little resemblance to that of 
modern or even pre-Partition India. In fact, I will generally 
refer to ‘Indic religions,’ and the Indic cultural region, to 
emphasise that we should be including much of Southeast Asia 
within our purview (and also Central Asia, cf. Gibson 1997) as 
well as India proper. We also need to bear in mind that 
substantial parts of what is now modern India were still in the 
process of incorporation into this Indic cultural sphere until 
well into the first millennium C.E. In other words, we are not 
dealing with a relatively homogenous ‘Indian’ cultural sphere, 
but with a number of cultural models and patterns which were 
expanding outwards from what is now northern India and 
Pakistan into a much wider region, and which were in this 
process encountering and interacting with a range of other 
cultural forms. 

One key component of the transformation in Indic religions 
seems to have been a large-scale reshaping of religious practices 
relating to local and regional deities. As this progressed, the 
deities known to us as yaksas, ndgas and the like were replaced 
as protectors of cities and states by the deities we now generally 
find in those roles: fierce goddesses and gods, often explicitly 
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regarded as transforms of Durga, Kali or Siva, and with close 
affinities to the central deities of both Saiva Tantra and 
Vajrayana. This is particularly true in relation to those deities 
closely associated with the power of the state. Indeed, by the 
end of the first millennium C.E., ‘the concept of power in its 
political and social application [had become] intimately 
connected with tantric theology—so intimately, one might 
suggest, that the one cannot be adequately understood apart 
from the other’ (Gupta and Gombrich 1986). 

The transformation in the position of the yaksa deities is of 
particular interest as an indication of this overall change. In 
modern India yaksas barely exist, having been reduced to 
legendary guardians of treasures, or to scary minor spirits 
dwelling in the rapidly dwindling tree population (e.g. Misra 
1981). Once, they were much more significant beings, as is 
demonstrated by the substantial iconographical record they have 
left behind them. Some readers may be familiar, for example, 
with the wonderful stone-carvings from the Bharhut stapa 
preserved in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, with their splendid 
representations of a number of male and female yaksas and 
ndgas. This, it should be noted, is in the context of a Buddhist 
stipa dating from the first or second century B.C.E. 

Yaksa deities as a class have never been particularly important 
for the Tibetans. The Tibetan term for yaksa, gnod sbyin, is 
little more than an abstract Indian categorisation. A few specific 
deities who were in origin yaksas have however gained 
significance in Tibet. These include: 


¢ the goddess Hariti, best known elsewhere for her role in 
relation to childbirth and infant illness (Rozario and 
Samuel, 2002), but given offerings in monastic contexts 
from a relatively early date, and still significant in Tibet in 
the context of monastic life; 


° the set of the Four Guardian Kings, in particular the 
Guardian King of the North, the wealth-god and war-god 
Vaisravana or Kubera, and 
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¢ perhaps most surprisingly and significantly the important 
Tantric deity Vajrapani, originally, it seems, a local yaksa 
of the Rajagrha area who became associated with the 
historical Buddha as a protective deity at an early stage, 
and later became a central figure in the growth of the 
Vajrayana (Snellgrove 1957, 1987; Lamotte 1966; 
Linrothe 1999), 


The major Western scholarly work on the yaksas was written 
around seventy years ago by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
(Coomaraswamy 1928-31). The main recent contributions have 
been Ram Nath Misra’s mostly iconographical study (1981) and 
Gayle Sutherland’s Disguises of the Demon (1991), which is 
primarily concerned with the evolution of the concept of the 
demonic in Indian thought rather than with the function of these 
deities in their social context. Coomaraswamy gives some attention 
to the role of the yaksas in popular and state religion, but this is not 
the central focus of his work, and it is equally not at the centre of 
Misra’s work or Sutherland’s. One has to put together the place of 
the yaksas in Indian religious life from a variety of sources. 

The yaksas and ndgas seem for the most part to have been 
benevolent deities of prosperity and fertility. They also take on 
a defensive role, and male yaksas can be ‘yaksa generals’ with 
an entourage of spirits. This type of deity is most familiar to us 
in the Tibetan context in the form of the Four Guardian Kings, 
who are typical male yaksa deities: benevolent, somewhat 
corpulent, and protective, with VaiSravana in particular taking 
on a more military function, to which I will return in the Chinese 
context. The yaksinis, the female equivalents, tend to be fairly 
explicitly concerned with fertility and productivity. Of the 
modern Hindu deities, Laksmi, Kubera and GaneSa would seem 
to go back to this style of religion, and it is significant that we 
find representations of Laksmi with her characteristic asperging 
elephants in early Buddhist contexts such as the Bharhut and 
Sanchi stiépas, along with numerous yaksa representations. 
Laksmi and Kubera are both also important for the Jains, who 
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have maintained a cult of somewhat transformed yaksa deities 
into modern times. The sramana traditions seem to have been 
very much at home with the yaksas, and many of the teachings 
of the historical Buddha are described as taking place at yaksa 
shrines. 

One of the most well-known of Vajrayana protective ritual 
texts, the Mahamdyuri (‘Great Peacock Spell’) contains a long 
catalogue of around two hundred of these yaksa deities, named 
in relation to their locations, mostly cities and regions in North 
India but extending much further beyond into South India and 
Southeast Asia. It was edited and translated by Alfred Foucher at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, and gives an intriguing 
picture of the distribution and importance of these deities 
(Foucher 1915; Sircar 1971-72). In many cases, the names in 
the Mahdmayiri’s list can be found in other contexts, including 
the Mahabharata and the early Puranic material, and from such 
sources we can get a picture of the yaksa cult as a dominant style 
of civic and state religion in, let us say, the last two or three 
centuries B.C.E. and the first two or three centuries C_E. (see e.g. 
Bakker 1986: 46-8; Bharadwaj 1989; Mitterwallner 1989). 

What happened, and why were these gods and goddesses 
gradually replaced by a very different style of deity? While it 
has often been supposed that deities such as Durga and Kali 
are very ancient, and go back to the Indus Valley civilisation 
or some other early origin, the evidence for such assertions is 
actually very thin. There are no early sculptures representing 
fierce goddesses. While figurines identifiable as goddesses 
appear in considerable numbers from about 300 B.C.E. onwards 
(e.g. Pal 1986: nos. S6-7, S9-12, S20-21; Klimburg-Salter 1995: 
nos.11-21, 113; Bautze 1995), none of them have the hostile 
and aggressive features of the later period. The familiar 
iconography of Durga slaying the buffalo demon starts to appear 
in the sculptural record in around the first and second century 
C.E., although the iconography is initially relatively mild 
(Divakaran 1984; Berkson 1997: 220-9; Yokochi 1999). 

Fierce deities of the Camunda or Kali type begin to be attested 
two or three centuries later, at around the time of the classic 
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text of the fierce goddess, the Devi Madhadtmya (Coburn 1984, 
1991). The Devi Mahatmya is part of one of the earlier Puranas, 
and in the Puranas generally we find an emphasis on the powerful 
and dangerous feminine which is strikingly different from 
anything in the Mahabharata. In the medical texts of the time, 
the role of female demons as causes of illness, especially 
childhood illness, is prominent (Wujastyk 1997, 1999). It seems 
likely that the rise to significance of deities such as Sitala, the 
goddess of smallpox and infectious diseases, or Manas, the 
goddess of snakebite, may go back to around this period as 
well (Sen 1953: xxx). This is, of course, also the period where 
the fierce Tantric goddesses, the yoginis and dakinis, start to 
appear, and are attested not only in the texts but in temples 
such as the striking circular 64-yogini temples (Dehejia 1986), 
as well as in Buddhist contexts, where figures such as 
Vajrayogini and Vajravarahi eventually come to take a central 
role (English 1999). 

It is fierce deities such as these that take over in the course 
of the first millennium as the primary protective deities of cities 
and regions. A few examples are Taleju, the protective goddess 
of the Newar kingdoms (Vergati-Stahl 1979; Levy 1992: 234 ff), 
whose cult was linked during the Malla period to that of the 
state deity Pasupatinath, a form of Siva (Vergati 1986: 105); 
DhakeSvari, a form of Durga who is still the guardian deity of 
modern Dhaka (Ahmed 1984: 100); Bhairava, who acts as 
guardian and kotwdil (‘police chief’) of Siva’s city of Varanasi 
(Eck 1983: 189); Vajrayogini, guardian deity of the former 
Buddhist kingdom of Sankhu in the Kathmandu Valley (Zanen 
1986). 

Why is all this happening, and what does it mean? In Civilized 
Shamans 1 accepted a model of Indian history largely drawn 
from the work of Romila Thapar and her associates (cf Thapar 
1966; Champakalakshmi and Gopal 1996), in which the period 
from the Mauryas to the Guptas was, by and large, a period of 
prosperity and welfare in most of the Indic region, generated 
in part by long-distance trade with the Near East, the Roman 
Empire, Central Asia, China and Southeast Asia. This began to 
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break up in the post-Gupta period, and new forms of state, 
social organisation and religion developed in association with 
the new, much more chaotic and unstable situation. As an overall 
story, this has some plausibility, but the social, economic and 
cultural history of the period really needs to be reconstructed 
in detail to provide an adequate account. While significant work 
has been done in this direction (e.g. White 1996) we are still a 
long way from being able to make full sense of these 
developments within their regional and wider contexts. 

For the present context, what is primarily important is that 
the transformation happened. Rob Linrothe’s fascinating recent 
book Ruthless Compassion (Linrothe 1999) traces the reflex of 
this process through Vajrayana iconography, with minor 
protective deities with attendant roles gradually developing into 
the violent and aggressive yi dam forms with which we are 
familiar. While the aggressive symbolism of these deities is 
presented primarily in terms of the overcoming of obstacles to 
liberation, there is little doubt from the surviving Tantric texts 
that, for the Vajrayana as for Saiva Tantra, the power of the 
deities was expected to be operative for this-worldly pragmatic 
purposes as well. Texts such as the Guhyasamaja Tantra and 
the Hevajra Tantra—the datings are problematic, but we can 
be reasonably confident that they were around by the late eighth 
and early ninth century at least—contain explicit spell-books 
for pragmatic magical purposes. 

Consider, for example, the second chapter of the Hevajra 
Tantra, the mantrapatalam, which begins by listing a whole 
series of mantras and then gives a number of detailed 
descriptions of rituals. I give a list of these: 


To compel the na@gas to bring about rain. 

To bring excessive rain to an end. 

To destroy an enemy army. 

To destroy the gods [the gods of the tirthikas— more 
generally, perhaps, the gods of one’s enemies]. 

To cause an enemy to have a burning fever. 
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To cause someone who has drunk alcohol to vomit. 
To subdue a young woman. 

To stop the movement of the sun and moon. 

To find lost wealth.! 


There follows a series of mantras for repelling various 
dangerous wild animals (elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, snake, dog) 
and a brief instruction on the deities to be used to perform 
‘paralysing (stambhana) and the other rites’. The 
Yogaratnamala commentary goes into more detail here: the 
rites are to paralyse an enemy, to entice or subdue a woman or 
man, to drive a person away, to cause two people to quarrel, to 
cause various afflictions to a person, to attract a woman, and to 
cause someone to die (Farrow and Menon 1992). 

Similar kinds of rituals can be found in other major Tantric 
texts, for example in the Guhyasamdja, which (unlike the 
Hevajra) was one of the texts translated into Tibetan during 
the Old Tantra transmission period. The Guhyasamdja’s ritual 
procedures are somewhat less baldly stated than those of the 
Hevajra’s mantrapatalam, but they cover much of the same 
ground, including a range of methods of disposing of enemies, 
as well as rituals for healing wounds and illnesses, and for 
counteracting the effects of poisons (e.g. Gang 1988: 232-4). 

All these are fairly familiar kinds of Tantric magical rituals 
from both Buddhist and Hindu sources. The ritual prescriptions 
in the Hevajra recall, for example, the story in the 
CaturaSitisiddhapravrtti, the late eleventh-or early twelfth- 
century ‘Lives of the Eighty-Four Siddhas’ by Abhayadatta, of 
Virtipa stopping the sun in the sky until his enormous tavern 
bill is remitted (Robinson 1979: 29; the story is also told about 
Padmasambhava), or of the references in Ksemendra’s 
Samayamdairkd, an eleventh-century text from Kashmir, to 
stopping enemy armies (Meyer 1903; Wojtilla 1984: 385, 1990: 
114). 

While the use of Vajrayana ritual for pragmatic ends has 
certainly been common enough in more recent times, both in 
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Tibet itself and among the Vajrayana Buddhists of the 
Kathmandu Valley and of Bali in Indonesia, there remains, 
perhaps, a legitimate question as to whether and how far these 
rituals were employed in practice in eighth- and ninth-century 
India. One or two of these rituals might be interpreted 
metaphorically. Here, the question of stopping the sun and the 
moon is the obvious example, though the ritual prescription in 
the Hevajra sounds quite material, if somewhat ambitious: 
‘make images of the sun and moon with the paste of ground 
rice and drop them into a cementing liquid. Recite the following 
mantra .. . seventy million times. . .” (Farrow and Menon 1992: 
32). The question of subduing a young woman might be applied 
to the perhaps slightly more politically correct project of 
attracting a non-material female deity for Tantric ritual 
purposes.? We could, perhaps, be dealing simply with folklore 
and legend. But it seems more natural to assume that performing 
rituals such as these was, quite simply, part of how a Tantric 
practitioner of the time earned his or her living.’ There is a 
kind of matter-of-factness about these books of spells. They 
cover very much the kinds of ritual which one might suppose 
that a Tantric magician of the time might be asked to perform 
by his or her employer: controlling the weather, finding lost 
property, healing, love magic, dealing with enemies. 

Much of this could be village-level magic, but some is on a 
larger scale—rain-making, perhaps (items 1 and 2 in the 
Hevajra \ist),* and certainly stopping enemy armies and 
attacking the gods of other peoples (items 3 and 4). How 
significant were such matters for eighth-century Tibetans? 
Indeed, what was the function of Tantra in Tibet in, say, the 
late eighth and early ninth century? Was it primarily a pragmatic 
technology of m gical ritual, or was this a minor concession to 
popular prejudice associated with a primarily soteriological 
enterprise? There is little doubt that Enlightenment and its 
pursuit was a key issue by the eleventh century, when the early 
gter ma texts begin the reconceptualisation of what was to 
become known as the rNying-ma tradition within the very 
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different political and religious context of that time (Samuel 
1993: 462). But it is harder to be sure for the earlier period. 

Before I approach this question directly, it is worth having a 
look at what was happening in China and Japan, where the 
evidence for the state uses of Buddhist ritual for protective and 
defensive purposes is considerably more explicit. 


Buddhism and Statecraft in China and Japan 

In China and Japan, there is little doubt, at least from the eighth 
century onwards, that Buddhist ritual was seen as directly 
supportive of state power. The evidence here was summarised 
in a 1981 paper by Prof. Lokesh Chandra (Chandra 1992a), in 
part relying on Marinus de Visser’s earlier work on Japan (Visser 
1928-35). In this and in other writings at around the same time 
(e.g. 1992b), Lokesh Chandra argued for a very close 
relationship between statecraft and Buddhism—Tantra in 
particular. He suggested that: 


[t]he Tantras were translated into Chinese, inter alia, 
for the security and stability of the State against the 
attacks of Tibetans and Arabs. This is explicitly stated 
in the Vaisravanakalpa translated by Amoghavajra (T 
1249), and in monk Chih-p’an’s chronicle Fo-tsu T’ung- 
chi . . . Reverses on the battlefield were followed by 
renewed vigour in translating the Tantras. (Chandra 
1992a: 266.) 


I am not sure that I would make quite so explicit a connection 
as this between translation and the defence of the state, but it 
certainly seems plausible that the Tantric master Amoghavajra, 
his teacher Vajrabodhi, and others, were supported by the 
Imperial Government in large part because of the pragmatic 
benefits expected to flow from their work. Lokesh Chandra 
discusses in some detail the rituals associated with Vaisravana, 
who was venerated in China and Japan as a war god. He 
describes, for example, how Amoghavajra helped to defeat the 
invasion of China by a combined force of Tibetans, Arabs, 
Sogdians and others in 742 C.E. This was done under 
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Amoghavajra’s direction through the practice of Vaisravana 
rituals deriving from the Jen wang ching, a Prajiaparamita 
satra which is specifically concerned with the protection of the 
state. Twenty-three years later, in 765 C.E., under the renewed 
threat of Tibetan invasion, the same Amoghavajra was 
commissioned to carry out a new translation of this text into 
Chinese, to replace the earlier translation by Kumarajiva which 
dated from 401 C.E. Amoghavajra was also involved in 
collecting and translating a number of Tantric texts, including 
the Tattvasamgraha. 

In Japan, the Jen wang ching, or Ninno-kyo as it is known in 
Japanese, is one of the three so-called ‘state-protecting siitras’.° 
The Jen wang ching is not extant in Sanskrit or Tibetan. The 
first Chinese translation, itself no longer extant, seems to date 
from the early fourth century. Edward Conze notes in his 
Prajfiaparamita Literature that “it has been suggested that no 
more than a small portion of this Siitra is likely to go back to an 
Indian original” (Conze 1960, 1978: 75). However, he gives 
no particular argument for this supposition, and he fails to refer 
to it later in his Short Prajiapdramita Texts (Conze 1973), 
where he summarises the text at length, following de Visser’s 
version in Ancient Buddhism in Japan (de Visser 1928-35), 

The full title of the Jen wang ching is translated by Conze as 
“The Prajfidpdramitad Siitra which explains how benevolent 
kings may protect their countries” (1973: v). Chapter Five of 
this sitra specifically describes how to perform state-protecting 
rituals. De Visser’s account refers to many occasions on which 
such rituals were in fact performed in Japan, for example in 
940 C.E. by the Tendai priest Jozo, when the Japanese state 
was threatened by the rebellion of Taira no Masakado (Visser 
1928-35; Chandra 1992a). 

The well-known Narita Shinshdji temple, in the small town 
of Narita close to Tokyo’s main airport, owes its legendary 
Origins to another set of rituals held to suppress this same 
rebellion. In this case, they involved a specifically Tantric deity, 
Fudo (Acala), an important figure in the Mah@vairocana Sitra 
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(Dainichi-kyé in Japanese) which was translated into Chinese 
in around 724-725 CE and transmitted to Japan by 737 C.E. 
(see Linrothe 1999: 151-3;.Yamasaki 1988: 12, 83-4, 172-5). 
The Shingon priest Kanjo was directed by the Emperor to bring 
an image of Fudo to Narita in order to defeat the rebellion. This 
image had been carved and consecrated by Kobo Daishi (c.774- 
835 C.E.), the founder of the Shingon tradition. After three 
weeks of continual fire offerings, the leader of the rebellion, 
Taira no Masakado, was killed by the Emperor’s forces and 
peace was restored. Some at least of the credit for this was 
given to the Fado rituals. The image itself refused to move 
back to Kyoto, and Fudo directed Kanjo in a vision to build a 
temple for the image at Narita. This was the origin of the 
Naritasan Shinsh6ji temple. 

Perhaps this is enough to make the point: both Sutra and 
Tantra texts were employed to defend the Chinese and Japanese 
states against attack, and it seems very likely that the translation 
of these texts into Chinese and the establishment of monasteries 
to maintain the ritual traditions associated with them was 
motivated by their believed usefulness to the state. We have 
little direct evidence to demonstrate that the same was true in 
South or Southeast Asia, but it does seem at least possible. We 

‘Might consider, for example, the Buddhist and Saiva 
establishments supported at a slightly later date by the Javanese 
court of Mataram (Becker 1993). 


Buddhism and the State in Tibet 

But what about the Tibetans? Does it make sense to suggest 
that the Tibetan kings of the seventh to ninth centuries were 
also motivated in their support for Buddhism in part by the 
hope that it would help in defeating their political opponents, 
internal and external? As far as I know there is not much direct 
evidence in support of this suggestion, although in later 
centuries Tantric ritual was undoubtedly employed for state 
military purposes, for example at the time of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama (Cantwell 1997: 107, citing Karmay 1988). 
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However, if we assume that the Yar-lung dynasty’s support 
of Buddhism in general, and Vajrayana in particular, may have 
had a military purpose, at least in part, then some well-known 
aspects of the initial conversion of Tibet to the Dharma appear 
in a new and interesting light. ] want to mention three issues in 
particular: 


* the restrictions on the general teaching of Tantra under 
the early kings; 


* the suppression of the local deities of Tibet; 


* the persistent relationship between the ’cham dance-ritual 
and Lha-lung dPal-gyi rdo-rje’s killing of the anti-Buddhist 
king gLang-dar-ma. 


I begin with the first issue, the prohibition under the early kings 
on the teaching of Tantra. It seems to have been generally 
assumed that this was motivated either by the esoteric nature 
of the texts, or by a fear that the antinomian aspects of the 
Tantras might have a negative effect on public morality. 

The first of these explanations does not explain very much. 
Vajrayana traditions were certainly ‘esoteric’ in India in the 
sense that they represented a secret teaching available only to 
those who had undergone the appropriate initiations, but there 
is no suggestion that the state in India ever saw it as its business 
to restrict individuals from receiving Vajrayana initiations or 
teachings. 

The second explanation really refers to a later period, that of 
the attempts by the Kings of Gu-ge, Ye-shes ’od and Byang- 
chub ’od, to control the allegedly improper uses of Tantric ritual 
in the late tenth century C.E. Whatever the historical reality 
behind these accounts, there is little reason to read such 
motivations back into the very different seventh or eighth 
century context. 

However, if Vajrayana ritual was regarded as powerful, 
dangerous, and militarily effective, could this explain why the 
early kings restricted translations of the Tantric texts? In other 
words, perhaps we are dealing with an eighth-century analogue 
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to the knowledge needed to make nuclear weapons. If so, the 
texts might have been restricted because they were, in effect, 
state secrets which were seen as giving the Tibetan kings an 
advantage over their enemies. They would scarcely want to 
give up this vital military edge. 

With regard to my second point, the suppression of local 
deities, this is of course a recurrent trope in the accounts of the 
early period by later historians, both in relation to Srong-btsan 
sgam-po and the famous series of twelve temples that nailed 
down the earth goddess so as to enable the building of the Jo- 
khang, and in relation to Padmasamhava’s progress through 
the land of Tibet, taming and binding the local deities to the 
service of the Dharma. 

It has been less noted that this trope echoes an important 
theme of the later Indian Vajrayana, its emphasis on the 
suppression and taming of non-Buddhist—specifically Saiva 
or Sakta—deities. I referred earlier to the ritual to ‘defeat the 
gods’ in the Hevajra Tantra’s mantrapatalam. A number of 
authors (Macdonald 1990, Davidson 1995, Mayer 1996, Huber 
1999) have discussed the importance of this theme at length in 
relation to the Cakrasamvara corpus, where it is associated with 
the twenty-four Saiva pitha (Tantric ritual sites) that are 
converted forcibly into Buddhist ritual sites. As ts fairly well 
known,.these twenty-four Cakrasamvara sites were replicated 
in Tibet (Huber 1999: 42), although the emphasis in later Tibetan 
tradition is as one might expect on the spiritual and soteriological 
rather than on the military and pragmatic meanings of the 
operation. But defeating the gods of one’s human enemies is, 
within the kind of world of pragmatically-effective spiritual 
forces with which we are dealing here, part of the process of 
defeating the enemies themselves. In finding this image 
repeatedly applied to the defeat of those parties in Tibet linked 
to the Bon-po and local deities, are we seeing a distorted echo 
of a time when the point was not, or at least not only, to suppress 
non-Buddhist deities so as to make the land of Tibet safe for 
the Dharma, but rather to suppress the non-Buddhist deities in 
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order to subdue those who supported them? Was this part of 
the attraction which the historical Padmasambhava offered for 
King Khri-srong Ide’ u-btsan? 

Here we might think too of the Ge-sar epic, where Ge-sar’s 
enemies are normally described as supporters of non-Buddhist 
deities, and are defeated ultimately because the power of the 
Buddhist deities is greater (Samuel 1994). 

Finally, I mentioned the persistent connection in popular 
Tibetan thought between the ’cham dance-ritual and the killing 
of gLang-dar-ma. This is something which, I have to admit, 
has long puzzled me. It perhaps makes, as Robert Paul pointed 
out years ago (Paul 1982), a certain amount of psychological 
sense, but it never seemed to make much historical sense. 

The purpose of ’cham is to protect the community by keeping 
the powers of darkness under control, but it is not evident why 
a ninth-century Tibetan king whose reign lasted for a mere six 
years should have acquired such a central position as a 
representative of the powers of the dark side. Perhaps, however, 
if the struggle against gLang-dar-ma and the opponents of the 
Buddhists among the Tibetan aristocracy was carried out largely 
in Tantric ritual terms, all this might make a little more sense. 
The story of dPal-gyi rdo-rje with his elaborate disguise (the 
white horse disguised in black and so on) after all seems as 
much a question of legend and symbolism as of history. If we 
can see dPal-gyi rdo-rje less as a historical figure and more as’ 
a central character in the myth of the establishment of the 
Buddhist order and the suppression of its opponents, his 
transformation into a figure of legend, and an ambivalent one 
at that, can be seen in a new light. In a sense, he undertook a 
similar role to the Japanese priest Kanjo at Narita a century 
later, if on the scale of the Tibetan state rather than that of a 
single temple.® 

In conclusion, though, I would suggest that if we grant that 
there might be some plausibility in the picture that I have been 
sketching, then we are faced by a puzzle which has perhaps 
always been there but which now becomes much more evident. 
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If the gter ma texts and the later Tibetan historical record 
represent a kind of Dharmic re-coding or rewriting of the 
historical events, such that political and military objectives 
become rephrased in purely spiritual terms, then how and why 
did this take place? And why, in comparison with other Buddhist 
states, did it take such a complete and effective form? 


Notes 

This chapter was first published in Religion and Secular Culture in Tibet: 

Tibetan Studies II (PIATS 2000: Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the 9* 

Seminar of the International Association of Tibetan Studies, Leiden 

2000, ed. Henk Blezer.with the assistance of Abel Zadoks, pp.1-19, Brill, 

Leiden. 

1, Snellgrove 1959; Willemen 1982: 40-46; Farrow and Menon 1992: 
25-34. In the Chinese translation this chapter is called the 
dakinijalasamvaremantra-patala (the ‘Spells for Ceremonies with 
the Group of dakinis’ chapter) (Willemen 1982: 40 and n.1). 

2. See Nihom 1995. 

3. Davidson speculates on ‘marginal clerics’ who need to ‘live by their 
wits’ as they travel from village to village as a way of understanding 
the origina] context stories such as that of Vajrapani’s subjugation 
of Siva (1995: 547). He rightly. notes that these stories were 
subsequently elaborated and transformed into much more 
sophisticated monastic narratives (548-9). 

4. An important theme in the Vajrayana traditions of the Kathmandu 
Valley, as in the legend of Santikar. 

5. The other two are the Saddharmapundarika or ‘Lotus Sutra’ and the 
Suvarnaprabhasa or ‘Sitra of Golden Light’. 

6. The subsequent history of Kanjo’s opponent at Narita, Taira no 
Masakado, offers an intriguing parallel with that of the Bon religion, 
which of course survived the death of gLang-dar-ma and has continued 
into modern times. Although Tairo was killed in the aftermath of the 
rebellion, his head was preserved in a temple at Tokyo, and he 
continues to be active as a guardian spirit of the city. He recently 
acquired a home page on the Web (http://www .twics.com/~mackinno/ 
masakado-home.html; see also http://www.twics.com/~mackinno/ 
masakado.html, both accessed 10 Nov. 2000). 
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What is Shamanism in Tibet? 

There is already an extensive literature on the problem of the 
definition of shamanism in general (e.g. Hultkrantz 1978; Waida 
1983; Lewis 1986; Heinze 1989), including several 
contributions relating specifically to the Himalayas (e.g. Jones 
1976; Reinhard 1976; Sagant 1979). I shall not discuss this 
issue at length here since I have dealt with it elsewhere and the 
solution to the problem ultimately seems to be a matter of 
arbitrary decision. However, I shall state and justify my own 
choice in relation to three major dimensions of disagreement 
(cf. Samuel 1990: 106-7). 

The first question is whether the term ‘shamanism’ should 
be restricted to a specifically Siberian context, and to religious 
phenomena elsewhere that could be regarded as historically 
derivative from or associated with the Siberian context, or 
whether it should be used more generally. Here I note that to 
restrict the term to a Siberian context would make ‘shamanism’ 
into a primarily descriptive term, not a general analytic one. In 
addition, it leaves Tibet and the Himalayas in an ambiguous 
situation, since while it could be argued that Tibet and some 
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Himalayan populations might have had historical connections 
with shamanism defined in such a way, and that features of. 
Himalayan practices represent versions of Siberian shamanism,. 
there are evidently other (South Asian) components in 
Himalayan religion. For both these reasons, I prefer to define 
shamanism in analytic terms rather than to identify it as a 
specifically Siberian phenomenon. 

A second and related question is whether the term 
‘shamanism’ should be restricted to situations which are 
explained ‘emically’ (i.e. within the culture itself) in terms of 
soul-flight or soul-loss only (following writers such as Eliade), 
or whether it should also include spirit-mediumship and spirit- 
possession. There are undoubtedly significant differences 
between the languages within which shamans understand what 
they are doing, and in some cultures it may be important to 
maintain a clear distinction between forms which may be 
characterised as spirit-mediumship and soul-flight.| However, 
it is difficult to draw a rigid distinction on a cross-cultural basis. 
Frequently, practitioners may use both vocabularies, even in 
the course of a single consultation (Heinze 1989:355-6). As I 
shall show below, any distinction of this kind is very difficult 
to draw in the Tibetan context, as indeed in the Himalayas 
generally (cf. Hitchcock and Jones 1976: xii-xiii; Sagant 1979). 
Thus Rex Jones comments that “[i]t is probable that shamanism, 
as defined by Eliade, never existed in reality but is merely an 
abstraction of the comparative analyst” (Jones 1976: 53). 

A third question is whether shamans are only concerned with 
individual healing or whether their activity extends to collective 
transformation as well. I have been criticised for extending, the 
concept to the collective.2, However it seems to me that if we 
take the idea of social explanation at all seriously (cf. Turner 
1968), the distinction cannot make much sense. Healing an 
individual, transforming the social relations within a group, 
and setting off a millenarian movement differ in degree not in 
kind. (The same follows, I think, if we take Mahayana Buddhist 
philosophy seriously.) 
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a more general approach to cultural processes (cf. Samuel 1990). 
Basically, I argue that culture has to be understood in terms of 
processes that are simultaneously individual and social, in other 
words they exist at a micro- as well as a macro-level. Ritual is 
concerned with guiding and manipulating these processes, and 
the shaman is a specialist in analysing and shaping them. 

Naturally, shamans do not analyse cultural processes in the 
vocabulary of modern anthropology. Each shamanic culture 
has its own indigenous vocabulary. The main terms in these 
vocabularies are usually what we translate as ‘gods’ and 
‘spirits’. The negotiation that takes place between the shaman 
and the spirits is thus essentially a negotiation about social 
relations and cultural processes (cf. e.g. Bateson 1970) even 
when its immediate focus is the healing of a single individual. 

With these general considerations in mind, we can turn to 
look at a number of Tibetan examples: 


1.A spirit-medium of the lha pa-dpa’ bo type (Firer- 
Haimendorf 1964, Berglie 1976) who acts as a channel 
for communication with local deities (yul lha, btsan etc.). 


2. A ‘das log, such as those described by Frangoise Pommaret 
(1989) for Bhutan, who regularly visits the hell-realms in 
a visionary or trance state and returns to tell people of 
what she has seen. 


3. An ‘inspired’ Ge-sar singer (bab sgrung, e.g. Yang 1993) 
who undergoes an initiatory illness and vision similar to that 
of the dpa’ bo or ’das log and subsequently sings the epic 
on the basis of the knowledge he has received in visions. 


4.A lama who takes on the identity of a Tantric deity (yi 
dam) in ritual. Formaliy, this has some features in common 
with spirit-mediumship, but we would probably regard it 
as somewhat different. 


5.A lama who is visited by a local deity in a dream or 
visionary state, talks to the deity and takes some 
subsequent action as a result. 
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6. A lama who visits the realm of Padmasambhava or another 
‘pure realm’ in a dream or visionary state (dag snang) 
and who receives teachings, learns a melody or a ritual 
dance during his visit. 


7. The lama Tsong-kha-pa, founder of the dGe lugs pa order, 
creating his individual version of Prasafigika-Madhyamika 
philosophy, in part on the basis of a vision of the yi dam 
Mafijusri. 

8. The various kinds of gter ston lamas, who discover new 
ritual texts, find concealed ritual objects, open up new areas 
for settlement, etc., as a result of visionary experiences. 


One could add further examples. Thus there is the question of 
travel in time as well as space, given the importance of memory 
of past lives in the gter ma complex (Thondup 1986; Gyatso 
1986) and also for Ge-sar bards (Samuel 1993, 1994). I feel 
that all these processes belong together in some sense, although 
differences in vocabulary are undoubtedly significant. We may 
note too that those practitioners who are not themselves lamas 
generally act under the auspices of the lamas. It is usually a 
lama who diagnoses that an individual should become a dpa’ 
bo or an ‘inspired’ Ge-sar singer, and these practitioners in no 
way see themselves as opposed to the lamas and their activities. 

This leads on to what I regard as one of the central issues 
concerning Tibetan religion. Putting it rather simply, in countries 
such as Thailand or Burma today, shamanic practices such as 
divination, spirit-mediumship and the negotiation of the 
relationship with local gods and deities fall outside the proper 
realm of orthodox Buddhist practice (which is not to say that 
good Buddhists, including Buddhist monks, do not participate 
in such activities). In Tibet, they form part of Buddhist practice, 
and are carried out predominantly through the procedures of 
the Vajrayana. In Tibet we have a religion of shamanic ritual 
and a religion of scriptures and monastic observance, and they 
have somehow been combined and homologised. 
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This leads to an obvious question: why is Tibet different? 
The presence of Vajrayana Buddhism itself is hardly a sufficient 
explanation, since the Vajrayana was equally present in 
Thailand or Burma or Sri Lanka in earlier times, but 
subsequently disappeared. I think it is possible to understand 
what happened in terms of the contrasting histories of Tibetan 
societies and of the societies which now practise Theravadin 
Buddhism, and I have developed this argument elsewhere 
(Samuel 1993). My main concern in this chapter is to examine 
an issue to which I have so far given little attention: the role of 
the so-called Bon religion in these developments. 

This is of some importance, since the special nature of 
Tibetan religion has often been explained in terms of the 
influence of Bon on Buddhism. I find this approach 
unsatisfactory for two main reasons. First, the argument tends 
to rely heavily on questionable assumptions about a hypothetical 
early Bon religion, and it creates confusion between this early 
Bon religion and the Bon-po practitioners of today. 

Second, even if we assume that we can constructia reliable 
picture of an early Tibetan religion of spirit-cults and magical 
procedures, we still have to understand why such a religion 
should have developed the particular relationship with 
Buddhism which is characteristic of later. Tibetan societies. 
Spirit-cults and magical rituals were and are, after all, very 
much part of Southeast Asian societies too, but they did not 
become incorporated within Buddhism in the same way. 

Consequently, I find the use of Bon as a way of explaining 
the special nature of Tibetan religion to be unhelpful. We are 
still left with the question of the meaning, or rather the various 
meanings, of this term Bon, and I think that it is worth trying to 
disentangle some of the confusions which have arisen about 
Bon in the past. I shall discuss two main periods in the Western 
study of Bon. The first lasted until the mid-1960s. During this 
period Bon was seen through Buddhist eyes, as a generic term 
for aspects of Tibetan religion that scholars regarded as pre- or 
non-Buddhist. As such, spirit-mediumship, cults of local deities 
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and other ‘shamanistic’ practices were regarded as deriving 
from and being part of this Bon religion. 

The second period commenced in the late 1960s. At that 
time our understanding of the Bon religion was transformed 
through contact with contemporary Bon-po lamas and 
practitioners. David Snellgrove’s Nine Ways of Bon constitutes 
one classic statement of the new view of Bon, alongside with 
Sneligrove’s other writings and the work of Samten Karmay 
and Per Kvaerne. At around the same time, work on the 
Dunhuang texts and on other early material led to a re-evaluation 
of early Tibetan religion; a key study here was Ariane Spanien 
(then Macdonald)’s lengthy essay in the Marcelle Lalou 
memorial volume (Macdonald 1971). While there have been 
minor disagreements about the interpretation of this material, it 
seems to me that the general positions taken by Snellgrove and 
Spanien have not been seriously questioned. These studies 
demonstrate that the religion of the early Tibetan royal court in 
the 6th to 8th centuries was an entirely different affair from the 
Bon religion as it exists today, and that neither should be 
identified with any original Tibetan pre-Buddhist religion. 


Bon and Western Scholarship Before the Mid-1960’s 
Western perspectives on Bon before the late 1960s derived 
almost entirely from Buddhist sources, including both specific 
references to Bon in Tibetan Buddhist literature and, more 
generally, the attitude to Bon of the Buddhist lamas with whom 
Western scholars worked. Among written sources, the most 
influential were undoubtedly the references to Bon in standard 
Buddhist histories such as the Chos ’byung of Bu-ston, the 
Deb ther sngon po of ’Gos lo-tsa-ba and in gter ma texts such 
as the Padma bka’ thang. In these texts Bon appears in an 
entirely negative light, as the religion of those circles at the 
early Tibetan court who were opposed to the introduction of 
Buddhism, and particularly of the evil king gLang-dar-ma whose 
persecution of Buddhism was brought to an end only by his 
death at the hands of a Buddhist monk. 
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This perspective is not uncommon in Tibetan Buddhist 
literature. Other well-known examples include the confrontation 
between rJe-btsun Mi-la ras-pa and a Bon practitioner described 
in the Mi la’i mgur ’bum and the various struggles against Bon- 
po kings and magicians in the Ge-sar epic (cf. Samuel 1991). 
Such stories were backed up by an extensive oral folklore of 
comments and tales in which the Bon religion featured as 
somewhere between heresy and black magic. In Namkhai 
Norbu Rimpoche’s Necklace of Gzi (Norbu 1981), he tells how 
he became friends with a Bon-po incarnate lama at college in 
sDe-dge and was warned against his new companion by his 
other friends. They told him’ 


that Bonpos when performing ’pho-ba withdraw the 
consciousness of the deceased from the anus frather 
than the head] and that in the ritual of the Bon deity 
called dBal-gsas they recite “We pray to dBal-gsas and 
sTag-lha me-’bar, who reside on a throne made up of 
Sakyamuni and Padmasambhava”. (Norbu 1982: 28.) 


They also told many other derogatory stories about the Bon- 
po, which Namkhai Norbu later realised had no foundation 
whatsoever (N. Norbu 1981:22). This anti-Bon-po folklore was 
taken at face value by many early Western scholars, and 
undoubtedly contributed to their picture of Bon as some kind 
of mixture of primeval Tibetan superstition with deliberate 
Satanic reversals of Buddhist practice (such as anticlockwise 
circumambulation, contrasting with the clockwise circumam- 
bulation normal among Tibetan Buddhists). At best, Tibetan 
Buddhists might contrast a ‘black Bon’ of sorcery, evil magic 
and Satanic reversal with a ‘white Bon’ which was a simple 
parody of Buddhism (cf. Cech 1993). 

Most Tibetan Buddhist writings show little interest even in 
Tibetan Buddhist schools and traditions other than their own, 
and it is not surprising that the historical texts consulted by this 
older generation of Western scholars gave little real information 
on Bon. The principal exception here, and it was an important 
one, was a text which was translated into English by Sarat 
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Chandra Das: the section on Bonin the Grub mtha’ shel gyi me 
long, the famous survey of the philosophical perspectives of 
the Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools of India, China, Tibet 
and the Mongols by the distinguished eighteenth-century dGe- 
lugs-pa lama from A-mdo, Thu’u-bkwan Chos-kyi nyi-ma (Das 
1970:1-19; Thu’u-bkwan 1969-71, vol.2, ff.407-19). 

Sarat Chandra Das’s translation, as often with his work, is 
less than satisfactory by modern standards, a comment that is 
not meant to deny its pioneering nature. There are numerous 
errors and much of the description of Bon teachings, including 
the explanation of the nine ways or vehicles of Bon (on which 
more later) is scarcely comprehensible. In addition, five lines 
of mostly derogatory comments on contemporary Bon-po 
practitioners, presumably by Das himself, have been printed 
as if they formed part of the translation, at least in the modern 
Nepalese edition which is the only one I have seen.’ In addition, 
Thu’u-bkwan’s section on Bon is, as Gene Smith commented 
in his introduction to the relevant volume of the gSung “bum: 


... the most unreliable of the whole Grub mtha’. Thu’u- 
bkwan [was] writing at a politically unfavourable time, 
a few decades after the Manchu campaign against the 
Bon-led rebellion in the state of Rab-brtan rgyal-po in 
the Rgyal-rong... and the subsequent Imperial proscrip- 
tion of that faith. He [had] few sources at his disposal 
and relies upon earlier secondary sources in his criti- 
cism. (Smith, 1969-71: 1.) 


What the Grub mtha’ shel gyi me long’s section on Bon does 
however do, and this is evident even in Das’s version, is to 
make a clear distinction between three phases or periods of 
Bon: rdol bon (or ‘jol bon), ’khyar bon and bsgyur bon. This 
tripartite division is, in fact, found with some variations in several 
earlier Buddhist historical texts,? and we will find it in a 
somewhat different form again in the works of the Bon-po 
writers themselves (e.g. Karmay 1972). The three periods 
distinguished correspond to (i) the religion of the Tibetans up 
to the time of the murder of the more-or-less legendary king 
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Gri-gum, (ii) the period from then up to the time of the historical 
late eighth-century king Khri-srong Ide’u-btsan, and (iii) the 
modern Bon religion. 

Phase (i) corresponds in essence to what Rolf Stein was later 
to call the ‘nameless religion’ of Tibet and Giuseppe Tucci to 
refer to as Tibetan ‘folk religion’ —or rather it refers to the 
equivalents of that religion, in so far as they existed before the 
growth of the Tibetan Empire. Phase (i), according to Thu’u- 
bkwan, included only the so-called rgyu’i bon or ‘Bon of cause,’ 
that is the components that, as we shall see, have least 
connection with Buddhism. It did not include the ‘Bon of effect,’ 
the aspects of Bon which most resemble Buddhism and which 
presumably do represent, in large part, some kind of reworking 
of Buddhist ideas. 

It was only with phase (ii), according to Thu’u-bkwan, that 
Bon developed a /ta ba or philosophical position, and he and 
all other sources are in agreement in stating that an important 
role was played in this process by teachers from countries to 
the west of Tibet, including the famous if still rather mysterious 
land of Zhang-zhung. Phase (ii) evidently corresponds to the 
developing religion of the Tibetan royal court and aristocracy, 
the Bon with which the early Buddhists came into conflict. 

Phase (iii) represents the subsequent reconstruction of the 
Bon religion into the Bon-po as we know them today, a process 
which took place during several centuries and under strong 
Buddhist influence. This phase was characterised, as with the 
development of the rNying-ma-pa tradition of Tibetan 
Buddhism during the same period, by the discovery of large 
numbers of gter ma texts. These provided a mechanism for the 
gradual transformation and reshaping of the Bon religion. Here 
Thu’u-bkwan’s account emphasises the plagiarism of Buddhist 
material by Bon-po, a position that is, as we shall see, much 
too simple. 

This tripartite framework might have provided the basis for 
a coherent view of the development of Bon. However, it was 
largely ignored by subsequent scholars until the late 1960s. 
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Even Helmut Hoffmann, the one Western Tibetanist before the 
1960s to deal extensively with Bon, conflates the first two phases 
in his Religions of Tibet (Hoffmann 1979, first published in 
German in 1956), although he does at least distinguish 
consistently between ‘early Bon’ (meaning the first two phases, 
more or less) and ‘systematised Bon’ (meaning the Bon-po 
tradition as it developed after the collapse of the Tibetan empire. 
in the early ninth century). In practice, however, these two terms 
become close to the ‘white Bon’ and ‘black Bon’ of the 
Buddhist stereotypes. 

The confusion between these first two phases (the folk 
religion of local spirit-cults and the court religion of the early 
kings) has unfortunate results, especially when combined with 
an uncritical tendency to read modern ‘folk religion’ back into 
the early period. In Hoffmann’s work, the specific character of 
Tibetan religion is explained away trivially as the result of some 
kind of contamination of Buddhism by this largely fictitious 
Bon religion.® 

Subsequent authors who have made use of Hoffmann’s work 
have often lost sight of the one distinction that Hoffmann does 
maintain, that between ‘early’ Bon and the modern Bon-po. 
Since the first few anthropologists working on Tibetan religion, 
such as Robert Ekvall, Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf, or 
Friedrich Funke, tended to rely on Hoffmann’s Religions of 
Tibet —or, even worse, on Waddell’s Lamaism—as guides to 
the complex Tibetan religious scene, and none of them was 
working with contemporary Bon-po anyway, their work did 
little to help matters. Bon remained a kind of amalgam of early 
Tibetan religion, contemporary Tibetan folk religion, black 
magic and sorcery, a generic label for all the aspects of Tibetan 
religion that did not fit neatly into Western stereotypes of proper 
Buddhism.’ 

The real problem with this approach is that it collapses a 
very. complex historical process, in which Tibetan Buddhism 
and the Tibetan Bon religion developed side by side, into an 
unhistorical model in which pure Buddhism comes from India 
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and degenerates under the influence of the native Bon religion. 
As I have implied, similar problems have characterised the study 
of Buddhism and its relationship to ‘animism,’ ‘supernaturalism’ 
or ‘spirit-cults’ in Theravadin societies, although the actual form 
of the relationship between spirit-cults and Buddhism in these 
societies is quite different from the relationship between them 
in Tibetan society. 

As in the Theravadin cases, a real anthropology of these 
developments needs to incorporate some kind of historically- 
based understanding of how these complex situations 
developed, and of their internal dynamics.’ In the Tibetan 
situation, a reasonably accurate picture of Bon is an essential 
component of any such understanding, since it surely is true 
that Buddhism and Bon developed, particularly between the 
ninth and fourteenth centuries, both in conjunction with each 
other and in opposition to each other. Neither is fully 
understandable without the other. 

The point at which Western views of Bon started to gain some 
real sophistication was when Western scholars began to encounter 
genuine Bon-po practitioners, with David Snellgrove’s initial visit 
to Dolpo in 1956, and in particular when the first Bon-po scholars 
came to Europe in 1961. In my next section I look at the new 
perspective on Bon that began to emerge. 


The Revised View of Bon and of Early Tibetan Religion 
Snellgrove discussed his 1956 visit to Dolpo in the book 
Himalayan Pilgrimage, published in 1961, and this provided 
the first detailed description of contemporary Bon-po 
practitioners (Snellgrove 1961). Snellgrove’s mature 
perspective on the Bon-po was fully articulated in the 
introduction to his translation Nine Ways of Bon, a translation 
made in conjunction with the Bon-po scholars Lopén Tenzin 
Namdak and Samten Gyaltsen Karmay, and first published in 
1967 (Snellgrove 1980). The Nine Ways of Bon is a series of 
excerpts from the gZi brjid, which is the longest of the three 
versions of the biography of gShen-rab, the legendary founder 
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of the Bon religion. The gZi brjid, which takes up 12 volumes 
in full, forms part of the Bon-po bKa’ ’gyur and is classified as 
a siitra. It originated as a gter ma text in the late fourteenth 
century. Among other things, this text includes fairly extensive 
accounts of each of the ‘nine ways of Bon’ mentioned in Thu’u 
bkwan’s description of Bon, and it is these accounts which 
Snellgrove has translated. 

“Way’ translates Tibetan theg pa, corresponding to Skt. yana, 
so the nine ways correspond in a formal sense to the three 
Buddhist ya@na of Hinayana, Mahayana and Vajrayana, and 
more particularly to the ninefold classification of the teachings 
‘used by the rNying-ma-pa tradition. However Snellgrove points 
out that the nine ways of Bon differ considerably, on a closer 
examination, from the nine ways of the rNying-ma-pa. 


rNying-ma-pa 


“Bon of Cause” 

1. Divination, prediction, medical diagnosis 
2. Rituals to local gods and spirits 

3. Destructive rituals 

4. Death rituals 


“Bon of Effect” * 

5. Sutra level 1 (dge bsnyen) 

6. Sutra level 2 (drang srong = dge slong) 
7. Tantra level | 

8. Tantra level 2 

9. rDzogs chen 


. Sutra level 1 
. Sutra level 2 
. Sutra level 3 
. Tantra level 1 


bWN re 


5. Tantra level 2 
6. Tantra level 3 
7. Tantra level 4 
8. Tantra level 5 
.rDzogs chen 


Table 6.1: Comparison of the Nine Ways (theg pa dgu) in Bon and rNying-ma-pa. 

Table 6.1 presents a schematic comparison between the ‘Nine 
Ways’ (theg pa dgu) of Bon, as presented by Snellgrove (cf. 
Snellgrove 1987: 407), and those of the rNying-ma-pa. As can 
be seen, the nine ways of Bon fall into two groups, the first 
four, comprising the ‘Bon of cause,’ and the remaining five, 
comprising the ‘Bon of effect’. The fifth to ninth ways do indeed 
present a structure fairly similar to that of the rNying-ma-pa 
classification. The fifth is the path of the updsaka (dge bsnyen), 
the sixth that of the monk (drang srong in Bon nomenclature, 
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corresponding to Buddhist dge slong), the seventh and eighth 
correspond to two levels of Tantric practice, and the ninth 
consists of the Bon version of the rDzogs-chen teachings, just 
as the ninth rNying-ma-pa vehicle corresponds to the rNying- 
ma-pa rDzogs-chen teachings. 

The first four ways, however, in the classification discussed 
by Snellgrove,? contain material which do not form an explicit 
part of the rNying-ma-pa scheme, although in practice they are 
dealt with by rNying-ma-pa and other Tibetan Buddhist schools 
through techniques deriving from the Tantras. Way | consists 
of techniques of divination, including medical diagnosis; Way 
2 comprises methods for overpowering or placating local gods 
and demons; Way 3 consists of rituals for disposing of enemies, 
and Way 4 is made up of ritual procedures for ensuring a good 
rebirth. All this is what David Mandelbaum, referring primarily 
to India, called ‘pragmatic religion’ as opposed to the ‘transcen- 
dental religion’ of Buddhism proper with its dual orientation 
towards karma and Enlightenment (Mandelbaum 1966). 

Snellgrove comments in relation to the scheme as a whole 
that: 


[w]hat is remarkable about these ‘Nine Ways of BON’ 
is the succinct manner in which they resume the whole 
range of Tibetan religious practices: methods of pre- 
diction, to which Tibetans of all religious orders and of 
all ranks of society are addicted; placating and repel- 
ling local divinities of all kinds of whose existence all 
Tibetans, lay and religious, are equally convinced; de- 
stroying enemies by fierce tantric rites, practices in 
which Buddhists and bonpos are equally interested; 
guiding the consciousness through the ‘Intermediate 
State’, powers claimed equally by the older orders of 
Tibetan Buddhism and by the bonpos; moral discipline 
of devout believers and strict discipline of monastic 
orders, ways that have followers in all orders of Ti- 
betan, religion; tantric theory and ritual, fundamental to 
the iconography and worship of all Tibetan religious 
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communities; tales of perfected wonder-working sages, 
typical again of the older orders of Tibetan Buddhism 
as well of bonpos. All that is missed out of this list is 
the religious life of academic learning which is now 
typical of educated monks of the dGe-lugs-pa... order. 
This is only omitted because when the list of ‘Nine 
Ways’ was elaborated, the dGe-lugs-pa way had not 
yet come into existence. But nowadays the bonpos 
have this, too, with their scholars of philosophy and 
logic and their academic honours and titles. Nor are 
they just dressed in others’ plumes. They really have 
developed the practices of all these diverse ways over 
the last thirteen centuries or so, and they have produced 
a very large literature of their own in support of all the 
various ways of their practice. (Snellgrove [1967] 
1980:11-12.) 


Sneligrove argues that Bon-po practitioners are in practice very 
much like chos pa, that is followers of Tibetan Buddhism, in 
what they do and how they do it. The acknowledgment of Bon 
by His Holiness the Dalai Lama as a fifth order of Tibetan 
Buddhism is an explicit recognition of the same thing. The 
primary difference between Bon-po and chos pa (‘Buddhists’) 
in Snellgrove’s account (and that difference refers mainly to 
the literary material) lies in the frame, the perspective, within 
which they view what they are doing. For Buddhists, ‘pragmatic — 
religion,’ to use Mandelbaum’s term; may be part of Buddhist 
practice, and it is certainly much more extensively recognised 
than in Theravadin Buddhist societies, but it is, in theory, at 
most an accessory to the path to Enlightenment, a way of 
attracting people to the Dharma and satisfying their material 
needs and demands. Within the Bon-po scheme, ‘pragmatic 
religion’. forms part of the nine ways on the same basis as karma 
and Enlightenment. At the time of the gZi brjid at any rate, the 
Bon-po did not seem to have internalised the traditional 
Buddhist rejection of the everyday world and its pragmatic 
concerns to the same degree as their chos pa compatriots. 
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The work of a younger generation of scholars, most of them 
students or associates of Snellgrove’s, has filled out this picture 
but not essentially changed it. The content of Bon-po texts now 
appears to be more distinctive from that of chos pa texts than 
was initially apparent.’ However, it has become even more 
evident that it is no longer possible to treat the Bon religion of 
today as some kind of survival of early Tibetan religion, or 
alternatively to regard it as a mere combination of naive 
plagiarism of Buddhist texts and practices with Satanic 
reversals. It has become clear through the work of Per Kvaerne, 
Samten Karmay and Anne-Marie Blondeau, among others, that 
the discovery of gter ma and the development of the rDzogs- 
chen tradition from the tenth and eleventh centuries onwards 
was a joint process among both chos pa and Bon-po, with some 
of the same people discovering both Buddhist and Bon texts 
and figuring in both chos pa and Bon-po lineages (cf. Kvaerne 
1983; Karmay 1988; Blondeau 1990). 

It also seems likely that the traditional origin of Bon-po 
teachings and lineages in Zhang-zhung, until the seventh century 
an independent state with its own language and history, and 
before that in countries to the west of Zhang-zhung, has some 
historical reality. Per Kvaerne suggested in a 1976 article that: 


Buddhist siddhas, i.e. tantric adepts, and possibly also 
Sivaist yogins established themselves in what is now 
Western Tibet, but which formerly... was an indepen- 
dent non-Tibetan kingdom called Zan-Zun. This hap- 
pened prior to—or at least independently of—the offi- 
cial introduction of Buddhism in Tibet in the form of 
chos. Siddhas from Zan-Zun thereupon established them- 
selves in Tibet where they, as all sources agree in stat- 
ing, became violently opposed to those Buddhist groups 
who enjoyed the particular favour of the royal house 
and who designated their doctrine as chos. (1976: 14) 


Thus Bon-po and chos pa were, in effect, two groups of 
Buddhists who for historical reasons became rivals and adopted 
contrasting identities. This is also the position taken by 
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Shellgrove himself in his Indo-Tibetan Buddhism (1987: 396- 
40). 

While all this new material refers to the third of the three 
traditional phases of bon, it also has implications for how the 
first and second phases are viewed. The second phase 
corresponds to the religion of the early Tibetan royal court. 
This too, according to Tibetan tradition, originated from outside 
Central Tibet, with the invitation of priests from Zhang-zhung, 
’Bru-zha and elsewhere to perform the funerary rituals after 
the death of King Gri-gum. This picture is consistent with the 
information about the religion of the royal period found in the 
Dunhuang sources and studies by Rolf Stein and Ariane Spanien 
(Macdonald 1971; Stein 1985), among others, though I shall 
not discuss this here at length (cf. Samuel 1993). 

We thus have a Situation where the term bon is apparently 
being used by Tibetans to refer to three distinct phases with 
very little continuity between first and second, and second and 
third, phases, except in the general sense that the first phase, 
the hypothetical early Tibetan religion, continued to provide a 
background against which the second-and third-phase Bon 
operated, just as its modern equivalent, the ‘folk religion’ 
referred to by Tucci (1980) and the ‘nameless tradition’ of 
Stein’s Tibetan Civilization (1972) continue to provide a ground 
to which both modern Buddhism and modern Bon relate. Using 
modern Bon-po sources to reconstruct the original form of this 
Tibetan folk religion is however a difficult exercise, and indeed 
there is little reason for preferring Bon-po over chos pa sources 
except that the Bon-po tolerance towards older Tibetan material 
sometimes leads them to preserve it in a less modified form. 
Kvaerne points out that: 


... during the following centuries [after the collapse of 
the Tibetan kingdom] chos-pas as well as bon-po. 
siddhas assimilated all they could of indigenous Tibetan 
religious beliefs and ... the ancient lha-chos, “sacred 
conventions,” disappeared altogether as an indepen- 
dent institution. (1975:14). 
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Consequently, the use of the term Bon by Western Tibetanists 
as a label for ‘original’ Tibetan religion has become quite 
inappropriate, although both chos pa and Bon-po continue to 
use Bon in this fashion. In any case, reconstructing early Tibetan 
religion is really the beginning of the problem, not the solution, 
since we still have to understand the historical processes by 
which that religion developed into what we know today. 


Conclusion: Bon and Shamanism Today 

The general position in relation to Bon now seems clear. The 
modern Bon-po are, to all intents and purposes, the followers 
of a Buddhist religious tradition, with certain differences of 
vocabulary from the other four major traditions of Tibetan 
Buddhism, but no major difference in content. This Bon-po 
religious tradition does have a strong shamanic component— 
in the sense in which I used shamanism in the introduction to 
this chapter. However, it is no different in this respect from the 
four Buddhist traditions, including the dGe-lugs-pa (cf. Samuel 
1993). All five of these traditions incorporate shamanic 
procedures in a sophisticated Tantric Buddhist form. This 
Tantric shamanism, in its essentials and many of its details, 
derives not from Tibet but from India, where shamanic 
procedures were adopted and developed by early Tantric 
teachers. 

In addition, followers of all five traditions, Bon-po and 
Buddhist, take part in shamanic procedures of a less 
sophisticated kind, those involving spirit-mediums and other 
folk-religion divinatory techniques, bsangs offerings to local 
deities, and the like. Again, there is nothing specially Bon-po, 
as opposed to Buddhist, about these practices. As the example 
of monastic oracle priests such as the gNas-chung oracle 
demonstrates, they have been incorporated to varying degrees 
within all the Buddhist orders, including the dGe-lugs-pa, 
although it is reasonable to assume that their origins are, for 
the most part, Tibetan rather than Indian, and that these origins 
lie in cults of local deities and divinatory techniques which are 
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common in one form or another to most parts of East and South 
Asia. 

There now seems little point in explaining specific features 
of Tibetan religion or society as resulting from the ‘influence’ 
of Bon on Buddhism. Questions regarding the various 
components of the Tibetan religious system, their development 
and mutual influence remain, but we can only begin to answer 
these questions when we have accepted that the label Bon refers 
not to an illusory unity, but to a complex series of historically- 
specific phenomena. 


Notes 

First published in Anthropology of Tibet and the Himalaya,ed. by Charles 

Ramble and Martin Brauen, pp.318-30, 1993. Ethnological Museum of 

the University of Ziirich (Ethnologische Schriften Ziirich, ESZ 12). I 

have restored some passages omitted from the initial publication for 

reasons of space. 

1. E.g. Dick Werbner has argued this forcefully in relation to his Central 
African field material (personal communication, 1987). 

2. E.g.by Arthur Kleinman (personal communication, 1987). 

3. These lines run “The Gonparituo of Kham contains 500 priests. 
Formerly the Bon-po had no monastic system. Now after the example 
of the Buddhists they have monks and nuns, some of whom have 
pretensions to incarnate existence. But in general they are great 
drinkers of wine and eaters of meat. They are not careful to refrain 
from female company.” (Das 1970:19). In fact, Snellgrove and others 
have commented on the exemplary observance of monastic discipline 
among contemporary Bon-po monks. 

4. For citations, translation and discussion see Haarh 1969, especially 
ch.5 (pp.99-125). 

5. The Bon-po scholars themselves dispute this and claim that the “Bon 
of effect” also existed in ancient times but that it disappeared in the 
persecution at the time of King Gri-gum, cf. Karmay 1972: 34-5. 

6. One of the principal reasons why I translated Tucci’s Religions of 
Tibet into English (Tucci 1980) was that it provided the only 
substantial account of Tibetan folk religion then available which 
did not confuse it with Bon. 

7. Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche’s paper at the Chicago ICAES is a 
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classic example of how this confusion was aided and abetted by 
Tibetan Buddhist lamas for their own reasons. Here Trungpa 
Rinpoche takes aspects of the ‘folk religion,’ as systematised by the 
rNying-ma-pa and others, and labels them Bon (Trungpa 1978). 

8. Isee Stanley Tambiah’s works on Thailand, in particular, as indicative 
of the kind of lines on which we can make sense of these 
developments, cf. Tambiah 1970, 1984. 

9. For other versions of the Bon-po theg-pa-dgu, see Karmay 1988: 
148, 174. 

10. Krystyna Cech, Per Kvaerne (personal communications, September 
1990). 
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The Indus Valley Civilisation 
and Early Tibet 
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Introduction 

The basic idea of this chapter came to me while reading some 
recent works on the Indus Valley or Harappan civilisation 
(Kenoyer 1995, 1998; Shaffer 1992; Shaffer and Lichtenstein 
1995; Possehl 1998). I was struck by some similarities between 
the Indus Valley civilisation, as currently understood, and 
Tibetan society, and wondered whether these might point to 
significant historical linkages between these societies. 

In fact, Shaffer, Kenoyer and others now tend not to speak 
of the Indus Valley or Harappan “civilisation,” preferring a 
different term, the “Indus Valley cultural tradition”. This goes 
along with a new emphasis on cultural continuity within the 
region. Kenoyer urges that, rather than seeing the Indus Valley 
civilisation as “an enigmatic urban culture that sprang up and 
then disappeared, eventually to be followed by an alien and 
unrelated urban culture during the Early Historic period” 
(Kenoyer 1995: 212), we should view it as part of an ongoing 
“cultural tradition,” with continuities both to what preceded it 
and to what followed it. Shaffer divides this Indus Valley cultural 
tradition into three major periods, of which the Indus Valley 
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civilisation as generally known, the urban culture of Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa and similar cities, is the second (Shaffer 
1992): 


1. The Early Food-Producing and Regionalisation Eras, 
lasting from 6500 B.C.E., when settled agriculture emerged 
in the region, until around 2600 B.C.E. The Early Food- 
Producing Era is at present represented by only one site, 
Mehrgarh, but in the succeeding Regionalisation Era there 
is evidence for the growth of a variety of relatively small- 
scale cultures, many of them exhibiting features continued 
during the succeeding phase. 


2. The Integration Era (or Harappan Phase), from around 2600 
to 1900 B.C.E., the period of the major archaeological 
remains from the cities at Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and 
elsewhere. This period is marked by a relative similarity of 
cultural traits throughout a very large region including much 
of present- day Pakistan and extending well into north-west 
India. Trade networks developed over long distances: 
Kenoyer has traced and mapped networks associated with 
the trading of marine shells, carnelian, lapis lazuli, steatite, 
tin, copper and gold, extending from the Gulf of Oman in 
the West to the Amu Darya in the north and the Deccan 
Plateau of India in the south-east (Kenoyer 1995). 


3. The Localisation Era, from around 1900 to 1500 B.C.E., 
perhaps continuing somewhat later, in which a number of 
local, culturally-distinct variants of the Indus Valley cultural 
tradition develop: those usually distinguished are the Punjab 
Phase, Jhukar Phase and Rangpur Phase. 


Kenoyer describes the Integration Era as “the earliest state 
level socio-political organisation in South Asia” (1995: 212). 
His wording here is careful and deliberate: “state level,” not 
“state”. It has been argued persuasively by Shaffer and others 
that while we may have “state-level organisation” in the Indus 
Valley cultures during the Integration Era, many of the features 
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we would normally associate with a centralised state are missing 
(Posseh! 1998). I shall return to this question later. For the 
Localisation Era, according to Kenoyer, the archaeological 
record suggests “the rise of regional polities that were no longer 
integrated by a single ideological and economic system” (1995: 
224). The most likely cause is “the overextension of socio- 
economic and ritual networks and the fatal disruption of the 
agricultural base” (1995: 224). There was “a decline in 
urbanism and in the control of long distance trade” (1995: 225). 
For a Tibetanist, there are two striking features about these 
descriptions. The first is to do with agricultural technology. 
These societies, in their mature forms, operated with a mixture 
of agriculture and pastoralism. The agriculture was largely based 
on barley, supplemented by millets and wheats, while the 
pastoralism was based on sheep, goats, cattle and water-buffalo. 
As has been noted in the Mesopotamian context (Zeder, cited 
in Shaffer and Lichtenstein 1995: 144) there are inherent 
contradictions between large-scale agriculture and pastoralism, 
and it seems that these were resolved, at least in the final or 
Localisation Era, in part by the development of separate 
pastoralist settlements, where the herds were kept either full- 
time or seasonally (Shaffer and Lichtenstein 1995: 144-5). 
The second feature I have mentioned already: the lack of a 
centralised state. While the Indus Valley cultural tradition at its 
height had a considerable degree of coherence and unity at the 
cultural level, with numerous cultural features, including a 
common system of writing, being found over a very wide area, 
there is little evidence of political centralisation. Kenoyer writes: 


Based on the current state of research I feel that the 
Indus state was composed of several competing classes 
of elites who maintained different levels of control over 
the vast regions of the Indus and Ghaggar-Hakra Val- 
ley. Instead of one social group with absolute control, 
the rulers or dominant members in the various cities 
would have included merchants, ritual specialists and 
individuals who controlled resources such as land, live- 
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stock and raw materials. These groups may have had 
different means of control, but they shared a common 
ideology and economic system as represented by seals, 
ornaments, ceramics and other artefacts . . . The largest 
cities may have been relatively independent, possibly 
even small city states, with direct political control only 
over local settlements and land... . (Kenoyer 1995: 
213-4.) 


These two features, an economy based on a combination of 
agriculture with barley as a major crop, and pastoralism using 
sheep, goats and cattle, along with an apparently highly 
decentralised political system held together by trade and sharing 
a common ideology and culture over a very large area, are 
both central features of the Tibetan cultural adaptation as it 
existed until the Chinese takeover in modern times. The Tibetan 
economy was, and to a large extent still is, based on a 
combination of agriculture, pastoralism and trade. As in the 
Indus Valley, barley is the main crop and sheep, goat and cattle 
are the main herd animals, with the yak as a high-altitude 
substitute for other less altitude-tolerant bovines. In addition, 
as readers of Civilized Shamans will know, I have argued at 
length that Tibetan societies were highly decentralised (Samuel 
1993; see also Chapter Two, above). There was no standing 
army for most of Tibetan history. Villages and local regions 
largely managed their own affairs, and even where one finds 
governmental structures over larger regions, such as that of the 
Dalai Lama’s government at Lhasa, their authority derived from 
ideological and religious factors rather than direct political 
control, and their ability to control events at the local level 
outside the immediate vicinity of the capital city was very 
limited. 

I argued these points at considerable length in Civilized 
Shamans and I shall not deal with them in any detail here. It is 
worth mentioning, however, that I suggested in Civilized 
Shamans that if Western writers thought of pre-modern Tibet 
as a centralised state this was in part because of their excessive 
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reliance on data which derived from the 1920s and 1930s, when 
the Lhasa administration was relatively strong, and which also 
derived from Lhasa itself and other regions close by, where the 
power and influence of the Lhasa regime was greatest. I also 
argued that Western biases towards seeing the centralised 
hierarchical polity as the only form of large-scale political 
organisation played a part in the development of a false picture 
of the Tibetan polity. 

So far we have two intriguing similarities, one ecological 
and one political: but is there more to it than this? The Tibetan 
plateau is, of course, easily accessible from the Indus Valley. 
The Indus itself rises in Western Tibet, and the population along 
its upper reaches today is Tibetan. However, the Integration 
and Localisation Eras of the Indus Valley cultural tradition are 
dated at around 2600 to 1500 B.C_E. If there was a significant 
influence from the Indus Valley cultural tradition on the 
populations living on the Himalayan plateau, it would have 
been on the plateau populations before 1500 B.C.E. Tibetan 
historical records do not take us reliably back before 600 C.E., 
so we would need to suppose cultural continuity on the plateau 
throughout a gap of at least twenty-one centuries. What do we 
know of the populations on the Himalayan plateau during this 
period? Here, obviously, we are looking not just at the 
antecedents of the central Tibetan state at Yar-lung and later at 
Lhasa, but also those of Zhang-zhung and other groups who 
eventually became incorporated into the wider Tibetan cultural - 
complex. More specifically, can we suppose that any such 
relationship might have a bearing on early religious forms on 
the Tibetan plateau? 

In the remainder of the chapter I shall attempt to answer 
these questions, and to evaluate whether the hypothesis of a 
relationship with the Indus Valley cultural tradition is of any 
use in understanding the evolution of the Bon religion and of 
Tibetan society and culture more generally. 


Chronological and Linguistic Issues 
Despite ‘occasional suggestions of a genetic relationship with 
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Indo-European languages (Beckwith 1987: 3-5, nn.2-3; Walter 
and Beckwith 1997), the scholarly consensus regards Tibetan 
as part of a larger Tibeto-Burman or Sino-Tibetan language 
family. George van Driem notes that while “[i]n terms of its 
number of speakers, the Tibeto-Burman language family is the 
largest in the world after Indo-European . . . by comparison 
little is known of its past” (van Driem 1998: 67). van Driem 
suggests that the Bodic grouping (including Tibetan) and the 
Sinitic (including Chinese) form a sub-grouping within the 
wider Tibeto-Burman family and that they separated from each 
other at a relatively late stage (van Driem 1998: 67-8). On the 
basis of admittedly tentative parallels with the archaeological 
record, he identifies this separation with the development of 
the so-called Majiyao Neolithic cultural complex (dated 3900- 
1700 B.C.E.), which he identifies as ‘proto-Bodic,’ in eastern 
Gansu and adjacent parts of Qinghai and Ningxia (76-77). 

Following Parpola (1994: 142), he suggests that this proto- 
Bodic cultural complex may also underlie the “Northern 
Neolithic” or “Kashmir Neolithic,” an archaeologically-distinct 
cultural complex located in Kashmir and Swat (dated 2500- 
1700 B.C.E.), as well as the neolithic cultures of Sikkim and 
Chab-mdo. In other words, Parpola and van Driem assume that 
peoples speaking Bodic languages may have migrated into the 

‘plateau area and beyond to the Kashmir Valley and some sub- 
Himalayan regions before 2500 B.C.E. 

Van Driem envisages two directions of migration from the 
Gangsu-Qinghai-Ningxia area. One would have taken place 
westward, across the Karakorum into Swat and Kashmir, with 
a subsequent movement eastward along the south side of the 
Himalayas, leading to the Himalayan sub-group of Bodic 
languages (Manchad, Bunan, Rangkas, Kanauri, Newar etc.). 
The other direction would have been southwest into present- 
day northern Sichuan and eastern Tibet and on into Bhutan, 
Sikkim and south-eastern Tibet, and would be the origin of the 
Bodish sub-group (including Tibetan proper, and various 
Bhutanese languages; van Driem 1998: 76-84). The Zhang- 
zhung language has generally been placed in the Himalayan 
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sub-group, and van Driem suggests that it would have arrived 
in what is now Western Tibet by the first route, probably by the 
middle of the third millennium B.C.E. (van Driem 1999). 

If this is a reasonable model, then we can assume a continuity 
of Tibetan occupation on the Himalayan plateau and 
neighbouring areas from around 2500 B.C.E. onwards. From 
the point of view of tracing Indus Valley connections, there is, 
however, a catch to this model.! As van Driem-has pointed out, 
while the Northern or Kashmir Neolithic is contemporaneous 
with the Indus Valley Integration Era, it is quite distinct from it, 
and technologically much less advanced. The Indus Valley cities 
had copper and bronze, while, according to Ramachandran, 
the Neolithic lasted in the Kashmir region, with continuing use 
of bone and stone tools, until at least the second half of the eighth 
century B.C.E. Only a couple of copper items have been found 
in the upper levels of the late phase (Ramachandran 1990: 51- 
52). 

Ramachandran notes in relation to the Northern Neolithic that: 


[t]he Neolithic culture of the [north-west Indian] re- 
gion is distinct and stands aloof from that of the rest of 
India. . . . This culture appears to be an isolated devel- 
opment, particularly when we observe that the contem- 
porary well-developed urban Harappa culture . .. in 
the immediate neighbourhood has had little impact on 
this culture although doubtful but incipient infiltration 
of this urban culture has been observed in the Neolithic 
ceramics in the form of a couple of pot forms. 
(Ramachandran 1990: 51.) 


Parpola similarly observes that “contacts between the Northern 
Neolithic and the Harappans were very limited” (Parpola 1994: 142). 

On the Tibetan plateau itself, bronze artefacts do not appear 
in the archaeological record until well into the first millennium 
B.C.E. A bronze mirror with an iron handle, in a grave site in 
the Lhasa region carbon-dated between 758 and 401 B.CE., is 
currently the “both the earliest bronze and the earliest iron 
artifact found in Tibet” (Tang and Hare 1998). This mirror is 
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probably an imported item, and the indigenous adoption of 
bronze technology by Central Tibetan agriculturalist 
populations may not have occurred until as late as the seventh 
to ninth centuries C.E. Tang and Hare emphasise the relative 
lateness of technological developments on the Tibetan plateau, 
and hypothesise that “the region’s special geographic conditions 
retarded cultural diffusion” (Tang and Hare 1998). 

Thus whether we follow Parpola and van Driem tn identifying 
the Northern Neolithic with an immigrant Bodic-speaking | 
population or not, that both the Northern Neolithic in Kashmir 
and Swat and the adjoining plateau populations remained 
technologically well behind the Indus Valley cultural tradition. 
There is very limited direct evidence of technological borrowing 
by either region from the Indus Valley culture of the Integration 
or Localisation Eras. 

It is, of course, common for technologically less complex 
societies to be in contact with more complex societies over 
long periods, to trade with them and to borrow from them while 
preserving their own cultural distinctiveness. Such situations 
are particularly likely to persist where, as here, the neighbouring 
peoples are associated with very different physical 
environments and ecological adaptations. The ‘tribal’ 
populations of modern India, whatever their origins, have been 
in this situation for many centuries, and so have many other 
peoples around the world. The urban Indus Valley cultural 
tradition during the Integration Era appears to have been in 
contact with many such groups. Shaffer and Lichtenstein stress 
the wider “cultural mosaic” of which the Harappans (i.e. the 
urban populations during the “Integration Era”) formed part: 


Although “mature” Harappans were the Greater Indus 
Valley’s dominant social group, they were not omnipo- 
tent and interacted to varying degrees with culturally 
similar, as well as different, social groups .... Their 
cartographic isolation by scholars, . . . completely fails 
to depict the full, dynamic, social and geographic sys- 
tem of which they were but one part. (Shaffer and 
Lichtenstein 1995: 137.) 
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We should, I think, avoid being caught in an artificial choice 
between the two extremes of total openness to Indus Valley 
influences and of complete closure. That contact existed 
between plateau cultures and the Indus Valley can scarcely be 
doubted. Civilisation on the Tibetan plateau, at least in recent 
centuries, has only been viable as a combination of agriculture, 
pastoralism and trade (Samuel 1993: 42-3, 145-6). While it is 
likely on both archaeological and historical grounds that what 
we now know as Western Tibet, the former Zhang-zhung, was 
a less arid, more productive and more populous region in earlier 
times, it is hard to imagine the plateau ever supporting a 
substantial population purely on its own resources. In other 
words, the peoples living on the Tibetan plateau have always 
been involved in long-distance trade, both to obtain specific 
goods and resources not available locally; but also because, 
these communities would simply not have been viable at more 
than the barest subsistence level without the profits derived 
from long-distance trade. 

Giorgio Stacul, discussing Northern Neolithic material from 
Swat, notes that the kinds of economic exploitation which 
probably characterised these mountain regions, where the 
“principal resources consisted of not only grazing and a small 
amount of agriculture, but also very probably the exploitation 
of the rich forests,” would have promoted “vertical 
communications and cultural interaction” (Stacul 1992: 119-20). 
Many of the commodities which were passed along the Himalayan 
trade routes in modern times, such as salt, butter, tea and wheat, 
would leave little or no trace in the archaeological record. 

In other words, it seems likely that despite the cultural 
distinctiveness of the neighbouring populations, there was plenty 
of contact between them. The peoples who occupy these regions 
into modern times have maintained a considerable level of 
cultural distinctiveness as one moves upwards from the lower 
Indus or the Gangetic plain through the Himalayan foothills 
and onto the Tibetan plateau, despite the extensive and ancient 
trading networks. 
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In such situations of culture contact, one would expect 
members of the less technologically advanced society to accept _ 
and adopt those features that make sense within their own 
cultural context and ecological adaptation, often transforming 
them in the process, while rejecting those that do not fit, much 
as the Tibetans at a later period were to select and transform 
elements from the Tantric Buddhism of India to develop their 
own unique form of Buddhism (Samuel 1993). We should thus 
expect to find selective transfers of cultural features from the 
lowland cultures to the highland populations, which might or - 
might not leave significant traces in the archaeological record. 

The importance of barrel-shaped carnelian beads, the famous 
gzi beads, in Tibet suggests at least one likely borrowing along 
these trade routes. These beads are still traded throughout Tibet, 
where they are highly valued and regarded as protective 
talismans (Ebbinghouse and Winsten 1988; see also Tucci 1980: 
245). Similar beads were produced by the Indus Valley 
craftsmen, who worked extensively with this material (Kenoyer 
1995: 218). While Kenoyer’s map of the Indus Valley trading 
network in carnelian (Kenoyer 1995: 247, Figure 5) does not 
mark a trade route along the upper Indus into Tibet, carnelian 
barrel beads occur in Northern Neolithic contexts in Kashmir 
(Ramachandra 1990: 50, 51), and were presumably traded 
onwards into Tibet through this region. Turquoise and coral, 
also of ritual or magical significance in modern Tibet, might 
likewise have been traded up onto the plateau via the Indus 
Valley. 

The importance of such trade items should not be 
underestimated. The two areas which I pointed to at the start of 
this chapter, however, the mixed agricultural-pastoralist 
economy and the political structure of Tibetan societies, are. 
more central and pervasive cultural features, and one might 
suppose that the degree of cultural difference between the 
upland and lowland societies might be a barrier to such 
substantial borrowings. In the following sections, I examine 
these areas in more detail. 
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Agriculture 

Despite their reliance on Neolithic technology, the Northern 
Neolithic cultures had quite sophisticated farming methods. 
Stacul notes that in lower Swat there is “conclusive proof for 
early, well-developed double cropping . . . and for a well- 
balanced farm breeding system .. . which dates from the 
beginning of the second millennium B.C.” while large stone- 
walled settlements in the upper Swat valley, associated with 
grazing, some agriculture, and probably also forest exploitation, 
also go back to at least the second millennium B.C.E. (1992: 
119-20). The Majiyao Neolithic was apparently a millet- 
cultivating agricultural society (van Driem 1998: 79-80), so 
that the Tibetan shift to the more altitude-resistant barley may 
well have been learned from populations adjacent to the barley- 
growing Indus Valley people. 

The combination of agriculture and high-altitude grazing 
mentioned by Stacul is a characteristic Central Tibetan mixture in 
more recent times. Often, this takes place within a single household 
or village community (the so-called sa ma ’brog pattern, e.g. 
Samuel 1993: 41). Whether this combination was part of the 
technological inventory brought by the hypothetical proto-Bodic 
population when it first arrived on the plateau is unclear. The 
Majiyao culture seems to have been purely agricultural: 


In China, all Neolithic remains belong to agricultural 
peoples. The exceptions are the microlithic and shell- 
mound sites where hunting and fishing economies pre- 
dominated. Agriculturists were also spread over the 
fringe region of the Plateau and the northern steppes of 
China during the Neolithic. In essence, there were no 
nomadic cultures operating in China during the 
Neolithic. (Hare 1998.) 


Hare’s contrast here, however, is between “agricultural” and 
“nomadic”: I am not clear whether the evidence from the 
Majiyao culture is compatible with the sa ma ’brog pattern, in 
which agricultural communities also pasture animals at higher 
altitudes. If evidence for such an adaptation is lacking from 
Majiyao, the sa ma ’brog pattern could have been adopted, 
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like the use of barley, from the Northern Neolithic populations 
adjacent to the Indus Valley cultural tradition. 

The conspicuous division of Tibetan society as a whole into 
agricultural and pastoralist (’brog pa) populations, however, 
probably did not come from either Majiyao or the Indus. Hare 
suggests that the nomadic pastoralist component of Tibetan 
culture originated through the displacement of agriculturalists 
in the middle and east part of the Qinghai-Tibetan plateau by 
nomadic herders from Bronze Age steppe cultures. He dates 
this process from the beginning of the first millennium B.C.E. 
(Hare 1998). If this is so, then it was the beginning of a long-term 
process of incorporation and Tibetanisation of non-Bodic 
pastoralists that has continued in the region until quite recent times. 

At any rate, the degree of cultural similarity in modern times 
between Tibetan ’brog pa culture and the Mongolian, Turkic 
and other steppe populations to the north-west, north and north- 
east suggests that they provided a major contribution to the 
overall Tibetan cultural adaptation. Many important cultural 
features of the Tibetan population clearly do not come from 
the Indus Valley cultural tradition or from the Majiyao culture. 
One of the most obvious of these is the horse, and the associated 
tradition of fighting from horseback. It is unclear how far back 
the use of the horse goes in the history of settlement on the 
Tibetan plateau. Men on horseback are depicted in rock 
paintings at ICe-do in the Byang-thang, but there seems little 
indication of when these paintings might date from, beyond 
the assumption that they are pre-Buddhist (Bellezza 1997: 244). 
John Bellezza divides these paintings into phases before and 
after the domestication of the horse, but since the main criterion 
for inclusion in one phase or the other is whether horses are 
present in the paintings, it might be unwise to build too much 
on the distinction (1997: 240). A painting without horses may, 
after all, simply mean that the painter had no particular reason 
to include any. 

If Hare is right in suggesting that immigration of (presumably 
horse-riding) steppe cultures onto the plateau dates back to the 
early first millennium B.C.E., then the spread of the horse and 
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of horse-based fighting techniques may have been a major 
component behind the subsequent history of the plateau. 
Christopher Beckwith has argued that developments in the 
technique of fighting on horseback were responsible for the 
expansion of the Yar-lung state in the seventh century C.E. By 
this time the horse had clearly been thoroughly ‘Tibetanised’ 
(Beckwith 1977, 1987). The later Bon-po tradition regards the 
land of sTag-gzig (see below) as a source. of horses, as does 
the epic of Ge-sar of gLing, but both of these date in their 
present form from a period where the horse has long been an 
established part of Tibetan society. Certainly, there seems no 
reason to assume that the horse was borrowed from the Indus 
Valley cultures, where the evidence for its existence is both very 
limited and heavily contested (see e.g. Parpola 1994: 155-9), 
and there are no traces at all of horse-based militarism (see below). 


Political Organisation 
I turn now to the second issue mentioned at the start of this 
chapter, that of the decentralised nature of Indus Valley societies. 

The idea of a complex and large-scale society without what 
we would typically regard as state organisation —centralised 
control, a bureaucracy of some kind, hierarchical structure 
encompassing the whole territory, some form of police or 
military organisation to enforce obedience—arose in modern 
times from British social anthropology. At least, it was my own 
background in British social anthropology, with heavy exposure 
as a student to the literature on stateless societies such as those, 
of sub-Saharan Africa, that led me to explore models of Tibetan 
society in which state elements were limited or absent (Chapter 
Two, above; Samuel 1993). 

Archaeologists in recent years have been increasingly 
interested in models derived from social and cultural 
anthropology, and Possehl’s 1998 article, “Sociocultural 
Complexity Without the State,” which argues, in the context of 
a volume on Archaic States, for a non-state model of the Indus 
Valley cultural tradition, also goes back to the anthropological 
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literature, here more American than British but with similar 
orientation. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out to those unacquainted with 
this literature that there is an extensive body of anthropological 
research demonstrating the existence of effective modes of 
large-scale organisation and co-ordination in the absence of 
State structures. These modes of organisation may be based on 
clan and lineage structures, with patterns of segmentary 
opposition, feuding, etc., as found among the pastoral 
populations of Northern and Eastern Tibet in modern times, 
but we also find, for example though parts of West Africa, a 
combination of sedentary populations with mostly small-scale 
authority structures linked together through collective 
agreements to protect trade and markets into large-scale trading 
networks (Mair 1962; Nadel 1942). 

Possehl suggests that the state is “a highly successful form 
of sociocultural organisation . . . . Peoples organised as states 
are often able to expand through conquest; this political form 
can be seen as aggressive, even predatory”. He argues that the 
prevalence of states in the ethnographic record may result from 
“other forms of sociocultural complexity simply fallling] prey 
to state forms of organisation or their own internal failings in 
organisation” (Possehl 1998: 267-8). Some non-state societies 
appear to have effectively resisted being absorbed by the state 
(Clastres 1977), but in general large-scale stateless forms of 
organisation, “sociocultural complexity without the state,” seem 
to have survived only in areas where specific geographical or 
ecological factors have inhibited the growth of state mechanisms 
in pre-modern times. Thus Islamic societies in North Africa 
and elsewhere (Chapter Two, above), and Tibetan societies 
(Chapter Two, above; Samuel 1993), remained stateless for 
long periods because the physical obstacles facing those who 
might wish to impose state organisation on them were such 
that until the mid-twentieth century such control could never 
be maintained (or was simply not worth maintaining) for more 
than short periods of time. This underlies, for example, the 
partial and intermittent Chinese attempts to exert sovereignty 
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over the Tibetan region during the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries. 

Shaffer and others place some emphasis on the absence of 
evidence of militarism in the Indus Valley cultural tradition. 
To quote Possehl: 


There is no direct evidence for warfare during the Ma- 
ture Harappan. There are no murals picturing warriors, 
prisoners, or battle; no settlements can be shown to have 
been attacked, with defenders who died on the spot, 
their bones scarred by blows, or arrow-points sticking 
in the fire-blackened walls of destroyed buildings. 
(Possehl 1998: 269.) 


As I have already noted, Tibetan civilisation has had a military 
aspect, most conspicuously during the expansionist era of the Yar- 
lung state, leading to the early Tibetan empire of the seventh to 
ninth centuries C.E. Within the picture of Tibetan societies sketched 
in Civilized Shamans, such militaristic and centralising episodes 
were the exception rather than the rule, and never resulted in the 
establishment of long-lasting state structures. Earlier societies on 
the plateau, such as Zhang-zhung, would not necessarily have 
been as militaristic as the Yar-lung state, which indeed rapidly 
overcame and absorbed them during its expansionist phase. On 
Hare’s model, the growth of militarism within Tibet would 
presumably be associated with the progressive influence and 
assimilation of steppe cultures. Even today, the image of the 
horseback warrior is strongly associated with the nomadic- 
pastoralist (‘brog pa) populations of Khams and A-mdo. 

At the same time, if Possehl is correct that the existence of 
sociocultural complexity without a state is, as it were, the natural 
condition of things except where (as usually) it falls prey to the 
aggressive expansion of the state model, then we hardly need 
the Indus Valley to provide a model for the development of 
such a political form on the Tibetan plateau. We might simply 
regard this as the normal state of affairs where large-scale 
cooperation develops in the absence of expansionist military 
states. Are there other, more specific, features of Tibetan 
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political forms that might point to an Indus Valley influence? 

One feature that might be considered here is that of dual- 
organisation structures in Tibetan societies. The prevalence of 
such structures in societies on the Tibetan plateau, including 
Zhang-zhung, is very marked. I discussed this theme briefly in 
Civilized Shamans (1993: 152-3), considering there a number 
of examples: 


1. the presence of two sde pa (heads of state) in some east 
Tibetan states, such as ’Ba and Li-thang; 


2.the relationship between the Dalai and Panchen Lamas, 
the two heads of the ’Bri-gung-pa order (Che-tshang and 
Chung-tshang), or the two heads of the Karma-pa order 
until the late eighteenth century (Zhwa-dmar-pa and Zhwa- 
nag-pa); 

3.the appointment of two persons, usually, though not 
always, a lay person and a monk, to rdzong-dpon positions 
under the Lhasa administration; and 


4. the two capitals of ancient Zhang-zhung. 


Unlike the moiety systems found in many small-scale preliterate 
societies, such as those of Aboriginal Australia, these 
relationships are not primarily relationships of opposition, 
although this may enter into the situation in particular cases. 
More typically they may be seen as relationships of functional 
equivalence, in which one partner is recognised as senior, and 
the other takes over in his absence or at his death, or of partial 
functional specialisation, in which one represents a more 
secular and the other a more sacred or spiritual orientation. I 
suggested in Civilized Shamans that a parallel might be drawn 
with the Tibetan practice of polyandry, in which two or more 
brothers marry a wife in common and act as joint husbands, 
with the eldest recognised as having primacy. In such families, 
one brother may become a monk, but return to take over the 
household and act as husband to the joint wife should the other 
brothers predecease him. 

It should be noted that this dual organisation is distinct from 
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the pattern recently identified by John Bellezza for ancient 
Tibetan civilisations, and referred to by him in terms of “Divine 
Dyads”. Bellezza’s dyads each consist of a mountain and lake, 
associated with a god and a goddess respectively, and there is 
no sense that one partner might replace or substitute for the 
other. It may be significant, though, that the Bon-po in modern 
times have a set of three holy mountains (rTa-rgo, Gangs Ti-se 
and rKong-po Bon-ri). The relationship between these 
mountains might bear comparison with those I am discussing 
here (Bellezza 1997: 293; Cech 1987). 

The Indus Valley civilisation during the Integration (or 
“Mature Harappan”) Era was initially often described as having 
had two capitals, Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, of approximately 
equal importance, and it has also been suggested that Mohenjo- 
Daro served primarily as a ceremonial centre. The parallels 
with Tibetan dual organisation seem tempting. However, it now 
seems, with the identification of a third major, as yet 
unexcavated, urban centre at Ganweriwala, that the dual-capital 
model of the Indus Valley was an oversimplification. Shaffer 
and Lichtenstein note that: 


{t]he three largest “mature” Harappan urban centers, 
Moenjo-daro, Harappa and Ganweriwala have compa- 
rable sizes, configurations and associated objects, and 
are approximately equidistant from each other . . . none 
emerges as the capital settlement of an ancient state. 
(Shaffer and Lichtenstein 1995: 135). 


This need not invalidate the comparison with dualism on the 
Tibetan plateau, since I have suggested that the essence of the 
Tibetan pattern is less dualism than multiplicity and equivalence, 
but it perhaps makes it less striking. 

A second feature may be considered here. Indus Valley urban 
centres generally have raised platforms, which have been 
associated with ceremonial purposes, although no definitive 
evidence of cult activities has been identified. Can we compare 
these to the tendency for settlements on the Tibetan plateau to 
be associated with raised structures with administrative or ritual 
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purposes? Here I am thinking both of the rdzong or castle, as 
at Lhasa, Leh or rGyal-rtse, but also of the dgon-pa or monastic 
settlement, which is frequently in Tibetan communities a 
separate enclosure some way above the main settlement. The 
Tibetan structures are more substantial, and differently placed, 
to the Indus Valley structures, but there may be something in 
the parallels between the two situations. 

All in all, it seems that the situation may have existed for 
cultural transfer between the Indus Valley and societies on the 
Tibetan plateau, but that the kinds of similarities we can trace 
at present are relatively general in nature, and do not offer any 
particularly conclusive argument for invoking a significant 
influence from this direction. In the following section I turn to 
the question of religion. 


Religion . 

Our earliest direct evidence for Tibetan religion comes from 
inscriptions and historical texts referring to the mid-seventh 
century C.E. onwards. As I have pointed out elsewhere, these 
represent the cults associated with the Yar-lung and Lhasa 
courts, and it is not clear what relationship they might have 
with the religion of the general population at that time, or with 
earlier religious forms on the plateau (Samuel 1993: 436-43). 
I have suggested tentatively that one might hypothesise the 
existence of a ‘shamanic’-style religion at an earlier period, in 
which spiritual powers (bla/Iha) inherent in the landscape, 
particularly in mountains and lakes, are closely related to local 
social and/or kin groups (Samuel 1993: 186-7, 436-9; see also 
Samuel 1985). I would be even more tentative about such a 
suggestion today, especially given the multiple misunder- 
standings that seem inevitably caused by any use of the term 
‘shamanic’ in scholarly discourse, however carefully defined 
(see Chapter One, above). The importance of mountain-god 
cults and the lake-goddess cults often associated with them has 
nevertheless been borne out by a series of more recent 
ethnographic studies (Blondeau and Steinkellner 1996; Bellezza 
1997; Macdonald 1997; Blondeau 1997). 
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Some years ago, I attempted to relate aspects of this model 
to Bon-po historical understandings of their own religion, in 
particular the three phases or periods (rdol bon, ’khyar bon, 
bsgyur bon) and the distinction between the ‘Bon of cause’ 
(rgyu’i bon) and the ‘Bon of effect’ (bras bu’i bon, see Chapter 
Six, above). This latter distinction is significant in that the “Bon 
of cause” comprises matters such as divination, prediction, 
rituals to local gods and spirits, and funerary rituals, which 
presumably predate in some form both the court religion of the 
Zhang-zhung and Yar-lung courts, and the importation of 
Buddhist and similar material that shaped the subsequent 
development of Bon. We may summarise the scheme as follows 
(Table 7.1; see also Karmay 1972, 1975; Tucci 1980: 224): 


Phase of Bon Chronology Traditional description 


I (rdol bon or From time of sTon-pa | Partial teaching of Bon 
‘jol bon) gShen-rab to murder | by sTon-pa gShen-rab 

of legendary king of ’Ol-mo lung-ring on 

Gri-gum his visit to Tibet; 
persecution of Bon by 
Gri-gum, prohibition of 
some Bon teachings and 
concealment of texts; loss 
of king’s direct link to 
heaven at Gri-gum’s death 


II Ckhyar-bon) | From death of Gri- Restoration of Bon by 
gum to ume of Khri- | son of Gri-gum, sPu-Ide 
srong Ide’u-btsan Gung-rgyal; emphasis on 
(late ninth century funerary rites; ascendancy 
C.E.); importation of | of Bon; persecution by 
“Bon of effect” Buddhist king Khri-srong 

Ide’ u-btsan 

II (bsgyur-bon) | Tenth century C.E. Dominance of Buddhism; 
onwards rediscovery of Bon by gter 

ston, beginning with 

gShen-chen Klu-dga’ 


Table 7.1: Three Phases of Bon 
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In this scheme, Phase I could be taken tentatively as the time 
of the early religion of local gods and spirits, Phase II as 
representing the religion of the Zhang-zhung and Yar-lung 
courts, while Phase III is the Bon religion as we know it today. 
Bon-po and Buddhist (chos pa) historians differ over the content 
of religion in these various phases, with Buddhist historians 
arguing that only the ‘Bon of Cause’ (divination, prediction, 
rituals to local gods and spirits, funerary rituals) existed in the 
pre-Buddhist period (Phases I and II), while Bon-pos claim 
that the ‘Bon of Effect’ (i.e. the ascetic and Tantric material) 
also existed during this period (Karmay 1972: 34 and n.1). It is 
quite likely that, as Per Kvaerne has suggested, there may have 
been contact with Buddhist or Saivite yogins during the period 
of the royal courts (i.e. Phase II). Any ‘Indus valley’ material 
would presumably, however, be part of Phase I, and might be 
associated with the figure of sTon-pa gShen-rab himself. 

While [ am not suggesting that the Bon-po historical material 
be taken at face value as a literal historical account,’ the above 
at least serves to suggest the distance between contemporary 
Bon and ‘folk religion’ material and any hypothetical Indus 
Valley influences. 

As for Indus Valley religion, this too is a highly speculative 
area at present. A fair amount has been written in recent years 
(e.g. Hopkins and Hiltebeitel 1987; Parpola 1994; Jairazbhoy 
1994; Atre 1998), but there is little agreement, which is perhaps 
hardly surprising given the ambiguity of much of the surviving 
evidence and the unlikelihood of any conclusive decipherment 
of the Indus Valley script in the foreseeable future. 

I shall restrict my own discussion to two features: animal 
deities and goddess cults. It seems very likely that the Indus 
Valley religion included a cult centred on sacred animals, 
primarily bulls but also buffalos and other animals. The bull in 
profile is by far the commonest single item on Indus Valley 
seals, though other animals also occur, and it is invariably 
represented along with an object of probable ritual significance 
in front of it, apparently a censer or offering-stand (Possehl 
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1996). The water buffalo also seems to have been of religious 
significance, with buffalo horns occurring frequently as apparent 
signifiers of divine status on human figures (e.g. Parpola 1994: 
159, 248). 

The importance of wild animals, above all of the yak and its 
wild counterpart, the ’brong, but also of wild varieties of the 
sheep, goat and donkey, in Tibetan mountain-deity cults is well 
known. In modern iconography, these animals are frequently 
depicted as the vehicle of the deity, but the idea of the deity 
itself appearing in the form of an animal, particularly a yak 
(lha’i g-yag) is still prevalent in the Byang-thang and other 
*brog-pa areas. Both gNyan-chen thang-lha, a major ancestral 
deity of the Central Tibetan kingdom, and rTa-rgo rin-po-che, 
the divine protector of the Zhang-zhung kingdom, are held to 
manifest in this form (Bellezza 1997: 39, 305). In addition, a 
divine yak (the Srid-kyi g.yag-po dkar-po) plays an important 
part in at least one version of the Bon cosmogonic myth (Tucci 
1980: 219-20; Bellezza 1997: 47). It seems plausible that in 
earlier periods the deity was thought of as having the form of 
the animal itself. Early Tibetan rock-paintings frequently depict 
such animals (e.g. drawings in Bellezza 1997), though there is 
no especial indication of divine status. Could we imagine a 
relationship here with the theriomorphic deities of the Indus 
Valley cultural tradition? 

As for goddess-cults, there has been considerable speculation 
regarding the role of goddesses in Indus Valley religion 
(Hopkins and Hiltebeitel 1987; Jayakar 1989; Jairazbhoy 1994; 
Atre 1998) and we might look at possible relationships between 
these and early Tibetan goddess-cults. Tibetan goddesses in 
more recent times have been associated mostly. with lakes 
(Bellezza 1997) and with the earth more generally. Examples 
include the famous srin-mo nailed down in the time of Srong- 
btsan sgam-po, and perhaps relatable to figures such as dPal- 
Idan lha-mo and her Bon-po counterpart Srid-pa’i rgyal-mo 
(Samuel 1993: 168, 222; Volkmann 1995). Dang-ra rgyal-mo, 
the goddess of the lake adjoining Mount rTa-rgo, is a lake 
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goddess who is also, according to Bellezza, “the primary 
guardian of the fertility of the land and livestock” (1997: 334). 
Some apparently female figures in early rock drawings may 
represent goddesses (Bellezza 1997: 184, fig.6; 199, fig.13). 

At this stage, though, while it seems fairly clear that there 
were divine female figures in the Indus Valley, it is difficult to 
say anything conclusive about their nature. There are indications 
of associations with trees and vegetation and with wild animals, 
in particular the tiger, as in a well-known group of seal-images 
(Jayakar 1989), and possibly also with fertility and agricultural 
productivity (Jairazbhoy 1994) but none as far as I know with 
lakes or with the earth as such. 


Conclusion 

My intention here is modest. I am not in a position to 
demonstrate conclusively that there has been major influence 
from the Indus Valley cultural tradition on early societies on 
the Tibetan plateau. Given the limited nature of our knowledge 
concerning both early Tibet and many aspects of the Indus 
Valley culture, this is hardly surprising. Yet the material 
presented above is perhaps sufficient to suggest that the Indus 
Valley should be taken seriously as a possible source for early 
Tibetan cultures, and that its neglect in the literature so far is 
unjustified. 

Given the long time-gap between the Indus Valley cultural 
tradition and the oldest Tibetan historical sources, and the 
absence, as far as we know, of writing on the plateau during 
this period, we would be unlikely to find detailed knowledge 
of Indus Valley societies preserved within Tibet. Yet I shall 
conclude with a tentative suggestion that we may find a reflection 
of the Indus Valley cultural tradition in the accounts of the 
semi-mythical Bon-po homeland ’Ol-mo lung-ring, the place 
of origin of the original teacher of Bon, sTon-pa gShen-rab. 

Dan Martin has dealt in some detail with the problem of ’Ol- 
mo lung-ring (Martin 1995). In later Bon-po tradition, ’Ol-mo 
lung-ring is often associated with or identified with sTag-gzig, 
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which is itself usually taken by Western scholars to mean Iran. 
The emphasis in the earlier sources, however, is on ’Olmo lung- 
ring itself, not on sTag-gzig, and there is no particular reason 
to locate it in Iran. Martin points out that the famous map of 
’Olmo lung-ring analysed by Kuznetsov as a map of the Persian 
Empire and its tributary states, including such locations as 
Cyprus and Jerusalem, is not really a map, and that its graphic 
form may be quite modern (Martin 1995: 66). Martin is entirely 
convincing with regard to the dubious nature of Kuznetsov’s 
conclusions, and certainly the geographical content of this map 
or diagram appears of little use to the seeker for Bon-po origins. 
Martin concludes that the “true” ’Ol-mo lung-ring may be 
permanently hidden behind the semi-mythical ‘Sharp Teeth’ 
(dBal-so) Glacier. ; 

Yet, earlier in the same article, he points out that the area 
suggested for “Olmo lung-ring by the mDo-’dus and other 
relatively early accounts might correspond to Baltistan, Gilgit, 
northern Kashmir, the northern part of present-day Pakistan 
(Swat, Chitral, etc.) and perhaps Badakshan “along with possibly 
the mountainous parts of northern Uttar Pradesh” (1995: 57). 
This region, Badakshan perhaps excepted, corresponds to the 
upper fringes of the Indus Valley cultural tradition at its height, 
the area of interface between the Indus Valley peoples and the 
Tibetan plateau. Could it be that this traditional location does 
retain some sense of genuine connections along this interface? 

We might ask too whether the actual name ’Olmo lung-ring 
has any reference to the Indus Valley. Several authors have 
assumed that the term Meluhha was used by the Sumerians to 
refer to the Indus Valley peoples, with whom they traded (e.g. 
Parpola 1994; see also Possehl 1998: 274). Meluhha, it has 
been suggested, is cognate to Sanskrit mleccha—which means, 
of course, non-Aryan, outside Brahmanical civilisation. If 
Meluhha is really equivalent to mleccha, it may well be the 
Indus Valley people’s own term for themselves, or at least one 
used by other populations besides the Sumerians. 

Could we relate these names to ’Olmo lung-ring? ’OImo lung- 
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ring can be read as “The Long Valley of Olmo,” and the 
occurrence of ’Olmo gling as a variant form in relatively early 
contexts suggests that the "Olmo component should be read on 
its own (Martin 1992: 49). From Meluhha to Olmo is perhaps 
not an impossible leap. And so I will close this chapter with the 
suggestion that perhaps we may still be able to glimpse beyond 
the Sharp Teeth Glacier and see, beneath the Long Valley of 
’Olmo, the distant and shadowy memory of the Long Valley of 
the Meluhha, the Long Valley of the Indus. 


Notes 
This chapter was written for the Symposium, New Horizons in Bon Studies, 
at the National Museum of Ethnology, Osaka, August 1999, and first 
published in New Horizons in Bon Studies,ed. by Samten G. Karmay and 
Yasuhiko Nagano, pp.651-670. National Museum of Ethnology, Osaka, 
2000. (Bon Studies, 2). I would particularly like to acknowledge the 
comments and assistance of George van Driem and Hiroya Iida in revising 
this chapter for publication. 
1. Ithank George van Driem for pointing this out when the original version 
of this chapter was presented at the Osaka workshop in August 1999. 
2. If Parpola and others are right in associating the Ghalegay IV culture 
of Swat (c.1700-1400 B.C.E.) with an Indo-Aryan population, this 
would provide an early western (if post-Harappan) source for both 
horses and horse-based militarism (Parpola 1994: 152, 168). There 
is, however, as far as I know no evidence to suggest that Tibetan 
plateau populations ever employed the chariot-based fighting 
techniques of the Indo-Aryans, which would in any case be of limited 
utility on the plateau. Tibetan military technology appears to have 
been much more closely allied to that of steppe nomadic peoples. 
3, Though according to Namkhai Norbu the traditional date of gShen- 
rab’s birth can be dated on the basis of Bon-po material to 1917 
BCE, which would fall right at the end of the Indus Valley Integration 
Era as currently dated (Norbu 1995: 156-8). 
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Ge-sar of gLing: The Origins 
and Meanings of the East 
Tibetan Epic 


\/ 
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The Ge-sar Epic of Tibet 
Ge-sar is the central figure of a cycle of epic stories widely 
known among both Tibetans (David-Neel 1933, Roerich 1942, 
Hermanns 1965, Stein 1956, 1959, 1969, 1979) and Mongols 
(e.g., Heissig 1983). The stories resemble in general outline 
those of other epic cycles among the Mongols and among the 
Turkic peoples of Central Asia (Chadwick and Zhirmunsky 
1969, Heissig 1979, 1982, 1985), as well as European epic 
traditions such as the Arthurian cycle. King Ge-sar has a 
miraculous birth, a despised and neglected childhood, and then 
becomes ruler and wins his (first) wife "Brug-mo through a 
series of marvellous feats. In subsequent episodes he defends 
his people against various external aggressors, human and 
superhuman. Instead of dying a normal death he departs into a 
hidden realm from which he may return at some time in the 
future to save his people from their enemies (see David-Neel 
1933). Ge-sar also became the central figure of a Mongolian 
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and Manchu cult in which he was regarded as a god of war and 
assimilated to the Chinese war-god Kuan-ti (see Heissig 1980: 
97-101). 

In Tibet the stories of Ge-sar are performed by the so-called 
bards (sgrung pa, sgrung mkhan), itinerant singers who are 
frequently illiterate and perform on the basis of their knowledge 
of the stories or, in some cases, of visionary encounters with 
chgracters from the epic. The main episodes have also been 
written down and circulate in manuscript versions, and in East 
Tibet in particular people will read the texts and sing the songs 
for pleasure, alone or with a friend. Attitudes to Ge-sar among 
contemporary Tibetans cover a wide spectrum. Hardly anyone 
questions that he was a historical character but for many 
Tibetans the episodes of the epic are just stories of no great 
importance. For others, especially in East and North-East Tibet, 
Ge-sar is a major spiritual force, and the performance of the 
epic is a matter of real significance. There are rituals to invoke 
Ge-sar, and some Tibetan monasteries perform them on a 
regular basis. 

As with many aspects of Tibetan culture, there is no point in 
looking for a consistent picture. There are differences between 
regions, between religious traditions and between individuals. 
I have suggested elsewhere that many aspects of Tibetan 
religion and culture can be placed along a continuum between 
two poles which I refer to as ‘clerical’ and ‘shamanic’ (¢.g. 
Samuel 1993). In these terms Ge-sar is, on the whole, well 
towards the ‘shamanic’ end of the continuum. We can 
nevertheless find scholarly studies of Ge-sar as a historical figure 
as well as visionary shamanic encounters with Ge-sar, his 
generals and ministers. 

The epic is traditionally performed without instrumental 
accompaniment in chantefable style (that is, songs linked by 
narrative). The singer, usually male, alternates between prose 
narrative, recited in a kind of heightened speech with 
exaggerated tonal inflections, and songs for the various 
characters in the story. The songs are sung to a small repertoire 
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of melodies that correspond to different characters and 
character-types. Manuscript and printed (blockprint) versions 
of the epic also follow this chantefable form and frequently 
name a specific melody to be employed for each song (Helffer 
1977, 1979, 1982). 

In Rolf Stein’s introduction to his massive volume on the 
Tibetan Ge-sar epic, L’Epopée et le barde au Tibet, the author 
describes how he began work on Ge-sar in the 1930s thinking 
that the subject was a simple and straightforward one. “Who 
could have said,” he continues, “that I was going to be caught 
in a thick forest and to run into unclimbable walls?”. By 1959, 
when his book was published, he was under no such illusions, 
and the more than 600 pages of L’Epopée et le barde au Tibet 
claim to be no more than a “preliminary balance-sheet” which 
he hoped “would attract and help future searchers”.' 

Stein was right when he suggested that the epic is a vast 
topic. A full understanding of it goes well beyond the 
competence of any single scholar. Stein’s hope that his book 
would attract others to the study of Ge-sar has fortunately been 
in part realised. In recent years we have had substantial 
contributions by scholars working in Europe and India, 
including Mireille Helffer’s study of the literary and musical 
aspects of the epic (Helffer 1977), the text-editions, translations 
and other writings of Rudolf Kaschewsky and Pema Tsering 
(e.g. Kaschewsky and Tsering 1972, 1987a; P. Tsering 1985) 
and the work of Tashi Tsering at the Library of Tibetan Works 
and Archives in Dharamsala (e.g. T. Tsering 1981, 1989). There 
has also been a large body of work on the epic by Tjbetan and 
Han scholars living in the People’s Republic of China.*; Perhaps 
most important of all, the publication in China, Bhutan, India 
and elsewhere of numerous episodes of the epic from printed, 
manuscript and oral sources has meant that we now have a 
much clearer idea of the extent of the Eastern Tibetan epic 
tradition. 

Many questions nevertheless remain unexplored. Much of 
the work published so far, especially in Western languages, 
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has focussed on a limited range of topics, in particular the 
historical background to the epic and the identity and nature of 
the historical Ge-sar (e.g. Damdinsiiren 1957; Hermanns 1965; 
Stein 1959, 1962; Uray 1985; Kaschewsky and Tsering 1987b). 
There has been hardly any anthropological work on the epic,* 
and there has been little or nothing on the very important ritual 
side of Ge-sar. 

My principal interest in this chapter is in understanding the 
place of Ge-sar in East Tibetan society (Khams and A-mdo). I 
believe that to do this it is necessary to integrate a variety of 
perspectives—literary, musical, historical and anthropological. 
Ge-sar has connections with many aspects of East Tibetan 
society and culture and a study of the epic can throw a new 
light on the political and religious life of these regions. In this 
chapter I sketch some of the lines along which my research on 
Ge-sar is evolving. 


Variant Traditions of the Epic 

Silke Herrmann noted recently that the epic of Ge-sar was 
essentially an oral creation and that there was consequently no 
point in looking for an ‘original’ text of the epic (Herrmann 
1988). We should be cautious, nevertheless, about treating the 
Ge-sar epic as a purely oral creation on the Parry-Lord model. 
Especially in East Tibet, performances of the epic today derive 
from a complex interaction of oral and written texts. Singers 
may sing from books, recite from memory or extemporise on 
the basis of personal visions. 

While I agree with Herrmann that there is unlikely to have 
been anything resembling an original text of the epic, it is clear 
that some episodes are older and others are more recent. The 
question naturally arises of which if any episodes can be 
assumed to go back to earlier times. One way to approach this 
question is by examining the three relatively independent 
transmissions of the epic in Ladakh, Mongolia and East Tibet. 

I begin with Francke’s Lower Ladakhi version (Francke 1905- 
41). This contains the following episodes, in Francke’s listing: 
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1.An ancestral figure, Dong-gsum Mi-la sngon-mo, is 
miraculously born. He kills a nine-headed ogre from whose 
body the land of gLing comes into existence and he fathers 
eighteen heroes by eighteen wives. The eighteen heroes come 
to the land of gLing. 


2. Tne king of heaven, dBang-po rgya-bzhin (Indra), agrees 
to send one of his sons to gLing as king. Don-grub, the 
youngest, is chosen. He dies, is reborn as a bird, and then as 
the son of Gog-bzang lha-mo. He is Ge-sar. 


3. Ge-sar marries ’Brug-gu-ma [equivalent to ’Brug-mo in East 
Tibet] and becomes king of gLing. 

4. Ge-sar journeys to China and marries the emperor’s daughter 
g.Yu’i GKon-mchog-ma. 

5. Ge-sar deieats the giant of the north with the aid of the giant’s 
wife Dze-mo. 


6. In Ge-sar’s absence the King of Hor captures his wife ’Brug- 
gu-ma. 


7. Ge-sar returns, defeats the king of Hor and brings ’Brug-gu- 
ma back to gLing. 


A second version summarised by Francke (1905-41: 373-428) 
and a third given by Tsering Mutup (1982) are similar in general 
outline to the above. Both omit the birth of Mi-la sngon-mo 
and begin with the birth of the eighteen heroes. Mutup’s version 
also leaves out the China episode, as does Silke Herrmann in a 
survey of several Ladakhi versions (1987). Herrmann mentions 
that some other episodes are occasionally performed.® 

The Eastern Tibetan versions contain a much larger number 
of episodes. While the Ladakhi version is purely oral, many of 
the East Tibetan episodes also circulate in manuscript form, 
and there are several different versions of some of the better- 
known ones. A few episodes also exit in blockprint versions. 
The relatively uncommon Srid pa’i le’u chapter corresponds 
to Francke’s first episode, describing the origins of the land of 
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gLing.’ The Lha gling, ’Khrungs gling and rTa rgyug describe 
Ge-sar’s sending from heaven, his birth and childhood, and 
the horse race through which he becomes king of gLing sand 
husband of ’Brug-mo. They correspond to Francke’s second 
and third episodes.* Francke’s remaining episodes all have 
Eastern Tibetan equivalents, the rGya gling? (=4), bDud ‘dul'® 
(=5) and Hor gling (=6 and 7)."! 

In the Eastern Tibetan versions the bDud ‘dul and Hor gling 
episodes are followed by episodes in which Ge-sar defeats two 
more demon-kings (bdud). These are King Sa-tham of Jang 
or lJang (the "Jang gling episode) and King Shing-khn of Lho- 
Mon (the Lho gling or Mon gling episode).'? After the defeat 
of the four demon-kings there follows a whole series of 
subsequent episodes in which the warriors of gLing and the 
allies they have acquired in earlier episodes fight and subdue 
the capitals or fortresses (rdzong) of surrounding regions.'? The 
regions involved are mostly identifiable locations and these 
episodes have a more ‘historical’ and less ‘mythological’ 
character than the other episodes we have encountered, although 
demonic adversaries (bdud, srin mo) may still form part of the 
story. There are traditionally eighteen rdzong, although it is 
unclear whether this number is intended to include the Lha 
gling, ’Khrungs gling, Hor gling, etc., and there are in any 
case far more than eighteen episodes known. A final episode, 
the dMyal gling, is centred around Ge-sar’s visit to the hell- 
realm to rescue his mother.'* 

The four demon-king episodes are frequently associated, with 
the four quarters, perhaps a reflection of the ‘four sons of 
heaven’ scheme of kings of the four directions. This scheme is 
known from many sources and a king named Phrom Ge-sar or 
Khrom Ge-sar is often included as one of the kings (cf. Stein 
1959). In any case, we have a scheme in which the Tibetan 
Ge-sar, after becoming king, subdues the demonic rulers of 
the four quarters, thus establishing his realm and fulfilling the 
primary mission for which he was sent to earth. 

If we turn to the printed Mongolian version of 1716, we find 
seven episodes (cf. Damdinsuren 1957, 1985:592-4; Heissig 1983): 
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1. The prologue in the realm of the gods, the birth and youth 
of Geser {Ge-sar], his marriage to Rogmo [’Brug-mo] and 
his becoming King of Ling [gLing]. 


2.Geser’s defeat of the black striped tiger. 
3. Geser’s journey to China and marriage to a Chinese princess. 


4. Geser’s defeat of the demon king with the aid of the demon 
king’s wife. 


5.The war against the three kings of Sharaigol [Hor]. 
6. Geser’s defeat of a demon disguised as a lama. 


7. Geser’s travel to the hell-realm to save his mother. 


Four of the seven Mongolian episodes (1,3,4,5) are 
equivalent to episodes found in both Ladakh and East Tibet. 
One more (7, corresponding to the dMyal gling) has an East 
Tibetan equivalent only, while episodes 2 and 6 do not appear 
to have any Tibetan equivalent. In more recent times, the 
Mongolian versions of the epic have come to include a whole 
series of further episodes but these appear to be purely 
Mongolian inventions (Heissig 1983; Damdinsuren 1985). A 
possible exception is an oral Mongolian version of the events 
preceding the Lha gling, corresponding to the East Tibetan Srid 
pa’i le’u episode and to Francke’s first episode (Vacek and 
Dulam 1983). 

It is noteworthy that the four-direction scheme is absent in 
both Mongolian and Ladakhi versions. This suggests that it 
may be a relatively late development in East Tibet. The earliest 
dateable East Tibetan version of this scheme so far known to 
me is in the well-known sTag gzigs nor ’gyed episode, a 
description of the division of the wealth resulting from the 
campaign against sTag-gzig, assuming that this episode is really 
by rDzogs-chen Padma rig-’dzin (1625-97) as the colophon 
states.'° In this episode, which was one of the few printed in 
Tibet from wooden blocks, the camp of Ge-sar and the men of 
gLing is surrounded by those of the four allies acquired in the 
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four campaigns against bdud: the men of Hor on the right, of 
*Jang on the left, Mon behind and (Byang) bdud in front. In 
Ge-sar’s opening song he refers to the seven great rdzong he 
will conquer, of which sTag-gzig is the first (the others are 
Sog-gi rta-rdzong, A-grags gzi-rdzong, Bye-ri’i byur-rdzong, 
Gru-gu’i go-rdzong, Mi-nub dar-rdzong and rGya-nag ja- 
rdzong) and to other lesser campaigns such as those against 
Kha-che, sBe-ri and Byang Zhang-zhung. 

Another early Tibetan version is the series of short episodes 
edited by Tashi Tsering and published at Dharamsala (see 
Episodes in References at end). This dates from the late 
eighteenth century and includes versions of the Lha gling, 
’Khrungs gling, rTa rgyug, bDud dul, Hor gling and ’Jang 
gling. Several other episodes are mentioned, including the 
campaigns against Mon, mThing and sTag-gzig, the China 
episode and the Hell episode (Tsering 1981: 63, 89, 207). The 
four-direction scheme is less clear here and in fact the text seems 
to represent an earlier (and less ‘Lamaised’) state of the epic 
than the sTag gzig nor ’gyed text.!® 

By the time that the. current text of the dMyal gling rdzogs 
pa chen po episode was written (perhaps in the late nineteenth 
century) the four-direction scheme was evidently well 
established.'? The author nevertheless has some trouble 
reconciling it with his knowledge of East Tibetan geography, a 
job which he manages by including a further bdud episode in 
the East (kLu khri stag mgo) and treating "Jang as a fifth bdud- 
episode outside the four-direction scheme. This dMyal gling 
continues with a list of some twenty-five rdzong conquered by 
Ge-sar, including all those already mentioned. Even this is far 
from a complete list of the episodes currently known in oral or 
manuscript form (Wang 1985). 

The traditional idea of eighteen episodes or eighteen rdzong 
thus seems arbitrary, although it is known in Ladakh as well as 
in East Tibet. Eighteen is after all a common number: apart 
from the eighteen warriors from the Ladakhi episode we can 
think of examples such as the eighteen primal eggs of Tibetan 
cosmological accounts (Tucci 1980), the eighteen kings of 
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Zhang-zhung (Norbu 1981: 23-5), eighteen tribes of rGyal- 
rong, eighteen demons who attack rJe-btsun Mi-la ras-pa (van 
Tuyl 1979), and even the eighteen rdzong of rJe-btsun Mi-la 
ras-pa (mGur glu’i lo rgyus, pp.331-2, n.283). 

What does all this tell us about the epic? We cannot treat 
Ladakhi, East-Central Tibetan and Mongolian traditions as 
entirely independent even in recent times. East and Central 
Tibetan manuscripts could find their way to Ladakh, and 
Mongolians and Tibetans were in close contact in the A-mdo 
region and elsewhere. If, however, we want to postulate an 
original core of episodes that has been added to by later 
accretion, the most obvious candidates for this core are the 
episodes common to all three traditions. These are the Lha gling, 
’Khrungs gling, rTa rgyug, bDud ‘dul, Hor gling and China 
episodes, along with perhaps some form of cosmogonic prelude 
(the Srid pa’i le’u). I am not assuming that there was ever a 
written text including these episodes. It would seem more likely 
that the epic in early times existed purely as a cycle of orally- 
performed episodes. 

The Hell episode is a more doubtful member of the 
hypothetical core since as far as I know it only occurs in 
Mongolian and East Tibetan versions. Perhaps surprisingly, the 
‘Jang and Lho Mon episodes, despite their prominence in East 
Tibet, are absent from both Ladakhi and Mongolian versions 
and thus would seem weak candidates for inclusion. The 
numerous rdzong episodes are attested only in East Tibet’* and 
may be regarded as a later development. 

This core of six or seven episodes, which | shall refer to as 
the ‘proto-epic,’ evidently dates back at least to the seventeenth 
century, although it could easily be much older. There are no 
obvious criteria for deciding at what point the Mongolian, East 
Tibetan and Ladakhi transmissions of the epic started to develop 
independently. 


The Historical Ge-sar 
This brings us to the question of the relationship between the 
proto-epic and the so-called historical Ge-sar. Most Tibetan 
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scholars (e.g. P. Tsering 1979; T. Tsering 1981; Sangpo 1973, 
vol.4:97-8) assume that the King Ge-sar of gLing of the epic 
can be identified with a historical King Ge-sar of gLing for 
whom our main evidence is the description in the rLangs Po ti 
bse ru, the family chronicle of the rLangs dynasty who ruled 
much of Tibet in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (Stein 
1962). The Ge-sar of the rLangs Po ti bse ru was the lay patron 
of the lama Byang-chub ’dre-bkol and the story in this text has 
several features in common with the later epic tradition (Stein 
1962, 1981). 

If we take the historical information in the rLangs Po ti bse 
ru at face value, it would enable us to date this historical Ge- 
sar to the tenth or eleventh century (Kaschewsky and Tsering 
suggest 993-1080 as the most likely dates, 1987b: 402). 
However there has been considerable debate about the dating 
and historicity of the various sections of the rLangs Po ti bse 
ru (Stein 1962; P. Tsering 1979; Uray 1985; Kashewsky and 
Tsering 1987b). I do not feel competent at this point to enter 
into the text-historical issues involved, but I suggest that even 
if we accept the existence of an eleventh-century king or tribal 
chieftain named Ge-sar we cannot take him as the sole origin 
of the Ge-sar proto-epic. There are many features of the epic 
that suggest that any such historical Ge-sar was at most a figure 
about which other and possibly much older stories gradually 
crystallised. Let me summarise some of these features: 


¢ There is a surprising lack of historical evidence for the 
eleventh-century Ge-sar, with the exception of the rLangs 
Po ti bse ru itself. This suggests that if the historical Ge- 
sar existed at all he was a less spectacular figure than the 
Ge-sar of the epics. 


¢ There is considerable confusion about where Ge-sar was 
born and where the main events of his life took place. 
Even in the East Tibetan versions, there is ambiguity about 
where in East Tibet he was born, while versions from the 
West identify his birthplace in West Tibet (Jettmar 1988). 
Similar controversy applies to the locations of Hor, sTag- 
gzig, and other important places within the epic.'” 
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* There are numerous ‘mythical’ features of the narrative. 
Ge-sar encounters demon-kings more often than real human 
enemies, especially in the ‘core’ episodes. Ge-sar’s journey 
to China, with its reflections of Srong-btsan sgam-po’s 
Chinese marriage, also sounds more mythical than real. 


¢ The Ge-sar of the rLangs Po ti bse ru differs in several 
important features from the Ge-sar of the epic. In particular, 
in the epic it is Ge-sar who subdues the bdud while in the 
rLangs Po ti bse ru it is Byang-chub ’dre-bkol. 


A Tentative History of the Epic 
Clearly any attempt to reconstruct the history of the epic in our 
present state of knowledge is going to contain arbitrary elements. 
There are a number of different hypotheses that could account 
for the data I have summarised. The account I shall present is 
the one that seems intuitively most plausible to me at present. 

I begin by suggesting that the ‘historical’ Ge-sar may not be 
as important for the epic as has been generally supposed. I 
have no strong views on whether the Ge-sar of the rLangs Po ti 
bse ru derives from a historical figure, but it seems to me that 
the relationship between any such historical Ge-sar and the 
Ge-sar of the epic is at least as distant as that between the 
historical Indian siddha Padmasambhava and the Gu-ru Rin- 
po-che of later Tibetan tradition. 

Gu-ru Rin-po-che or Padmasambhava, as I have already 
mentioned, is himself a personage of some importance in the 
epic of Ge-sar. He is responsible, in the East Tibetan versions 
at least, for Ge-sar’s coming to earth, and Ge-sar is, in a sense, 
his earthly representative, if not his emanation. In addition, 
Padmasambhava’s own career, as told in epic style in gter ma 
such as the Padma bka’ thang and bKa’ thang sde Inga, is an 
obvious source for the more Buddhist elements in the epic of 
Ge-sar (cf. Bischoff 1979; Blondeau 1971, 1980; Douglas and 
Bays 1978). Padmasambhava’s conquest of the gods and 
demons of Central Tibet is a central part of his identity and 
importance for the Tibetans. As we might expect, whenever 
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Ge-sar acts as a lama, as he often does in the East Tibetan versions, 
he does so very much in the style of Padmasambhava. The emphasis 
is on magical power not on monastic withdrawal from society. 

While this helps to explain the specific form that the epic 
has taken in East Tibet, it hardly explains why the development 
took place. The growth of the epic in Eastern Tibet has to be 
considered, as Stein and Geza Uray have argued, in connection 
with the growth of the state of gLing-tshang (Stein 1959; Uray 
1985). gLing-tshang appears to have been the dominant state 
in Khams for several centuries before the rise of sDe-dge. At 
the height of its power, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
it included at least the entire area that later came under the 
control of sDe-dge (cf. Stein 1959; Kessler 1984; T. Tsering 
1989). The ruling family of gLing-tshang claimed descent from 
the son of rGya-tsha, Ge-sar’s half-brother in the epic. Several 
other important Khams families also claimed descent from 
characters in the epic. 

Thus the East Tibetan epic was or became the origin myth or 
mythical charter of the rulers of gLing-tshang. Such origin myths 
are common in the Tibetan cultural context. Well-known 
examples, apart from the ancestral myths of the early Tibetan 
kings (Haarh 1969; Kirkland 1982) include the myths of the 
*Khon family of Sa-skya, rulers of Tibet during the Mongol 
period (Cassinelli and Ekvall 1969), and of the rLangs family 
who ruled much of Central Tibet in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century (as told in the rLangs Po ti bse ru itself). 

This explains the significance of the cosmogonic prelude 
(Srid pa’i le’u) and the account of the descent from the gods 
(Lha gling). However it seems unlikely that the epic originated 
purely as an origin myth for the gLing-tshang dynasty. For one 
thing, the gLing-tshang rulers are described as descended not, 
as one might expect, from Ge-sar himself but from his half- 
brother rGya-tsha. In addition, the character of Ge-sar himself 
often seems more of a trickster (in the anthropological sense) 
or a magician than a king. He is hardly the exemplary monarch 
whom we might expect to find at the beginning of a royal 
genealogy (Samuel 1994), 
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In fact there are numerous pointers outside the epic to Ge- 
sar being a figure of considerable antiquity.2° Thus Phrom or 
Khrom Ge-sar as a member of the ‘four sons of heaven’ scheme 
has been attested as early as the tenth century (e.g. Dietz 1988) 
and undoubtedly reflects the Bactrian ruler *Phrom Gesar 
(Humbach 1983; Jettmar 1988 and n.d.). Maria Phylactou has 
described how Ge-sar in Ladakh has a kind of ancestor-hero 
role. Ge-sar’s marriage is the explicit model for contemporary 
Ladakhi marriages.?!_ The La dwags rgyal rabs (‘Chronicle of 
Ladakh’) describes the rulers of Upper Ladakh before the 
coming of the Tibetan kings as being descendants of Ge-sar 
(Francke 1926; cf. also Dargyay 1988). The Zangs-skar 
chronicles describe Ge-sar as levelling out the landscape at the 
beginning of history (Francke 1926). This is reminiscent of the 
current Lahuli story of Ge-sar opening the Rohtang Pass 
between the Kulu Valley and Lahul with a blow of his staff.” 

These features strongly suggest that a pre-existing epic of 
Ge-sar was modified to meet the genealogical requirements of 
the gLing-tshang rulers and aristocracy.? The identification of 
Ge-sar as an emanation of sPyan-ras-gzigs and/or Gu-ru Rin- 
po-che could have taken place as part of this reworking, in 
parallel to the development of sPyan-ras-gzigs and Gu-ru Rin- 
po-che myths relating to the monarchy in Central Tibet through 
texts such as the Ma ni bka’ ’bum. The proto-epic would have 
been gradually reshaped to reflect its new role. The prominent 
role of the gLing-tshang ancestral figure, rGya-tsha’s son dGra- 
Iha, in current East Tibetan versions of the Hor gling episode 
might be an example of this. 

Elsewhere I have argued that Buddhism was successful in 
Tibet largely because it was able, through the shamanic 
processes of Tantra, to incorporate the pre-Buddhist ‘shamanic’ 
religion of Tibet (Samuel 1993; see also Chapters One and Six 
above). Successive phases of and movements within Tibetan 
Buddhism represent stages in the process of incorporation of 
shamanic elements and demonstrate different kinds of synthesis 
between the shamanic and yogic elements and monastic and 
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clerical aspects. Elsewhere I have traced this process in some 
detail with the early rNying-ma-pa and ‘reformed’ Bon-po 
lineages, the gcod practices, the later bKa’-brgyud-pa and 
rNying-ma-pa yogic teachings, and the gter ma traditions 
representing the ‘shamanic’ emphasis while other phases and 
movements, particularly, but not exclusively, the bKa’-gdams- 
pa and dGe-lugs-pa, give more emphasis to the monastic and 
clerical aspects of Buddhism (Samuel 1985, 1993). Residual 
elements of popular shamanic traditions continued under 
Buddhist auspices in the form of spirit- possession oracles (dpa’ 
bo, lha pa, chos skyong), ’das log visionaries and a vast body 
of ritual dealing with local gods and spirits. 

These residual elements are of interest here because the epic 
today still has obvious connections with this sector of Tibetan 
religion. While many performers of the epic recite from books 
or from memory, others perform when in a visionary state, 
seeing the events of the epic before them as they sing (e.g 
Chédpa Dondrup 1989; Yang 1989). There are close similarities 
to ‘shamanic’ practitioners such as the dpa’ bo mediums 
(Berglie 1981, 1983) and mig mthong diviners (Sherpa mindung, 
see Fiirer-Haimendorf 1964). In some cases recruitment as a 
Ge-sar singer results from a classic shamanic visionary 
experience, parallel to those undergone by contemporary dpa’ 
bo (Berglie 1983) or ’das log (Pommaret 1989). New books 
of the epic often derive from visions and may be explained as 
arising from ‘memories’ of a previous life When the author was 
one of Ge-sar’s followers.” 

Now one of the principal functions of shamanic practitioners 
in many societies is to provide a mechanism through which the 
myths and stories of the groups can be continually rewritten to 
reflect new social and political realities (Bateson 1970; Samuel 
1990). The reworking of the epic as an origin myth for the 
rulers of gLing-tshang can be seen as an example of this 
common process. If the sgrung of the early royal period were 
also singers of epics similar to the Ge-sar epic, they may have 
had a similar function (Stein 1987:129).%5 
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The adaptation of the epic material to provide the gLing- 
tshang origin myth may then be the result of generations of 
‘inspired’ shamanic bards, and the long list’ of rdzong may 
reflect, at least in part, the need to attach specific neighbouring 
groups to the myth. 

What happened with the fall of gLing-tshang from its 
dominant status in the fifteenth or sixteenth century? The 
composition of new episodes under gLing-tshang auspices may 
in fact have continued for some time. There were still ruling 
princes of gLing-tshang up to modern times, and they evidently 
continued to act as patrons of the epic. There were however 
new developments and these gradually led to a change in 
function and meaning for the epic. These changes were 
connected with the major developments in Eastern Tibetan 
religion during this period. 

The conquest of East Tibet in 1640-41 by Gushri Khan, the 
Mongol ally of the Fifth Dalai Lama, led to a rapid growth of 
dGe-lugs-pa monasticism in the region. Many of the large dGe- 
lugs-pa dgon pa (monasteries) of Khams date from this period 
and they corresponded to a transformation of the religious life 
in the direction of monastic forms of Buddhism. On the whole 
the dGe-lugs-pa have had little to do with Ge-sar. In 
mythological terms this is sometimes explained as deriving from 
the hostility between Ge-sar and Pe-har, who is the presiding 
deity of the gNas-chung oracle and a very important protective 
deity for the dGe-lugs-pa (e.g. Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956). 
However the dGe-lugs-pa in any case represent the form of 
Tibetan Buddhism which is least in sympathy with the shamanic 
activities of the Ge-sar bards. 

The rNying-ma-pa revival in East Tibet, and its later fruition 
in the form of the Ris-med movement among rNying-ma-pa, 
bKa’-brgyud-pa, Sa-skya-pa and Bon-po lamas in the 
nineteenth and twentieth century, was quite another matter. 
While this revival was firmly grounded in the large new non- 
dGe-lugs-pa monastic establishments of Khams that grew up 
from the late seventeenth century onwards, it had a strong non- 
monastic yogic component and was far more hospitable to 
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Ge-sar and all he represented (cf. E.G. Smith 1969, 1970). As 
we have already seen, Padma Rig-’dzin, the seventeenth- 
century founder of rDzogs-chen dgon-pa, one. of these new 
religious centres, may have written a sTag gzig nor ’gyed text 
which is associated with the cult of Ge-sar as a nor lha (wealth- 
bringing deity). In the nineteenth century most of the principal 
Ris-med lamas (including ’Jam-mgon Kong-sprul, ’"Jam- 
dbyangs mkhyen-brtse’i dbang-po, mDo mkhyen-brtse and 
mChog-’gyur gling-pa) wrote at least one Ge-sar ritual or epic 
text, while some, such as "Jam-mgon ’Ju Mi-pham rgya-mtsho 
and gTer-ston bSod-rgyal, wrote a large number of them. "Ju 
Mi-pham was also involved in the editing and printing of three 
episodes from the epic (Stein 1956). 

Subsequent Ris-med lamas, such as ’"Jam-mgon mTshan- 
nyid sprul-sku of rDza-stod and his disciple the late 8th Khams- 
sprul Rin-po-che Don-brgyud nyi-ma of Khams-pa mgar and 
bKra-shis ljongs, have produced a large body of Ge-sar ritual 
texts along with several new episodes of the epic reflecting 
their Buddhist concerns. The epic had doubtless already become 
thoroughly imbued with Buddhist ideas and concepts well 
before this time. The version of the dMyal gling rdzogs pa 
chen po which I mentioned earlier, one of the few episodes 
carved on woodblocks for printing in Tibet, is however typical 
of the new tone. In this text Ge-sar, his followers and the other 
characters in the epic are all described as bodhisattvas, siddhas 
and ddkinis. The dMyal gling is, incidentally, described in its 
colophon as a gter ma. This again suggests the degree of 
convergence which was taking place between rNying-ma-pa 
and Ris-med Buddhism and the Ge-sar corpus at this time. 

The ritual aspects of Ge-sar have scarcely been studied at all 
by Western scholars as yet and probably contain important 
clues as the developments that were taking place during this 
period. There is evidence of a Mongolian cult of Geser Khan 
as early as the seventeenth century (Heissig 1978). In later times, 
Geser ritual became quite important among the Mongols. An 
elaborate Manchu cult of Ge-sar as a war-god also developed 
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in which he was identified with the Chinese war-god Kuan-ti 
(cf. Heissig 1980:93-101). Many of the temples of Ge-sar in 
Tibet, including that at Lhasa, were in fact associated with this 
Manchu cult (P. Tsering 1979). 

The Tibetans seem to have had few if any actual temples to 
Ge-sar of their own, but the cult of Ge-sar as a dgra lha, war- 
god or personal protective deity, is undoubtedly ancient. Ge- 
sar is referred to as ma sangs, the title of an important class of 
pre-Buddhist local deities (Nebesky-Wojkowitz 1956) and is 
regularly invoked in bsangs ritual texts, some of which are 
specifically devoted to him. The Ge-sar rituals that developed 
in Ris-med circles go, however, far beyond Ge-sar as a local 
deity of this kind. He is treated as an emanation of major Tantric 
Buddhist yi dam and incorporated as a protector of the Dharma. 
As we Start to follow this development in detail we will doubtless 
learn much more about the gradual transformation of the 
meaning of Ge-sar and the epic over the last two or three 
centuries. 


The Meaning of the Epic Today 
What, however, does the epic mean to its listeners today? In 
this final section I shall sketch an answer to this question: that 
the epic today can be regarded as a narrative about shamanic 
power and its proper use.” 

The epic is performed today in East Tibet as a series of songs 
for the various characters, linked by a prose narrative. The songs 
are sung to a small repertoire of tunes associated with different 
characters or character-types. Each tune covers two, three or 
four lines of epic verse, and the tune is repeated over and over 
again until the end of the song, which might typically have 
fifty to eighty lines. 

Each song presents that character’s viewpoint. It represents 
a possible reality, a possible way of seeing the world. A song 
may give the perspective of one of Ge-sar’s ministers or warriors, 
of his wife ’Brug-mo or his treacherous uncle Khro-thung. It 
may present the view of Gu-ru Rin-po-che, Ma-ne-ne or one of 
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the other divine characters who intervene in the epic with 
prophecies or advice. Or it may represent one of the modes of 
activity of Ge-sar himself: exhibiting magical power, taking 
command of the situation, invoking blessings and so on. 

Each of these characters, character-types or modes of activity 
generally has its own tune, and the tune can be heard as a kind 
of invocation of that way of seeing reality. I do not think it is 
accidental that the repetitive tunes of the epic have some 
structural resemblance to mantra tunes, which are quintessential 
invocations of different kinds of reality, and to songs of 
shamanic invocation in other cultures. 

The epic can be heard as a continuing alternation of and 
dialogue between the various kinds of reality the characters 
and their tunes represent. This conversation between possible 
realities, positive and negative, is always ultimately resolved 
in favour of the properly-used shamanic power of Buddhism, 
usually personified by Ge-sar himself in a song of blessing and 
good omen at the end of the episode. 

Societies where ‘shamanic’ procedures (in the sense of 
Samuel 1990, or Chapter One above) are commonly used are 
always concerned about the possible misuse of the shaman’s 
manipulations of reality. There is always witchcraft, sorcery, 
black magic and malevolent power alongside the good 
shaman—or the compassionate lama. One of the major 
functions of the lama is precisely to tame and to subdue 
malevolent and destructive powers. This is a key feature of the 
mythological role of Gu-ru Rin-po-che and it is also a key role 
of his protegé and emanation Ge-sar. Thus I take the epic as 
being at least in part a narrative about the proper usage of 
shamanic power. 

Ge-sar’s victories too have much more to do with magical 
power than with warriorship of a more conventional kind, and 
many of his opponents, especially in the episodes currently 
popular in Eastern Tibet, turn out to be demons or evil Tantric 
magicians. Ge-sar is much more the lama than the king. In 
between campaigns, he goes into retreat rather than ruling as 
the ideal monarch over a centralised and hierarchical society. I 
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have already noted the strong ‘trickster’ element (in the 
anthropological sense) in Ge-sar. He is not a figure of 
conformity to authority but someone who can act outside of 
any kind of established authority and who by his actions 
continually plays with and creates structures of authority.”’ 
Elsewhere I have suggested that Ge-sar should be viewed not 
as a representative of state power but as a symbolic expression 
of what Pierre Clastres has called ‘society against the state’ 
(Samuel 1994), 

This anti-structural aspect to Ge-sar’s activity brings him into 
line with lamas such as rJe-btsun Mi-la ras-pa, ’Brug-pa Kun- 
legs and other well-known figures of Tibetan history and legend, 
including Gu-ru Rin-po-che himself. However, it also harks 
back to the original shamanic context I have suggested for Ge- 
sar. Despite his various historical transformations, Ge-sar in 
Eastern Tibet today has perhaps retained much of his original 
identity in his modern Buddhist context. He is an appropriate 
hero for a society where shamanic religion and Buddhism 
reached a mutual accommodation through a transformation by 
which each took on the attributes and nature of the other. 


Notes 

First published in Tibetan Studies: Proceedings of the 5th Seminar of the 

International Association for Tibetan Studies, Narita, 1989, edited by S. 

Ihara and Z. Yamaguchi. Narita: Naritasan Shinshdji, 1992.1 have restored 

some passages omitted from the initial publication for reasons of space. I 

would particularly like to acknowledge the assistance of Tashi Tsering 

(of the LTWA, Dharamsala) and Yang Enhong with research for this 

chapter. 

1. “Qui aurait dit que j’allais m’engager dans une brousse €paisse et me 
heurter a des murs infranchissables! [...] Une vie entiére ne suffirait 
pas pour €puiser le sujet. L’attaquer seul peut parartre démesuré. 
Aussi m’a-t-il paru bon de m/’arréter en chemin et de dresser un 
premier bilan, avec l’espoir qu’il attirera et aidera d’autres 
chercheurs.” Stein 1969:vii. The translations are mine. 

2. E.g. Institute of Nationalities’ Literature, Ge-sar Research [Gesar 
Yanjiu], vols.1-3, Beijing, China Folk Art Publishing House, 1985- 
88; Jiangbian Jiacuo [’Jam-dpal rgya-mtsho), Preliminary Studies 
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on Gesar [Gesar Chutan], Xining, Qinghai People’s Publishing 
House, 1986; Jiangbian Jiacuo et al., Collected Work on the Life of 
King Gesar [Gesar Wang Zhuan Yanjiu Wenji], Chengdu, Sichuan 
Nationalities Publishing House, 1986; Office in Charge of Gesar 
Research, Sichuan, Collected Data on the Gesar Epic [Gesar Shishi 
Ziliao Xiaji], vols.1-8, undated internal publication, etc. Journals 
which regularly include articles on Ge-sar include Bod ljongs zhib 
"jug (Lhasa), Krung go’i bod kyi shes rig (Beijing), both in Chinese 
and Tibetan editions, and Minzu Wenxue Yanjiu, the journal of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences Institute of Nationalities’ 
Literature. 

3. Pema Tsering has described some early editions from the PRC (P. 
Tsering 1982). See also Wang 1985. 

4. With the exception of Robert Paul’s discussion in The Tibetan 
Symbolic World (1982:244-62, cf. Samuel 1994). 

5. Onsome deficiencies of the Parry-Lord model, cf. J.D. Smith 1977. 

6. She mentions the Tshang-Ling, Sok-ling, Sheldan Lhamo and Tho- 
jul [i.e.-yul] episodes. There are several Eastern Tibetan versions of 
a Sog gling episode but the others are not immediately recognizable 
within the East Tibetan tradition (1987: 410). 

7. The only published text so far is the Srid pa chags lugs printed by 
the Qinghai Nationalities Publishing House in 1987, but according 
to Tashi Tsering (personal communication) this is not typical of 
texts of the Srid pa’i le’u, being more of a summary of the Lha gling, 
’*Khrungs gling and rTa rgyug episodes. 

8. The Tibetan text of these three episodes according to the gLing- 
tshang blockprint edition was edited with abridged French translation 
in Stein 1956. They are also included in Tobgyel and Dorji 1979, 
vol.1 and have appeared in modern editions in the PRC. There are 
several other versions of these episodes available, among them (i) a 
version from A-mdo published by Damdinsuren in Corpus 
Scriptorum Mongolorum vol.8 fasc.3 (Ulan Bator, c.1961) and 
translated by Herrmanns 1965, (ii) a version by the 3rd ’Jam-sprul 
Rin-po-che, *Jam-dbyangs shes-rab ’od-zer, published by the Library 
of Tibetan Works and Archives, Dharamsala, 1984; (iii) a version of 
the Lha gling by the contemporary bard Grags-pa, published by the 
People’s Publishing House, Beijing in 1984. 

9. Available versions of the rGya gling include Tobgyel and Dorji 
1979, vol.25; a text published in Gangtok in 1977, and two texts 
published in the PRC (Beijing 1982 and Lhasa 1984). A German 


13. 


15. 


17. 
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summary of a version of the rGya gling from Yunnan is given by 
Backer 1986. 


. Tobgyel and Dorji 1979, vol.2; Kansu Nationalities Publishing 


House, 1980. 


. Modern reprints of versions of the Hor gling include Tobgyel and 


Dorji 1979, vols.3 to 7; Qinghai Nationalities Publishing House, 2 
vols., 1962 (reprinted 1980); Tibet People’s Publishing House, Lhasa, 
2 vols., 1980; Sherab Gyaltsen Lama, Sikkim, 2 vols., 1978; Corpus 
Scriptorum Mongolorum vol.8 fasc.4; Pema Choden, Leh 1972 (= 
Smanrstsis Shesrig Spendzod vol.40). 


. Modern printed versions of the "Jang gling include Tobgyel and 


Dorji 1979, vols.8 and 9; Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum vol 8, 
fasc. 5; Namdak 1965; an edition published in Gangtok in 1977; 
and the 1981 version from the Tibet People’s Publishing House of 
Lhasa. Mon gling versions include Tobgyel and Dorji 1979, vols. 8 
and 9; .10; Tibet People’s Publishing House, Lhasa 1980 (reprinted 
by Sherab Gyaltsen, Gangtok 1983 under the title bDud gling), and 
an edition published by Lama Ngodrup and Sherab Drimey, Kyichu 
Temple, Paro, Bhutan 1980. 

There are also some minor episodes which take place in Ge-sar’s 
childhood preceding his accession to the throne of gLing or before 
the other major campaigns. 


. AdMyal gling rdzogs pa chen po episode in which Ge-sar journeys 


to Hell to rescue his mother has been published in at least three 
modern Indian editions, by Jamyang Norbu, Delhi 1971; Tibetan 
Bonpo Monastic Centre, New Thobgyal, P.O. Ochgaht (via Solan), 
H.P. 1973 and Damchoe, Thimphu 1979, as well as by the Sichuan 
Nationalities Publishing House. This text claims to have been written 
and concealed as a gter ma by ’Dan bla-ma Chos-kyi dbang-phyug. 
In another version, the dMyal gling mun pa rab gsal, Ge-sar rescues 
A-stag lha-mo from hell. A text of this version has been published 
by the Qinghai Nationalities Publishing House (1983) and 
corresponds to that translated in Herrmanns 1965. 

This episode is included on pp.177-233 of the 1981 Sichuan edition 
of the mNga’ ris gser rdzong. 


. Some of the episodes available in manuscript versions, however, 


may well be as old as or older than this text. Cf. Stein’s comparison 
of the Jang gling section of xyl. Gyantse (= Tsering 1981) with a 
modern lJang gling text (Stein 1959:155-7). 

On this text cf. note 14. 
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18. Unless the Sog gling is regarded as an exception, see note 6. However 
given the marginal position of this episode in the Ladakhi repertoire 
and our lack of information about it we cannot be sure. It could be a 
recent borrowing from East Tibet. 

19. Personal communication from Tashi Tsering. 

20. Also cf. Lobpon Tenzin Namdak’s edition of the "Jang gling which 
puts Ge-sar in the fourth of the six periods preceding the first Tibetan 
kings (Namdak 1965:3-4). 

21. Maria Phylactou (personal communication). Elsewhere in the Tibetan 
cultural area this role may be taken by King Srong-btsan sgam-po 
(cf. Dunham 1987:56,60,70), The relation between Srong-btsan 
sgam-po and Ge-sar is worth some study. For example the China 
episode of the epic resembles the well-known story in the Mani bka 
’bum and elsewhere of the marriage of Srong-btsan sgam-po to a 
Chinese princess. 

22. Paljor Larje of Kardang (personal communication). 

23. On this assumption the Ladakhi and Mongolian versions might have 
a closer resemblance to the epic before its reworking as a gLing- 
tshang origin myth. A detailed comparative study of the various 
versions of the epic may throw light on this question as well as 
helping to resolve the issue of which episodes can be assumed to go 
back to the original core. 

24. Chagdud Rinpoche (personal communication). Compare dgongs gter 
(mind gter ma) which are believed to originate in the gter ston’s 
memories of a previous life as a follower of Gu-ru Rin-po-che (e.g. 
Thondup 1986). 

25. It is also worth noting the importance of origin stories both in the 
context of pre-Buddhist ritual (Stein 1971) and for that matter in 
Buddhist Tantric ritual, where a narrative of the origin and lineage 
of the practice forms an essential part of a Tantric empowerment: 

26. See Samuel 1991 for a fuller presentation of this argument. 

27. His Indian analogue, if there is one, is more Krsna than either Rama 
(with whom he is compared in the gLing-tshang edition) or Bhima 
(with whom he overlaps in Kulu valley and Lahuli folklore). 
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Tibet and the Southeast Asian 
Highlands: Rethinking 
the Intellectual Context of 
Tibetan Studies 


\/ 
+,° 


This chapter was a plenary address to the Sixth Seminar of the 
International Association of Tibetan Studies (IATS), which took 
place in Norway in 1992. Much of it still seems to me to be of 
relevance twelve years later. 


* * K K * 


If size is an indication of maturity, then Tibetan studies has 
undoubtedly come of age by 1992. The number of papers given 
at the Sixth IATS conference, is enough to establish the point. 
Whether Tibetan studies has yet come of age intellectually is 
quite another issue, on which I hope to provoke some reflection. 

Over the last few years, scholars of Asian societies have 
become increasingly conscious of how their work is shaped by 
the specific historical modes of enquiry within which they work, 
and by the social and political commitments that go along with 
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those modes of enquiry. It can hardly be argued that these issues 
are irrelevant to Tibetanists, yet, on the whole, this move to 
reflexivity has had very little impact on Tibetan studies. 
Tibetanists, in fact, have tended to avoid self-conscious 
reflection on the social and political commitments implicit in 
their discourses. The problem was stated in James Stone’s 
reflections on Tibetology, published in the Tibet Journal in 
1984, but the invitation he offered to consider the role of 
Western Tibetanists as “leopards in the temple” (the phrase 
comes from a parable by Franz Kafka) has scarcely been taken 
up in subsequent years. I begin by asking why this is so. 

Some reasons are apparent if we look at the response of 
Tibetan studies to the two major critical impulses behind this 
move to greater self-awareness on the part of Asian studies 
more generally: feminism and anti-colonialism. Few of us who 
work in Western academic institutions can have avoided 
extensive contact with both dimensions of critique. 

Despite Barbara Aziz’s pointed remarks at the Fourth IATS 
conference at Munich (Aziz 1988), and the writings of a number 
of American feminist scholars of Tibetan Buddhism, such as 
Rita Gross (1984), Anne Klein (1987a, 1987b), Janet Gyatso 
(1987) and Jan Willis (1984), Tibetanists have generally ignored 
the issues raised by feminist thought. It is not hard to guess 
why this might be so. Although Buddhism in Tibet has had a 
marginally better record than the world’s other major religious 
traditions, Tibetan monastic Buddhism is thoroughly enmeshed 
with notions of male supremacy. Few Tibetanist scholars have 
either the desire or the courage to embark on a substantial 
feminist critique of the central institution most of us are 
studying. Yet without such an undertaking, the potential of the 
feminist critique to lead to a radical rethinking of Tibetan studies 
is blunted and defused. 

This is not, I think, simply a question of blindness or 
cowardice. It is related to the awareness of many of us that 
Tibetan Buddhism at this point in history is deeply bound up 
with the political and human survival of the Tibetan people. To 
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attack Buddhism is to run the risk of weakening the Tibetan 
struggle for autonomy and liberation. 

This brings me to the anti-colonialist impulse, as typified by 
works such as Edward Said’s Orientalism (1978). There are a 
number of perhaps obvious reasons why Tibetanists have failed 
to buy into this debate, and most of them are again connected 
with the continuing Chinese presence in Tibet. This presence 
means that Tibetan scholarship is by its very nature political, 
and in a way different from that characterising the work of 
most Asianists. 

Certainly, anyone who writes on pre-modern Tibetan society 
or on Tibetan history cannot avoid being aware of the possible 
interpretations or constructions placed upon what we say by 
parties in the dispute. Generally, too, Tibetanists have their own 
commitments in the Tibetan situation, and may be unwilling to 
acknowledge the fragmentary or conjectural nature of their 
interpretations for fear that this may weaken the polemical force 
of their arguments. 

Such motives may help to explain why there has been little 
explicit reflection on the assumptions behind the discourse or 
discourses of modern Tibetan studies. Commitments to one 
side or another tend to be tacit and treated as not needing serious 
questioning, whether these commitments are to the Tibetan or 
Chinese sides of the political dispute, or to one or another 
Buddhist position within the Tibetan religious arena. The gravity 
of the political situation in which the Tibetans have been caught 
tends to force a relatively straightforward allegiance to one or 
the other side. One has only to look at Melvyn Goldstein’s 
attempts to steer some kind of a middle way through the political 
minefield (1989, 1991, 1992), and at recent Tibetan refugee 
reactions to his writings (Thonden 1991, Norbu 1992), to realise 
that such a feat verges on the impossible.! 

My intention here is not to distribute blame in this situation, 
at least not among Tibetanists. | am as much caught up in it as 
many others. I would, however, like to note some of the respects 
in which these factors may have affected the nature of Tibetan 
studies today. It is, I think, easy to see some areas of concern. 
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Problems with Tibetan Studies 

Perhaps the most important of these areas of concern, since it 
has played such a large part in perpetuating the static and 
unreflective nature of Tibetan studies, is the pervasive tendency 
to treat Tibet as an isolate and to avoid relating it to larger 
regional discourses. Tibetanist conferences and publications 
tend to be inward-looking affairs, and Tibet tends to be 
constituted as an autonomous and largely isolated cultural and 
historical region.? This tendency to stress Tibetan cultural and 
social autonomy has an obvious relationship with the political 
situation of Tibet. 

Politics infiltrates the academy in a variety of ways. Consider, 
for example, the choice which publishers, journal editors, 
conference organisers, and individual academics have 
occasionally to make about the region of Asia within which 
Tibet should be included—East Asia? South Asia? Central Asia? 
The matter may sound trivial but it has immediate political 
implications. Where Tibet is treated as part of East Asia (as, for 
example, by the Association of Asian Studies in the USA), 
Sinologists inevitably act as ‘gatekeepers’ for Tibetan studies. 
Sinologists decide who speaks, who gets published, and who 
is regarded as a legitimate authority. For many Sinologists, Tibet 
is an embarrassment they would rather not know about. 

Treating Tibet as part of South Asia or of Central Asia may 
involve less acute political problems but all three alternatives 
run a similar risk of marginalisation. The issues important to 
Indianists, Sinologists and Central Asian specialists are, for the 
most part, not central to the study of Tibetan societies. 

A particularly striking aspect of this problem is the almost 
total lack of integration between Tibetanist and Sinologist 
discourses. This is understandable, given the politics and given 
the very different skills and competences required for Tibetan 
and for Chinese studies, but it is certainly regrettable. Tibetanist 
and Sinologist accounts of Khams (or ‘Western Sichuan’) in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, for example, seem 
scarcely to be talking about the same place. There are very few 
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scholars with the competencies or the interest to bridge this 
particular gap. 

Another major area of concern is the largely. unquestioned 
dominance within Tibetan studies of Buddhist discourse and 
interpretations—particularly those of monastic Buddhism. It 
would be absurd to deny the salience of monastic Buddhism in 
Tibetan society, or the importance, usefulness and significance 
of the substantial body of research, study and translation carried 
out on Buddhist aspects of Tibetan culture. Buddhist discourse, 
nevertheless, dominates Tibetan studies to an extent such that 
other important topics have been seriously neglected by 
comparison. Monastic dominance, after all, is probably quite 
recent for many Tibetan communities (Ramble 1993), and the 
assumption that Tibetan villages are necessarily organised 
according to Buddhist precepts may be seriously misleading 
(see Ramble 1990). , 

Those aspects of Tibetan religion and culture that are marginal 
to monastic Buddhism have received comparatively little 
attention. Domestic ritual is a classic example, as Barbara Aziz 
noted some years ago (Aziz 1978: e.g. 253), and the same is 
true of most other aspects of the Tibetan household. Even the 
recent revival of Bon-po studies tends to focus on those aspects 
of Bon that are, in effect, a variant of monastic Buddhism. 

Another, closely related, problem is the tendency within 
Tibetan studies to privilege the dGe-lugs-pa state at Lhasa over 
other Tibetan polities and to treat it as typical of Tibetan 
societies. | have written about this at length elsewhere (Chapter 
Two above, and Samuel 1993), arguing that it has created major 
distortions in our views of Tibetan societies. The Tibetan region 
in pre-modern times consisted of a variety of small and medium- 
sized polities, along with stateless areas, and was characterised 
by a low degree of political centralisation. The dGe-lugs-pa 
state was only one factor within this larger picture, but is still 
often treated as if it were the whole picture. 

For the reasons I outlined earlier, it seems unlikely that 
feminist or anti-colonialist critiques will lead to much movement 
to greater self-reflection among Tibetanists on these and similar 
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areas of concern. Consequently, it may be worth looking to 
other and less politically problematic directions of critique in 
order to gain some perspective on Tibetan studies as a field of 
intellectual enquiry. It is for this reason that I make the 
suggestion implied in my title. What would we make of Tibet if 
we were to see it as part of the Southeast Asian highlands? 


Problems with the Anthropology of Tibetan Societies 
The literature on highland Southeast Asia that I shall be looking 
at was primarily written by social and cultural anthropologists, 
and before moving to it, it is worth having a closer look at the 
anthropological literature on Tibetan societies. For historical 
reasons, this literature has remained relatively separate from 
most other work in Tibetan studies, though it has shared to 
some degree in the problems outlined above. 

A major reason for this distinctive emphasis of 
anthropological research on Tibetan societies is that most of it 
has been carried out on Tibetan populations in Nepal or, more 
recently, Ladakh, rather than in Central Tibet, Khams or A- 
mdo. Anthropological research on pre-modern Central Tibetan 
society consists of a handful of refugee studies, all referring to 
communities along major trade routes in gTsang: Aziz on 
D’ing-ri (1978), Goldstein (1968, 1971a-d) and Dargyay on 
the rGyal-rtse region (1982), Cassinelli and Ekvall on Sa-skya 
(1969). Work on Khams and A-mdo is even more limited, the 
only substantial studies being those of Robert Ekvall, working 
with A-mdo nomadic pastoralists (1952, 1968, see Samuel 
1993). While these sources can be supplemented by Tibetan 
literary sources and travellers’ accounts, the attempt to create 
an overall picture of Tibetan societies from such limited and 
scattered sources faces a wide range of methodological 
difficulties. It is not surprising that anthropologists have mostly 
avoided any attempt at a large-scale picture of Tibetan societies 
in favour of a traditional anthropological emphasis on the 
individual communities they have studied. 

As a consequence, in practice, the anthropology of Tibetan 
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societies has been dominated by contemporary ethnography 
in Nepal, and more particularly among the Sherpas. This body 
of work has been the main counter to the dGe-lugs-pa state 
emphasis of the political historians: thus we have had a choice 
between Sherpa-centrism and Lhasa-centrism. 

Much of this research is very valuable, but the question of 
the relationship between these communities in Nepal and the 
vast range of communities, for example in Khams, of which 
we know next to nothing in terms of detailed field work, is 
very much unresolved. In addition, the discourses of Sherpa- 
centric anthropologists and Lhasa-centric textual scholars are 
so different that the two groups largely talk past each other. 
Some years ago, I suggested that in some respects the Sherpas 
might be a more ‘typical’ Tibetan society than the people of 
Lhasa (Chapter Two, above). My impression is that the 
textualists regarded this statement as absurd, while the 
anthropologists saw it as self-evident. Neither reaction was quite 
what I had hoped for, which was a genuine discussion of the 
extent of variation among Tibetan societies. 

The ethnographic literature on Tibetan societies in Nepal 
has its own difficulties, in particular the lack of any coherent 
theoretical focus. Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf treated the 
Nepal Himalaya as a zone of culture contact between Tibet 
and South Asia (1966), and in a sense it evidently is. Yet this 
does not take us very far towards a theoretical understanding 
of how these societies work. Mid-range highland peoples such 
as the Gurung (Mumford 1989; McHugh 1989), Tamang 
(Steinmann 1987; Holmberg 1989), Magar (Oppitz 1981, 1986; 
de Sales 1991) or Lepcha have identities of their own which 
we are only beginning to delineate. They are not just mixtures 
of ‘Tibetan’ and ‘Indian’ influences. Trade throughout the 
Himalayan region is significant, as Fiirer-Haimendorf among 
others has demonstrated (1975), but its relationship with other 
aspects of society, above all religion, still awaits effective 
analysis (see Chapter Two above, and Samuel 1993). No other 
major themes seem to have emerged as central to ethnographic 
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writing on Tibetan societies in Nepal, despite the production of 
a number of substantial monographs (e.g. Jest 1976; Levine 
1988; Ortner 1978, 1989). 

The other area where there has been substantial recent 
fieldwork is Ladakh, and for reasons which are perhaps mostly 
historical rather than logical, the interaction between Ladakh- 
based anthropologists and those working with other Tibetan 
communities has until recently been very limited. The Ziirich 
conference on the Anthropology of Tibet and the Himalayas, 
in 1990, brought together substantial numbers of anthropologists 
working in Nepal, Ladakh, Tibet, and among Tibetan refugees 
for the first time. It is to be hoped that this development will 
continue. At present, however, there has been little attempt to 
exploit the comparative potential between these various 
regions.4 

The anthropology of Tibetan societies seems to me to be in 
at least as much need of a shift in perspective as Tibetan studies 
as a whole, if for somewhat different reasons. Let me move on 
then to the suggestion around which the remainder of my 
address is built—that, just for a change, we might try looking 
at Tibetan societies as part of Southeast Asia. To be more precise, 
I would also provisionally include in this geographical transfer 
the other Tibeto-Burman speaking peoples of Nepal, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, peoples such as the Tamang, Gurung, Magar and 
Lepcha, and the non-Tibetan-speaking populations of Bhutan 
(Aris 1979; Imaeda and Pommaret 1990) as well as, of course, 
Ladakh. 

My reasons for this particular strategy will become clearer 
in a little while. First, I will suggest some reasons why a Southeast 
Asian perspective on Tibet (and also on the highland societies 
of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan) has at least some prima facie 
claim on our attention, despite its unfamiliarity to most of us. 


Tibetan and Himalayan Societies in a Southeast 
Asian Context 
For a start, as the label ‘Tibeto-Burman’ reminds us, the speakers 
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of Burmese, the other major language of the Tibetan family, 
and of many of the lesser ones, are located in Southeast Asia. 
If we look at the distribution of Tibeto-Burman languages, it is 
heavily skewed towards Southeast Asia. 

Now, language is not the same thing as culture, but it does 
suggest that there will be historical connections and cultural 
similarities. These connections and similarities do in fact exist. 
If we recall that much of what is now Eastern India (in 
particular, the states of Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, 
Nagaland and Mizoram) belongs culturally to Southeast Asia 
rather than South Asia, the rationale for seeing Tibeto-Burman 
societies primarily within the Southeast Asian context is 
strengthened. 

In relation to the highland societies of Nepal, I am not 
denying the evident, and in some cases very extensive, 
influences from the Indian cultural sphere on many of these 
peoples, and for that matter on some Tibetan groups long settled 
in Nepal, such as the Sherpa. Viewing the Tamang or Gurung, 
for example, as primarily ‘South Asian’ peoples is, however, 
not self-evidently appropriate. That they have been treated in 
this way is, in considerable degree, the result of the arbitrary 
nature of regional traditions of intellectual inquiry (see Fardon 
1990). These peoples have been studied by South Asianists, 
scholars working with them have developed their research 
within the intellectual context of other, specifically South Asian, 
research, and so forth. The extent to which these peoples share 
features with the highland populations of Southeast Asia remains 
to be determined. 

Other arguments could be adduced to strengthen my 
proposal, such as the complex and significant relationship 
between the Tibetans and peoples such as the Naxi, Lahu and 
Yi, who belong to the Southeast Asian highland complex. The 
most important thing about highland Southeast Asia for my 
present purpose, however, is that it provides a ready-made 
theoretical tradition that has a considerable degree of internal 
consistency and several central issues of real applicability to 
Tibet. 
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Here I refer to the intellectual lineage whose basic text is 
Edmund Leach’s Political Systems of Highland Burma (Leach 
1954) and which continues through a series of critiques and 
extensions of Leach’s basic themes, including the work of, for 
example, F. K. Lehman, Jonathan Friedman, and Thomas 
Kirsch, whose Feasting and Social Oscillation is of particular 
importance. (1973).° 

In order to keep my discussion within a reasonable length, | 
shall simply list some basic themes of this literature and 
comment very briefly on their relevance to Tibet, and then try 
to exemplify my argument through a short ethnographic 
exploration: 


|. The oscillation between egalitarian and hierarchical 
political forms. This appears in Leach (1954), and is a 
major focus for several subsequent writers. I have argued 
at length elsewhere that the relationship between these 
forms is a major theme of Tibetan societies (Samuel 1993). 
It is also a necessary corrective to the twin problems of 
Lhasa-centrism and Sherpa-centrism. The related literature 
about the ‘galactic polity’ in Southeast Asia (Tambiah 
1984, 1985; see also Reynolds 1987; Rudolph 1987) is 
also of clear relevance to Tibetan societies. 


2. The fluidity of ethnic identity. This theme was again stated 
by Leach (1954), in relation to the Kachin and Shan, and 
developed by Lehman (1967) and Peter Hinton (1983) 
among others. Here we might consider the absorption of 
Naxi, Yi, etc., into Tibet, the little-studied region of rGyal- 
rong, and perhaps also the ambiguities in the position of 
parts of East Tibet in relation to adjacent Chinese provinces. 
Tibetanists tend to treat ethnic identity as a given. One of 
the virtues of the Southeast Asian Highland literature is 
that it has throughout been problematised.’ Leach already 
referred in Political Systems to the political and religious 
aspects of ethnic identity, and this has been a continuing 
theme in the literature on highland Southeast Asia. 
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The role of shamanism and of soul-loss theories. I have 
pointed elsewhere to the similarities between Tibetan bla, 
‘soul’ (a key term in Tibetan folk-religion, with close cognates 
in Gurung, Tamang, etc.) and for example Thai or Lao khwan 
(Samuel 1993). There are similar terms and related ritual 
complexes in almost all the Highland Southeast Asian 
societies. In some of these highland societies, ‘shamanism’ 
(or ‘animism,’ etc.) still operated in recent times in the absence 
of Buddhism. Others provide case studies in the 
incorporation of Buddhism that may provide illuminating 
comparisons with Tibet (for example, Walker 1981). 


A related point is the question of auspiciousness and good 
fortune (Tibetan bkra shis, rten ’brel, rlung rta etc.) and 
of divination (mo) as major but largely unstudied themes 
in Tibetan society. Here again there are extensive 
ethnographic parallels and some interesting analyses. 


. I have less to say about kinship and social structure (in 


part because these have been relatively neglected in Tibetan 
studies). The idea of the village as composed of a number 
of equal households, with ritual and other communal 
responsibilities rotating among them, is however typical 
both of Tibetan villages (where it may be combined with 
ranked groups of households, see Samuel 1993: 115-131, 
152) and of many communities in Highland Southeast Asia. 
Kinship (and much else) in Highland Southeast Asian 
societies seems to be characterised by considerable local 
variation combined with enough of a common grammar to 
enable intermarriage and fluidity of identity between 
apparently quite different peoples (Kachin and Shan, Akha 
and Lisu). In Tibet, too, intermarriage and social mobility 
between apparently quite different populations (particularly 
pastoralists and agriculturalists with their at least superficially 
contrasting kinship systems and social structures) is 
common. It would be good to know more about how these 
situations were handled; the Highland Southeast Asian 
analogy may well prove illuminating. 
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5. The question of the relative primacy of economics, power 
and ritual, This has been a major theme in Southeast 
Asian Highland studies. Debate has moved from relatively. 
simple assertions of the primacy of economics and social 
relations (in Leach 1954) to more sophisticated 
formulations in subsequent work (Kirsch 1973; Russell 
1989; Durrenberger and Tannenbaum 1989). This question 
has scarcely been posed for Tibet.* It obviously needs to 
be asked, as recent ethnography demonstrates (e.g. Dolifus 
1989; Ramble 1992; Clarke 1980; Holmberg 1989). 
Tibetanist ‘anthropologists still have to develop a 
theoretical language adequate to cope with these issues. 


A related theme is the connection between Buddhism and 
trade. Richard O’Connor, for example, has developed an 
interesting analysis of Buddhism among Tai-speaking 
peoples (Thai, Lao, etc.), who are one of the other major 
linguistic groups in the highland region and include a 
range of societies from small, relatively stateless non- 
Buddhist communities to large states such as Thailand 
itself where Buddhism forms a state religion. He suggests 
that the adoption of Buddhism allowed the development 
of trade by enabling a move away from an inward-looking 
community associated with a household- and village- 
based ritual system to one operating on a much larger 
scale and extending beyond the immediate village 
community or local region. He regards the replacement 
of animal sacrifice by a Buddhist temple-based system as 
an integral part of this process (O’Connor 1989). A 
detailed comparison with Tibetan societies would seem a 
very promising line of research. 


O’Connor’s argument is typical of much of the Highland 
Southeast Asian literature in raising issues which have clear 
relevance to the Tibetan region but have so far received little 
or no attention in the Tibetan context. For all of the scholarly 
devotion that has been directed towards Tibetan Buddhism, 
Tibetanists have rarely stopped to ask why Buddhism was taken 
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up and what it meant to the people who adopted it. The process 
of ‘“Tibetanisation’ remains mysterious and little studied (see 
Macdonald 1987; Samuel 1993). In the Highland Southeast 
Asian context, however, the kind of shifts of ethnic identity 
involved in “Tibetanisation’ have already received considerable 
attention. It seems likely that some of O’Connor’s suggestions 
have relevance for Tibet, for all of the well-known differences 
between Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet and Theravada 
Buddhism in Southeast Asia. 


Ethnic Identity, ‘Tibetanisation’ and Animal Sacrifice: A 
Brief Comparative Case-Study 

In order to give a little ethnographic substance to these 
assertions, I will close this address with a brief examination of 
three case-studies from the southwestern edge of the Tibetan 
cultural region, where the “Tibetanisation’ process has evidently 
been at work in recent times. These are Gyasumdo and Humla 
in Nepal, and Karsha (Lahul) in India. 

Gyasumdo, in northern Nepal, is a region of mixed Tibetan 
and Gurung populations that has recently become quite well 
known through Stan Mumford’s Bakhtinian study, Himalayan 
Dialogue (1989). Mumford’s framework consists of three stages 
adapted from Bakhtin: (1) the ‘ancient matrix,’ or the 
collectively-oriented shamanic world view, here identified with 
Gurung shamanism; (2) the introduction of an individualist 
perspective through Buddhism; (3) a ‘dialogi¢al’ phase, here 
represented by the competition and controversy between 
Gurung shamans and Tibetan lamas for control of the ritual 
field. Gurung shamans and Tibetan lamas perform rituals for 
similar purposes, but Tibetan lamas regard certain aspects of 
Gurung practice, in particular animal sacrifice, as improper. 

Mumford’s frame is elegant but problematic. On the Tibetan 
side, he ignores that the ‘dialogue’ here probably goes back to 
the earliest days of Tibetan Buddhism (see, for example, Samuel 
1993: 436-56 or Chabpel 1991: 26). On the Gurung side, he 
appears to have misrepresented and oversimplified Gurung 
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ethnography (e.g. McHugh 1991). Mumford nevertheless 
presents a fascinating picture of how Tibetan Buddhism and 
the local traditions of ‘animism’ or ‘shamanism’ are competing 
in a specific time and space. 

The local tradition here is of reciprocal exchange. In fact, as 
Mumford himself points out, the Tibetan lamas incorporate 
elements of reciprocity in their rituals as well, while the collective 
responsibility and embeddedness in mutual relationships pointed 
out by McHugh (1989), for example, for the Gurungs, are 
characteristic of Tibetan communities too.’ Still, there is a shift 
between Gurung and Tibetan perspectives, since for the Tibetan 
lamas the idea of the individual responsibility is also strongly 
present through the concept of karma. Is this shift in part, as 
O’Connor might argue, a choice of universalistic over local 
discourses that is also associated with a link away from the 
inward-looking village community to a wider network of trade 
and social interaction? 

An important indicator of the shift, as in O’Connor’s 
argument, is the question of the performance of animal 
sacrifices. Tibetan lamas in the area have been active in 
attempting to ban such sacrifices. The Tibetan emphasis on 
this point is not only, or even primarily, because of the Buddhist 
prohibition on taking life. The banning of animal sacrifices 
was historically in Tibet the sign of Tibetan Buddhist dominance 
over local pre-Buddhist deity cults. Animals as offerings are 
replaced by dough images, and the lama approaches the local 
deities through the universalistic procedures of Tantric ritual 
(Samuel 1993: 244-69). This change, however, can only 
weaken ties to the local community and its locally-based ritual 
practices. In Gyasumdo in the 1960s it was the visit to the area 
of a high-status refugee lama that set off a new phase in 
Mumford’s ‘dialogue,’ at a time when the local population was 
becoming increasingly involved in the political and economic 
structures of the Nepali state. It is tempting in the light of 
O’Connor’s argument to suspect that this dialogue was at least 
as much about the nature of community and about the 
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transformation of economic relations and social values as it 
was about the issue of correct ritual procedure. 

For a second case study, I turn to the work of Nancy Levine 
in the ethnically Tibetan community of ‘Ladog’ in Humla, also 
in Nepal but much farther to the west (Levine 1989). Unlike 
the Gurung in Gyasumdo, the Bura, the ‘tribal’ population to 
the south of Ladog, now speak Nepali, though with varying 
degrees of ethnic identification with Tibetans or with the high- 
caste Hindu population also present in the region. Levine 
focusses, in the article I am considering, on spirit-possession 
and ethnic identity. Spirit-mediums or dhami are used mainly 
by poor and low-caste people, on both sides of the Tibetan- 
Hindu divide, who cannot afford or do not have access to lamas 
or Brahmins. The gods who speak through the dhami are seen 
as ‘foreign’ by both sides, and they demand animal sacrifice, 
which is again a major point of contention for the lamas. Animal 
sacrifice and the dhami have a marginal and residual status in 
the region as a whole, resorted to by those with no better option; 
those who have neither successfully ‘Sanskritised’ nor 
‘Tibetanised’. The villagers of Ladog, however, maintain the 
dhami cults despite the lamas’ opposition. Levine suggests that 
they “provide an interface with the surrounding Nepali society” 
(1989: 20) as well as access to divine power and assistance for 
those marginalised by the major traditions. 

For a third case-study, I move further west again to Karsha 
in Lahul (in Himachal Pradesh, India). For the Karshapa people, 
I rely on the work of my former student, Elizabeth Stutchbury 
(1991). The Karshapa speak a Tibeto-Burman language some 
way distant from Tibetan, but they are Tibetan Buddhist and 
have been wholly incorporated into the Tibetan Buddhist 
system. The local gods are dealt with according to standard 
Tibetan ritual procedures. Animal sacrifices have been 
outlawed, but there are strong traditions of their existence in 
the recent past, and a masked dance with non-Buddhist 
overtones relating to the local gods still exists. 

The local monasteries in Karsha have strong connections to 
major monastic centres in Ladakh, southern Tibet and 
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(nowadays) India. A feature of Karsha in comparison with the 
other regions is its position on a relatively important trade route 
and its degree of incorporation into the two major traditions. 
The region was part of the Hindu state of Kulu before British 
rule was established, and the local ruling elite, the Thakurs, 
had dual Hindu and Buddhist identities, as did the deity at the 
major local pilgrimage centre of Triloknath. The people of 
Karsha, for all of their ability to adopt Hindu identities when it 
suits, and their awareness of the continuing differences between 
themselves and the Tibetans, have basically been absorbed into 
the universalistic sphere of Tibetan Buddhism and Tibetan 
culture. 

It would clearly be unwise to try to construct a historical 
sequence in which Gyasumdo, Humla and Karsha represent 
successive stages on a Mumford-like typology. The picture is 
more complex than such typologies allow. We do not know if 
the Gurung, Bura or Karshapa had a stronger sense of ethnic 
identity or greater cultural autonomy in the past than they have 
today, or how long the Tibetan populations of Gyasumdo or 
Ladog have themselves been Tibetan. The presence of caste 
Hindu society and the Hindu state of Nepal provides additional 
complicating factors. The three case studies nevertheless seem 
to represent different degrees of ‘Tibetanisation,’ of 
incorporation of ‘tribal’ populations (to use the Indian and 
Nepalese terminology) into the major cultural patterns of 
Tibetan, and to some degree also Hindu, society. The issue of 
animal sacrifice is one of the diacritic features that indicate 
stages in this incorporation. Local and universal values, 
closeness and distance from major trade routes and political 
centres, and economic issues, are all relevant dimensions of 
the field of analysis. One could easily add a series of further 
case studies of the same type, for example from southeast Tibet 
(Naxi and Yi people) or northeast (Tu people). 

The point of the exercise is simply to exemplify the relevance 
of Highland Southeast Asian categories and questions to 
Tibetan material. These categories and questions tend to cut 
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across the distinctions that are familiar within Tibetanist 
discourse, and help to break them down (in this case, for 
example, those between Buddhist Tibetans and non-Buddhist 
or partly-Buddhist tribals). Perhaps this kind of cross-fertilisation 
can bring some welcome new approaches into a field that, as I 
suggested earlier in this chapter, badly needs them. Ultimately, 
of course, it is not a question of whether Tibetans or highland 
Nepal peoples are ‘really’ Southeast Asians. To ask this would 
be to confuse analytic categories with reality. What I hope to 
have suggested in this chapter, however, is that the frameworks 
to which Tibetanists have become attached for historical reasons 
are not necessarily the most appropriate, and that the kind of 
shift in perspective which I have described may be a valuable 
supplement and corrective to our established practices. Making 
such shifts in perspective may, I hope, both help to expand 
Tibetan studies beyond the parochial concerns to which it has 
so often been restricted, and lead us into real dialogue with the 
wider community of Asian scholars. 


Notes 

1. This statement is, I should add, not meant as an endorsement of 
Goldstein’s actual position, which strikes me as itself relatively naive 
(see Samuel 1993: 56-8, 586n2, 592n3). 

2. The well-recognised role of Buddhist India in the development of 
Tibetan Buddhism makes little difference to this picture, since Indian 
‘influences’ on Tibet are treated, for the most part, as coming to an end 
with the Muslim invasions of Bihar and Bengal in the thirteenth century. 

3. Among exceptions, one might mention Rolf Stein and some of his 

students in France, Luciano Petech in Italy, and Elliot Sperling and 

Chris Beckwith in the USA. 

Pascale Dollfus’s recent study (1989) is a welcome exception. 

5. Two relevant areas for investigation might be the shamanism 
complex among e.g. the Kham Magar (Oppitz 1981, 1986; de Sales 
1991) or the Gurung (Mumford 1989), as contrasted with the spirit- 
mediumship and spirit-possession more characteristic of Hindu 
societies, and the emphasis in ritual and everyday life on collective 
auspiciousness, good fortune and interdependence among many of 
these peoples (cf. McHugh 1989 on the Gurung). 


- 
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6. A recent collection edited by Susan Russell (1989) provides a good 
survey of the current state of research. 

7. Some recent work on Nepal points in the same direction, e.g. 
Macdonald 1989; de Sales 1992. 

8. An exception is Fiirer-Haimendorf’s early argument about the 
relationship between the introduction of the potato and the growth 
of Sherpa monasticism (1964). 

9. See, forexample, Aziz 1981; Levine 1981; Lichter and Epstein 1983. 
This aspect of Tibetan communities has, however, received little 
emphasis in the literature. 
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The Vajrayana in the Context 
of Himalayan Folk Religion 
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In this chapter, I look at the relevance of Himalayan folk religion 
to the understanding of religion in Tibet. As in Chapter Nine, 
where I considered the relevance of the anthropological 
literature on highland Southeast Asia to the study of Tibetan 
societies, the aim is to provide a wider context within which 
Tibetan societies might be seen. I feel this is a useful exercise, 
since the particular traditions of enquiry which have developed 
in relation to Buddhism in Tibetan societies have led to certain 
aspects of Tibetan religion being emphasised and others 
neglected, and to bodies of knowledge being seen in isolation 
rather than used, as they might be, to illuminate each other. 
At the methodological level, one can point to the relative 
lack of mutual knowledge by textual and anthropological 
scholars. This has been particularly noticeable in the English- 
speaking world. The, by now very large and very valuable, 
body of work on Tibet by British and American scholars of 
religion students of religion and Buddhism has included little 
reference to anthropological research. At the same time, the 
smaller but also very useful body of work done by British and 
American anthropologists working within societies mostly on 
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the Tibetan borderlands has tended to refer only tangentially to 
the work of textualist scholars. The separation is not total. A 
younger generation of Anglophone scholars is more ready to 
read and synthesise both kinds of approach, and elsewhere in 
the world, particularly in France, scholars have generally been 
more ready to constitute their object of enquiry as the practice 
of a living religious tradition, including its textual and 
philosophical aspects. Nevertheless, it seemed to me in writing 
Civilized Shamans (Samuel 1993) that I was trying to 
reconstitute a complex object that had been only partially 
grasped by these various incomplete perspectives. Using a 
familiar image, I was trying to sketch the elephant that a 
succession of blind people had variously described! Put like 
that, it was a rather quixotic undertaking, since I have no real 
claims to be less blind myself, only perhaps to have a wider 
view than some of the authors on whose shoulders I was 
clambering—to shift the metaphor a little. 

One of the particular issues I was trying to make sense of 
was that of Vajrayana or Tantric Buddhism. I thought then, 
and still think, that this central element of the Tibetan religious 
scene has been hard to grasp properly. I believe that this is 
because we have taken it very much in terms of the Tibetan 
lamas’ own presentation. That presentation is, of course, 
informed by an historical depth and a degree of contemporary 
involvement with Tantric practice that Western scholars, even 
Western tantric practitioners, can scarcely begin to mmitate. Yet 
it is still an interpretation, or a set of interpretations, of the 
Vajrayana, which in its turn is dependent on a particular place 
that Vajrayana has come to occupy within Tibetan religion and 
Tibetan society. Consequently, I think that the attempts of 
Western scholars such as David Snellgrove (1987), Per Kvaerne 
(1975, 1976) or myself to recover earlier roles for the Vajrayana 
and consequently other possible interpretations, clumsy and 
preliminary as they may often undoubtedly be, are not by 
definition invalid or inappropriate. There are a variety of possible 
understandings of what Vajrayana Buddhism is about, even in 
the contemporary situation. I think this is gradually becoming 
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more evident— Vajrayana in Tibet, in Dharamsala, in 
Switzerland, in Colorado, are not exactly the same things, and 
this begins to create the space for us to develop interpretations 
and understandings of our own that are perhaps different again. 

I would argue that this is particularly appropriate at present, 
at a time when the Vajrayana is becoming a serious and 
substantial part of the religious life of Western society. Western 
understandings of the Vajrayana are beginning to solidify along 
certain lines, and there is a real risk of incomprehension along 
the cultural borderline. Anything that helps the process of 
translation and mutual understanding has something to be said 
for it. This was part of the point of my emphasis in Civilized 
Shamans on the ‘shamanic’ aspects of Tantra, by which I meant 
among other things the extent to which Vajrayana acts as a set 
of techniques for achieving this-worldly results as well as being. 
the Tibetan technique par excellence for the achievement of 
the specifically soteriological goal of Enlightenment. 

Now, this double orientation of the Vajrayana is at a 
superficial level rather familiar to the comparative student of 
religion, but at a deeper level it is perhaps less easy fully to 
make sense of. The familiarity comes from the coexistence of 
pragmatic and soteriological concerns in many other religious 
traditions. We might look at traditional Christianity, both 
Catholic and Orthodox, with its coexistence between the exalted 
mysteries of the Church and what could be called the folk- 
magical use of the Christian sacraments; at Taoism, with its 
magical, alchemical and philosophical aspects; at Hinduism, 
where village ritual, sophisticated urban temple cults, and the 
practices of sadhus aimed at ultimate liberation all form part of 
a seamless whole with no easy distinctions between its 
components; and perhaps also at the largely unwritten religions 
of sub-Saharan Africa which now seem to be revealing more 
than the pragmatic ritual aspects seen by the anthropologists 
who first described them. 

All this is true, but it does not entirely help us to make sense 
of the Vajrayana in Tibet. This, I suggested in Civilized 
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Shamans, is in part because Tibetan Vajrayana is the product 
of a very specific and unusual historical process. Vajrayana 
grew up in a society very different from Tibet, that of pre- 
Islamic India. Its transfer to Tibet and its development within 
Tibetan society were complex and deeply transformative 
processes. This is evident, for example, if we look at 
comparative material from the Newars of the Kathmandu Valley 
or the Hindu-Buddhists of Bali, two societies that help us to 
reconstruct a very different relationship between Vajrayana and 
society (Chapter Two, above). 

There is now considerably more material available on Newar 
religion in particular than I was able to use in my earlier writings, 
and it is I think becoming increasingly clear that the Vajrayana 
among the Newars, although historically closely linked with 
Tibetan Vajrayana, is both the same and—in some crucial 
respects—not the same as in Tibet (e.g. Gellner 1992; Owens 
1993; Lewis 1989, 1993a, 1993b; Levy 1992; Locke 1980). 
This is not just a question of the preservation of the Vajrayana 
among the Newars or Balinese being marginal, limited or partial 
compared to its fuller preservation, development and practice 
in Tibetan societies. This is undoubtedly true, just as it is also 
true that the practice of Newar Vajracaryas, or of the Buddhist 
priests (pedanda) of Bali, preserves elements from Indian 
Vajrayana that have dropped out in Tibet or survived only in 
transformed form. However, neither issue should be allowed 
to conceal a more important point, which is that Vajrayana 
simply occupies a different social role, a different place in 
society, in the Nepal valley or in Bali than it does in Tibetan 
societies. 

In particular, in both Nepal and Bali, to be a Tantric 
practitioner is essentially to be a hereditary household priest 
employed by people at the upper levels of the Newar or Balinese 
caste system. Such an occupation undoubtedly carries prestige 
and status, but it is in no way the foundation for an autonomous 
social and political role comparable to that of Tibetan lamas. In 
addition, it is strictly reserved to people from the appropriate 
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sub-castes and lineages with the hereditary right to receive 
initiation and to practice. In Nepal and Bali, both the 
philosophical aspects of the Vajrayana and what I have 
elsewhere called its ‘shamanic’ aspects have been marginalised. 
There are certainly stories about Vajracdryas and pedanda with 
magical and occult powers, but the familiar Tibetan emphasis 
on Vajrayana training as the peak accomplishment of a spiritual 
path, which is open to practitioners whatever their social 
background, is not there. Why is this? Here I will sketch a 
partial answer that leads into a particular set of issues I have 
been working-on intermittently for some years, those relating 
to Tibetan folk shamanism and Himalayan shamanism. 

To begin with we need to consider thé nature of the Indian 
Vajrayana during the period of its transfer to Tibet. This was 
one of the hardest chapters to write in Civilized Shamans (1993: 
406-35; see also Chapters Three and Four, above). It was 
difficult not because of a lack of material, but because the 
surviving material presents the Tantric siddhas, kapalika ascetics 
and the like through two very different perspectives, Indian 
and Tibetan, both of them obviously distanced from the actual 
historical location and context of the siddhas. In addition, 
Vajrayana developed over a long period in India and 
surrounding regions, and it is difficult to reconstruct its history 
in detail. Certain features are nevertheless relatively clear: 


¢ Buddhist monk and Tantric siddha were different roles, and 
for the most part performed by different people; 


¢ there was considerable overlap between Vajrayana siddhas 
and Saivite ascetics of the kdpdlika, kalamukha and similar 
traditions, including extensive textual borrowing by 
Buddhists from Saivites, and probably sharing of ritual 
traditions; 


* many siddhas and kdpdlika ascetics made a living, at least 
in the earlier period, as travelling ritual performers, but over 
time there was a growth of permanent centres and of formal 
patron-client relations between Tantric practitioners and the 
upper social strata. 
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In relation to the last point, I am not thinking only of the 
contemporary Newar and Balinese material, although it certainly 
demonstrates that this transition took place in both those 
regions. There are already suggestions that some of the later 
siddhas— Naropa for example—had permanent study centres 
where they trained students, while in thirteenth and fourteenth 
century Java both Vajrayana ritualists and Saivite ascetics 
already received land grants and had permanent establishments 
(cf. Becker 1993: 171). Exactly when this transition from a 
practice mostly of wandering ascetics to one of settled priests 
took place is hard to estimate, but my guess is that it was well 
advanced by the year 1000 C.E. 

Part of the significance of this material is that, along with the 
continuing presence of monastic Buddhism in northeast India 
into the eleventh and twelfth centuries, it provides one starting 
point for the Tibetan development of Buddhism. For the other 
main starting point, we have to turn to the vexed question of 
the nature of indigenous Tibetan religion. The significance of 
the contemporary ethnographic material on ‘shamanism’ —as 
always, I use the term in the analytic sense outlined in Chapter 
One—from Himalayan hill peoples such as the Tamang, Gurung 
and Magar is that it gives us some kind of a purchase as to 
what Tibetan folk religion at the time of the arrival of Buddhism 
might have been like. I say ‘folk religion’ advisedly' because I 
am not talking of the court religion to which the Dunhuang 
texts and other early historical texts such as those analysed by 
Haarh (1969), Spanien (1971), and Stein (1985) refer. This 
court religion may have had some common roots with the folk 
religion, but in the sources available to us it is a sophisticated 
imperial cult, and it lost much of its meaning when the early 
Tibetan empire collapsed and the surviving members of the 
dynasty rejected non-Buddhist elements of the court religion. I 
also avoid the term Bon since if this term meant anything at 
that early period, it referred to elements within the court religion, 
rather than to the folk religion (cf. Chapter Six). 

Folk religion survived in Tibet until modern times, in the 
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bsangs offering rituals, in village festivals linked to the 
agricultural cycle, and in other ideas and practices relating to 
local deities, but all of these have now been extensively 
reshaped in Buddhist terms. Occasionally we get hints of 
practices which seem to have escaped being Buddha-ised, as 
in the Reb-skong shamanic dances and fertility rituals described 
by Epstein and Peng (1998), or in the elaborate wedding songs 
and rituals found in many parts of Tibet (Tucci 1966; Skorupski 
and Cech 1984) but we would be unwise to assume that these 
rituals are any kind of direct reflection of Tibetan folk religion 
as a whole. 

Yet ‘folk religion’ is a key to what happened when the 
Vajrayana came to Tibet, because, particularly in the period 
immediately after the collapse of the Tibetan empire, it was not 
as yet a question of Buddhism reshaping folk religion, but of 
Buddhism, and primarily its Vajrayana component, surviving 
as a part of folk religion. It was during this period, between the 
snga dar (the initial propagation of Buddhism in Tibet) and the 
phyi dar (the later propagation), that Vajrayana gradually 
infiltrated itself as an essential part of Tibetan religious life. 
The effective establishment of Mahayana philosophy and of 
monastic Buddhism in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
onwards could only take place, in my reading of the evidence, 
because the linkage between Vajrayana and folk religion had 
already taken place. Mythologically, this is what the stories of 
Padmasambhava’s ‘taming’ of the local deities refer to. By the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the way that Tibetan village 
‘shamans’ approached the local deities was through the rituals 
of what we now know as the Old Tantras or through the similar 
practices of what was to become ‘reformed’ Bon (g.Yung- 
drung Bon). Most of these practices were passed mainly through 
hereditary lineages, and hereditary lineages remained very 
important throughout the phyi dar period and still form a 
significant part of the Tibetan religious scene today among both 
Buddhist and Bon-po. While these hereditary lineages can be 
seen as paralleling and perhaps deriving from developments I 
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alluded to in the Indian context, they must have been quite 
different from those of the Newars and Balinese in recent times, 
if only because there was nothing like the Indian caste system, 
or its partial Balinese replica, in Tibet, and a very much lower 
degree of urbanisation. 

It is in this context that I suggest that material from peoples 
such as the Magar, Gurung and Tamang is worth looking at. I 
emphasise: that I am not necessarily suggesting close historical 
connections between present-day practices of these peoples 
and early Tibetan folk religion. Much of the idiom of shamanism 
today among these people is Indian-derived, and while there 
are aspects of terminology that suggest connections some of 
these may be fairly recent borrowings. Thus while the Tamang 
and Gurung terms for the separable soul or spirit essence 
probably represent genuine cognates to Tibetan bia, the Tamang 
term bombo for shamanic practitioner does not necessarily 
indicate any survival of Bon-po practices from an early period 
(cf. Hofer 1994: 18). Nevertheless, these societies in recent 
centuries were similar technically, in scale of political 
organisation, and often in language and other cultural aspects 
to the early Tibetans, and it would seem likely that their folk 
religion is of the same general type. 

The following are no more than preliminary conclusions. In 
part, they are perhaps not much more than guesses on the basis 
of my partial reading of the material, and may or may not appear 
justified in the light of more thorough research. However, they 
may at least help to stimulate discussion on the topic. I will 
begin by pointing out some generic features of Himalayan folk 
religion, noting similarities to contemporary Tibetan folk 
religion and Buddhist practice, and then discuss briefly what 
these might suggest about the early Tibetan context: 


¢ Major concerns of Himalayan folk religion include healing; 
the maintenance of good fortune; the divination and 
avoidance of misfortune; and the management of death. 
These are all major issues for Tibetan lamas as for village- 
level religious practitioners such as the /ha pa and dpa’ bo 
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(Samuel 1993: 195, 268, 291-4; Berglie 1980, 1982, 1983). 


Healing, and good and bad fortune, are dealt with largely in 
terms of the ‘soul loss’ idiom, found also in the neighbouring 
regions of Tibet and of Southeast Asia (see Chapter Nine, 
above). The Tibetan term bia (‘soul’) has cognates in Tamang 
and Gurung. Healing and good fortune involves finding, 
restoring, binding and securing the ‘soul’ (Samuel 1993: 195, 
268; Karmay 1987; Mumford 1989: 175-8). 


There is a wide range of divinatory methods, and these have 
a considerable overlap with methods prevalent in Tibet and 
India (cf. Chime 1981; Ekvall 1963, 1964). Many of these 
methods are in fact widespread throughout Eurasia (cf. Orofino 
1994 on pratisend) so the detailed techniques are not especially 
relevant, but the importance of divination is notable. 


Death and the afterlife are typically handled through a 
‘journey’ idiom in which the dead are led through a journey 
to an afterworld. Lost ‘souls’ may be recovered through the 
same journey (Mumford 1989: 186-91; Desjarlais 1989). The 
similarity to bar do and ’pho ba practices is evident, and 
suggests that the specifically Tibetan versions of these 
practices might have replaced older folk-religious forms 
involving journeys of this kind. The role of Mount Targo 
in visionary journeys for Tibetan dpa’ bo practitioners also 
supports this contention (Berglie 1976) 


Divination and ritual in general does not necessarily involve 
states culturally defined as ‘trance,’ ‘ecstasy’ or ‘possession,’ 
although it may in specific cases. What is essential is seeing 
and interacting with the spirit world, but this can be achieved 
through a variety of techniques. Thus the non-ecstatic nature 
of Vajrayana practice does not put it in a different category 
to folk religious practices, though in point of fact one could 
identify elements of ‘ecstasy’ or ‘possession’ in Vajrayana 
anyway (cf. Allen 1973:12 and Gellner 1992: 263, 276-7, 
279-80, 285 on Newars). 
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¢ A tripartite cosmos similar to that found in early Tibetan 
texts (the three worlds inhabited by lha, klu and gnyan 
respectively) seems to be common in Himalayan folk-religion 
contexts. 


* ‘Folk shamans’ are positioned (or at any rate position 
themselves) as allies of the spirits, as in the Magar myth 
(found also in neighbouring peoples) of the first shaman 
and the Nine Witch Sisters (Oppitz n.d.; de Sales 1991; 
Maskarinec 1995). There are no radical discontinuities of 
level between the shaman and the spirits, and the relations 
between them are contractual rather than ‘theological’. The 
shaman is more powerful than the spirits, but he does not 
destroy them. Instead, he establishes them with a limited 
and mutually beneficial sphere of operation. The relationship 
between Padmasabhava and the various ‘oath-bound’ deities 
of Tibet, or between Milarepa and the Tshe-ring mched-Inga 
goddesses (van Tuyl 1975), may be seen as analogous. 


¢ As the same Magar myth points out, the shaman is an ally of 
local rulers, and can also act as an autonomous source of 
authority. Again, parallels with the role of lamas in the 
Tibetan political system are evident. 


If we take these generic features, and assume that they also 
characterised the pre-Buddhist (and pre-Bon) folk religion of 
Tibet, then we get at least a plausible (if admittedly conjectural) 
picture of how the lamas were able to fit into and take over the 
role of the local ‘shamanic’ practitioners. As for why they were 
seen as more effective than local practitioners, this is somewhat 
harder to say. Perhaps the opening to the outside world during 
the period of the Tibetan empire gave ‘Indian’ practices a certain 
cachet, and during the following period of decline the disciples 
of the Indian siddhas offered rituals and techniques that 
appeared more impressive, more powerful and more 
sophisticated than those of local practitioners. Folk memories 
of support for Buddhism by the great figures of the imperial 
period such as Srong-btsan sgam-po and Khri-srong Ide’u-btsan, 
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and the growing legend of Padmasambhava, may also have 
played a part. Any such suggestions must, however, remain 
highly speculative for the present. 

As I suggested in Civilized Shamans, during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries we can see two major strategies among 
the surviving descendants of the folk-religion (and perhaps also 
court-religion) practitioner lineages. Some adopted Vajrayana 
techniques directly, studying with Vajrayana teachers in India 
or Tibet, while others maintained a pre-Buddhist identity but 
gradually reshaped their techniques on Vajrayana models 
(Samuel 1993: 458-9; see also Chapter Six above). These are, 
of course, what we now see as the Buddhist (chos pa) and 
Bon-po options. The lamas, whether Buddhist or Bon-po, did 
not, however, entirely replace the earlier folk-religion 
practitioners. Some of these, the /ha pa, dpa’ bo etc., remained 
as part of Tibetan religious life, but in general subordinate to 
the lamas. They carried out a kind of adjunct role, dealing with 
minor problems and acting as mediums for local deities in village 
and later also monastic contexts. They helped perhaps to 
maintain a.distance between the lamas and the deities which 
had some pragmatic utility. Occasionally, as in Epstein and 
Peng’s Reb-skong material (1998) or Berglie’s study of dpa’ 
bo from West Tibet now in Nepal (1980, 1982, 1983), one 
sees suggestions of a more autonomous role. On the whole, 
though, along with the related ’das log practitioners (Pommaret 
1989) and ‘inspired’ Ge-sar bards (Samuel 1991), they helped 
to replicate Buddhist values at the level of village or pastoralist 
encampment, and the process of becoming one of these 
practitioners was itself theorised in Vajrayana terms as an 
‘opening of the rtsa’ of the individual’s psychic body. 

In emphasising this remarkable historical process of the 
constitution of a ‘shamanic’ role for Buddhism in Tibetan 
societies, | am certainly not suggesting that more specifically 
Buddhist themes such as the need for virtuous action, the 
unreality of samsdara and the achievement of Enlightenment 
did not also come, over time, to play vital parts in Tibetan 
Buddhism. I believe that the later success of Tibetan lamas in 
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institutionalising these more familiar aspects of Buddhism was, 
however, built on the firm foundation of Tibetan lay people’s 
support for Tibetan Buddhism as shamanic practice, and that a 
symbiotic relationship has persisted between Buddhism as 
shamanic practice and Buddhism as a moral, spiritual, 
soteriological and philosophical tradition. 


Notes 

First published in Tibetan Studies. Proceedings of the 7th Seminar of the 
International Association of Tibetan Studies, Graz 1995, ed. by Helmut 
Krasser, Michael Torsten Much, Ernst Steinkellner and Helmut Tauscher, 
Vol.ll, pp.843-50. Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Wien, 1997. (Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historisch Klasse. Denkschriften, 256. 
Band. Beitrage zur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte Asiens, Nr.21.) 

1. ‘Folk religion’ is itself a somewhat problematic and theory-laden 

term, but it seems the best label available in the present context. 
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The Effectiveness of Goddesses 
or, How Ritual Works 
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Introduction 
My title might seem to beg a question: does ritual work, the 
kind of ritual, that is, which involves the invocation of 
goddesses or other spirit-beings? Not so long ago, the common 
assumption would be, ‘of course not’. Scholars of an earlier 
generation were more confident of the truth of the Western 
scientific understanding of the world, and dismissed the idea 
of communication with a world of spirits, deities and other 
entities as obviously incorrect and fraudulent. At most, as in 
Robin Horton’s (1967) classic explanation of African traditional 
thought as quasi-scientific, the language of spirits might offer 
‘a kind of distorted pre-scientific echo of our own genuine and 
veridical knowledge of the universe. 

In recent years, the situation has changed. Science’s, claim 
to unique access to truth has lost conviction, as the 
consequences of the scientific revolutions from the beginning 
of this century have gradually filtered through philosophy of 
science to the wider intellectual community. The postmodernist 
turn among the humanities has further undermined naive 
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reliance on the security of scientific knowledge. Our growing 
awareness of the social and environmental damage caused by 
technological solutions to the world’s problems has made 
science’s applied arm, technology, appear an increasingly 
dubious asset. 

Even modern medicine is showing signs of diminishing 
returns, with pharmaceutical overuse leading to decreased 
effectiveness and increased side-effects, and supposedly 
eradicated diseases such as tuberculosis reappearing in Western 
countries. A significant proportion of the population of Western 
industrial societies now regards spiritual healing, shamanism 
and other ritual-based approaches to healing as serious 
alternatives to Western medical science, while the line between 
such techniques and those of the West’s own psychotherapists 
and healers is becoming harder and harder to draw. Consider, 
for example, the situation portrayed in books such as Villoldo 
and Krippner’s (1987) Healing States, in which Western 
psychiatrists journey to study healing techniques with shamanic 
(or neo-shamanic) practitioners such as the renowned Don 
Eduardo Calderé6n of Peru (Joralemon 1990). 

Ritual and its practitioners are thus gaining new credibility. 
While this of itself does not render the spirit world less 
problematic, anthropology has meanwhile been accumulating 
the basis for a new interpretation of the language of spirits and 
deities. This new interpretation is my present subject matter. 
Whether our neighbours in the suburbs believe in science or in 
the spirit world, there is still a real problem about how to make 
sense of the spirits. More precisely, how do we translate 
between talk of spirits and the everyday language of life in 
modern Western society? Some translation is necessary, if only 
as a defence against taking everything ritual practitioners say 
at face value. Shamans and other ritual practitioners may often 
be caring and altruistic, but mystification, trickery and deception 
also have an important place within their repertoire of 
techniques. 

Here I sketch a kind of translation that might be appropriate. 
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In honour of Michael Allen, I give examples from two of his 
fieldwork areas, the Kathmandu Valley and Ireland, and make 
some use of his own fieldwork. Michael Allen’s interest in the 
psychic and emotional basis of ritual practice, as in his work 
on the Newars, and his concern with the creative role of 
visionary mechanisms, as in his recent Irish research, both find 
some reflection in this essay. 

My general position in this chapter is as follows: that where 
rituals suppose a language of interactions with spirits and 
deities, this ‘spirit-talk’ can be understood as a description of 
the universe which is different from that we assume in our 
everyday lives, but which is not necessarily less true. The 
universe is such that it can be described in an infinite variety of 
possible ways, many of which have significant truth-content 
but none of which is complete and exhaustive. The patchwork 
of analytic and descriptive languages that goes under the name 
of modern science, and the various fragments of interpretation 
found in many cultures that employ vocabularies of spirits and 
deities, both convey some understanding of the universe. 
Neither is complete, neither is entirely false, and each has its 
consequences as a basis for human social life (see Samuel 
1990). 

The language of gods and spirits, however, includes, and 
allows us to deal with, aspects of human experience that modern 
science is less able to manage. This is because the spirit 
vocabulary cuts across the mind-body and self-other 
dichotomies through which science distances, carves up, and 
trivialises the world of inner experience and intersubjective 
emotion. To give some substance to this position, I begin with 
a Classic analysis of shamanic ritual presented more than fifty 
years ago by the distinguished French anthropologist, Claude 
Lévi-Strauss. 


The Analogic Model of Healing 
Lévi-Strauss’s (1977) ‘The effectiveness of symbols’ analyses 
a Cuna (Central American) ritual intended to assist in a difficult 
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childbirth. Lévi-Strauss argues that the shaman brings about healing 
by presenting the birthing woman with a series of images through 
which: she can reconceptualise her chaotic and unbearable bodily 
sensations and so make them coherent and bearable. 

The images centre about the journey of the shaman and his 
helping spirits to the land of Muu, a powerful female spirit who 
looks after the process of childbirth. In the case of a difficult 
childbirth, Muu is thought of as behaving improperly and 
uncontrollably; the shaman induces her to perform her duties 
correctly. The land of Muu is also the woman’s body, and Lévi- 
Strauss’s analysis constructs an analogy between what is 
happening on the shamanic journey and what the woman 
perceives as happening within her body. The ‘land of Muu’ is 
a ‘dark, inner place’, and the shaman and his helping spirits 
can be interpreted as journeying through the woman’s body, 
through the vagina to her womb. Lévi-Strauss assumes that, as 
the woman follows the imagery, her body responds physically 
and her cervix dilates, easing the delivery of the child. 

Lévi-Strauss’s analysis, though often taken as conclusive 
(e.g. Porterfield 1987: 730-731), is not unproblematic.' In 
particular, he assumes that the shaman/therapist can simply 
impose an appropriate structural model on the patient through 
words that, in point of fact, she can only partially understand 
(see also Sherzer 1989). However, if the chant is seen less as 
imposing a rigid structural model and more as providing a fan 
of meanings and associations out of which the patient may 
construct positive imagery (Laderman 1987), this objection 
becomes less of a problem. This ‘construction’ would not 
necessarily be a fully conscious process. I assume that it would, 
in Freudian terms, take place mostly in primary process, the 
realm of dreams and the subconscious. 

Such an approach, reminiscent of Turner’s (1968, 1969, 1970) 
analysis of African ritual symbolism, with its stress on the 
polysemic nature of symbols (see also Samuel 1990), provides a 
more active role for the patient, and so offers a less one-sided 
model of the healing process. We no longer need to see the 
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shaman as carrying out what Michael Taussig (1992: 165-183), 
in a notorious attack on Lévi-Strauss’s analysis, described as a 
symbolic rape of a passive woman, not to say an imposition of 
Western patriarchal order on the Native American Other. 

Turner’s emphasis on the social-structural, moral, and 
political associations of cultural symbols adds a further 
important dimension to the process of ritual healing. This 
Turnerian reinterpretation of Lévi-Strauss’s model is what-I refer 
to as ‘the analogic model of healing’, and it gives a plausible 
interpretation of a wide range of instances of shamanic healing 
and other ritual. It does not necessarily fit all cases, but there is 
no.reason to believe that all ritual healing works in precisely 
the same way or, indeed, that only one mechanism is involved 
in ritual healing. Given that we are far from clear even about 
what constitutes ‘ritual healing,’ it would hardly we surprising 
if several different mechanisms were involved. 

The individualistic focus of the model needs to be extended, 
as Turner’s work and the critiques of Taussig (1992) and 
Atkinson (1987) remind us, into the social and political 
dimensions, including the power relations between healer and 
patient. In addition, the relationship between the construction 
of positive imagery by the patient and the process of healing at 
a physiological or somatic level! still remains to be explained. 
This is one of the plausible but ultimately undemonstrated links 
in both Lévi-Strauss’s and Turner’s studies, and it is linked to 
the relatively naive relationship between ‘sociological’ ‘and 
‘psychological’ analysis in both cases. 


The Analogic Model as a Mind-Body Process 
If we abandon the Cartesian split between mind and body, and 
the parallel division between self and relationships, we.can see 
the transformations brought about by ritual as operating 
simultaneously on both mind and body, individual and social! 
context. In Mind, Body and Culture (Samuel 1990), I suggested 
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that a suitable vocabulary for describing these transformations 
might be made up of terms for transpersonal ‘states’ that 
correspond both to specific patterning of mind and body of. 
individuals within a given social context, and to patterning of 
relationships among them. In my book, I called these ‘modal 
states’, for want of a better name, suggesting that each 
individual develops (largely unconsciously) a personal 
repertoire of these states as part of the process of growing up 
within a particular social and cultural environment. 

Conversely, this environment can be described in terms of 
the set of states that prevails within it. While I speak here for 
simplicity of ‘individuals’ having repertoires of states, the states 
are really states of the entire social context, since they govern 
what happens between individuals as much as what happens 
within them. In fact, individuals as subjects are constituted by 
the states, rather than individuals being pre-given subjects who 
possess the states. This model does not assume any rigid 
boundaries between ‘cultures’. Individuals, particularly today, 
may derive their repertoire of ‘modal states’ from an eclectic 
mixture of local, regional and global influences. 

The ritual operates on these states, and brings about transitions 
between them. In this framework, there is no separation between 
mind and body, and the state transition necessarily affects the 
entire social group, including shaman, patient, and other 
participants (but not all of them equally or even similarly). The 
relationship between imagery and healing now makes sense, 
since we can treat the imagery as indexing or referencing these 
states and enabling transitions between them (Samuel 1990). 

More colloquially, we can now speak of the ritual as operating 
simultaneously on the patient’s mind, body and ‘social self,’ 
since these are all seen as aspects of a single identity. Healing 
rituals such as those of the !Kung Bushmen (Lee 1968; Katz 
1982) or of the Temiar (Roseman 1991) provide support for 
this model. In both cases, healing imagery, employed in the 
context of a healing dance involving culturally prescribed entry 
into ‘trance’ for some participants, is strongly associated with 
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bodily sensations. Thus the !Kung, who live in the Kalahari 
Desert, speak of the ‘heat’ of n/um rising up the spine and 
conveying healing power, while the Temiar, Malaysian forest 
dwellers, conceptualise the cooling liquid of the rainforest-canopy 
spirits pervading the body downwards. In each case, the imagery 
links body and mind, individual and group, and sets up a 
patterned relationship between healers and receivers of healing. 

Case studies of this kind, along with the well-known yogic 
and qigong techniques of South and East Asia, suggest that the 
human system can fairly readily be induced to shift between 
‘states’, and that the pathways along which these transitions 
take place have some similarities in different societies. Here 
we are speaking throughout not merely of states of individuals 
but of trans-individual states, which imply the patterning of 
social relationships around and between individuals. These 
pathways would not be ‘hard-wired’ or innate in any strict sense, 
but would be instantiated differently in each individual in 
accordance with that individual’s genetic make-up and social 
and cultural environment, and always be subject to change. 
Physiological factors such as the intake of food or drugs, physical 
injury, bacterial infection, and so on, provide constraints on 
possible state transitions, but the physiological aspects of 
healing are themselves affected by the total state. 

I suggested in Mind, Body and Culture that ‘spirit-talk’ 
provides shamans and other ritual practitioners with a language 
that recognises and describes these transformations of state of 
the total situation. In other words, spirits and deities function 
as labels of modal states. This may seem an odd assertion, 
since spirits have come in Western culture to be perceived as 
external, not to say imaginary, entities. However, I now intend 
to make my assertion more plausible via detailed examination 
of some examples. 


Example 1: A Tibetan Goddess of Long Life: 
White Tara 
My first example is provided by White Tara, one of a number 
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of Tibetan Tantric deities specifically associated with healing 
and health. In Tibetan Tantric (Vajrayana) ritual generally, 
practitioners consciously use imagery by visualising and, in 
some cases, identifying with Tantric deities. 

These techniques are clearly related to the ‘role-taking’ 
characteristic of classical shamanism (see Siikala 1978, 1992, 
in particular) and they provide the basis for an argument that 
Vajrayana Buddhism may be considered a form of shamanic 
practice (Samuel 1993; see also Chapters One, Four and Six 
above). Long life or healing deities such as White Tara are 
central figures in the tshe dbang or life-empowerment rituals 
through which the healing power of the lama is transmitted to 
his or her followers (Beyer 1973: 375-398; Samuel 1993: 259- 
265). While healing rituals tend to be presented by the lamas 
as secondary to the initiatory rituals of the Path to Enlightenment, 
they are vital to the ongoing ritual life of both monastic and lay 
communities, and their performance for the lay population is 
generally the highlight of the monastic ritual year. 

Vajrayana gives a central place to visual imagery in the 
creation of the divine state, so it is useful to examine how White 
Tara is represented visually (Figure 11.1). Here is a standard 
description from a Tibetan ritual text: 


. [hJer body is coloured white as an autumn moon, 
clear as a stainless crystal gem, radiating light; she has 
one face, two hands, three eyes; she has the youth of 
sixteen years; her right hand makes the gift-bestowing 
gesture, and with the thumb and ring finger of her left 
hand she holds over her heart the stalk of lotus flower . 
.. 3 her hair is dark blue, bound up at the back of her 
neck with long tresses hanging down; her breasts are 
full; she is adorned with divers precious ornaments; 
her blouse is of varicoloured silk, and her lower robes 
are of red silk; the palms of her hands and the soles of 
her feet each have an eye, making up the seven eyes of 
knowledge; she sits straight and firm upon the circle of 
the moon, her legs crossed in the diamond posture. 
(Beyer 1973:379.) 
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Figure 11.1: Tibetan blockprint of White Tara 
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The most basic component of the evocation of White Tara is 
the recitation of her mantra, which is visualised as written 
around the outside of a wheel at the practitioner’s heart, with 
the syllable TAM (the seed-syllable of Tara) at its centre. As 
the mantra is.recited over and over again, white light radiates 
out from the mantra at the practitioner’s heart and is absorbed 
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back, “fill[ing] the entire inside of the practitioner’s body, 
cleansing his sins, obscurations, diseases, untimely death, and 
especially all the life-shortening obscurations of his past karma, 
such as killing or taking away the basis of another’s livelihood” 
(Beyer 1973: 451). 

White Tara’s attributes, as is usual with a Vajrayana deity of 
the Yoga Tantra class, are enumerated and visualised in great 
detail, emphasising her beauty and youthfulness and her 
charming and sensuous manner (see Beyer 1973: 447-448). 
Detailed commentaries explain that the bud, flower and fruit of 
the lotus she is holding represent the Buddhas of past, present 
and future, Tara’s two hands the innate union of conventional 
and ultimate truth, and so on (e.g. Beyer 1973: 449). More 
significant here is the practitioner’s holistic experience of White 
Tara in relation to long-life meditation, where the essential 
features are perhaps her youthfulness, beauty and vitality, and 
the cool white light radiating out from her mantra and being 
absorbed back as nectar into the practitioner’s body, “granting 
him a life of diamond, strong and firm” (451). 

A modern Western practitioner, Vessantara (1993: 186), 
speaks of the practice of White Tara as “very calming and 
stilling. The meditation has the effect of concentrating energy 
and conserving and building up a reservoir of physical vitality”. 
An important feature of many White Tara practices is the 
generation of a visualised series of tents or pavilions (e.g. Beyer 
1973: 382-383, 456-457), surrounding the practitioner with a 
secure and utterly stable protective enclosure. To quote 
Vessantara (1993: 192) again, the central seed-syllable TAM 


. . 1s a symbol of our life, immobile and totally shel- 
tered from harmful influences. Insulated by the protec- 
tive mandala, we feel that nothing can affect us nega- 
tively. Our energy, our vitality, is concentrated and calm, 
and in this way our lifespan is enhanced. 


White Tara practices may be done to heal oneself or another 
person; the deity may be visualised outside as well as within 
oneself. In a collective empowerment ritual, both lama and 
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followers may simultaneously imagine themselves in the form 
of the deity, and visualise energy in the form of lights and 
nectars travelling between them and linking them. In the context 
of a tshe dbang or life-initiation, these lights and nectars may 
also be used to ‘empower’ material substances (liquids and 
medicinal pills) which are distributed to participants and may 
be kept for later use. 

How can we understand these complex transactions between 
visualised deities, lamas visualised as deities, followers 
visualised as deities, and lights and nectars creating an invisible 
network of connections between them? In the Tibetan analysis, 
reflecting their sophisticated philosophical orientation, 
identification with the Tantric deity or yi dam is neither a simple 
adoption of a new personality by the practitioner nor some 
kind of possession by the deity. It is conceived of as the bringing 
together of two elements, referred to technically in Sanskrit as 
the samayasattva and the jAanasattva. The samayasattva is 
the practitioner’s sense of self as the deity, created through 
visualisation, mantra recitation, and the power of the Tantric 
vow (samaya) that was taken before the lama at the time of 
initial empowerment for the practice. The jfidnasattva is the 
Tantric deity as a real aspect of Buddhahood, and so as a 
potential form of being that exists within the meditator and 
also within all phenomena. The two are merged as the meditator 
becomes the deity, in an explicit (and, for the Vajrayana, very 
characteristic) dissolution of duality into a non-dual state 
(Samuel 1993: 164, 235). Thus Padmasambhava advises his 
consort Ye-shes mtsho-rgyal, in a text ‘discovered’ in the twelfth 
century: “Realize that you and the yidam deity are not two and 
that there is no yidam deity apart from yourself’ (Schmidt 1990: 
105). 

In the terms I have been speaking of, the yi dam or Tantric 
deity is a modal state marker, indicating a potential state of the 
social manifold that the individual meditator can ‘tune in to’ 
through the process of meditation on that deity (see Samuel 
1990). White Tara is a representation of a particular state of the 
total mind-body configuration. Thus everyone has a potential 
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White Tara-aspect, and the practice helps participants to 
manifest that aspect, individually or collectively. 

As they become White Tara in the practice, it is not only 
they who are transformed but their entire environment, physical 
and social, visual and auditory. Within this transfigured world, 
all sounds are converted into Tara’s mantra, while ordinary 
social relations are transformed into the ideal relations between 
Buddhist deities, represented by the radiating lights and flowing 
nectars, conveying health and well-being. To see the world in 
this way is a form of ‘pure vision’ (Tibetan, dag snang) and is 
one of the techniques and goals of Tantric practice. 

The deity, in other words, is both a ‘state’ of the individual 
and a ‘state’ of the social order. She can also be seen, in 
Vajrayana terms, as a particular distribution of prana within 
the psychic structure of the individual. We could partially 
translate this into several Western scientific vocabularies, as 
corresponding to specific emotional states, patterns of neural 
activity, hormonal distributions within the body, or patterns of 
muscular activity and relaxation. From the perspective I am 
adopting here, each is a reduction to a single aspect of something 
that intrinsically includes all these aspects. It also goes beyond 
them into what happens between individuals. This is not such a 
difficult further move, since ‘emotional’ states (or for that matter 
neurological, hormonal or muscular ‘states’) surely affect and 
are affected by the matrix of interactions with other human 
beings within which each of us is situated and by which we are 
defined. 

If a successful Tantric ritual performance implies an 
imaginative re-creation of the social world, then we cannot 
expect that all practitioners or participants would be able to 
bring it off with equal facility or conviction. In the case of a_ 
large tshe dbang or life-empowerment, much necessarily 
depends on the lama at the centre, particularly when the other 
participants are lay people who cannot necessarily be expected 
to follow the visualisations in great detail. The lama’s ability to 
create a sense of the deity’s presence and to convey the meaning 
of the visualised processes is at the heart of the exercise. In a 
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traditional Tibetan context, however, the lama is much aided 
by the general body of expectations and understandings 
brought to the situation by the other participants. One does not 
have to be particularly cynical to see that the lama’s. status and 
repute among the body of followers are also at issue. An 
effective ritual both recharges the health and vitality of the 
audience and reconstitutes their faith in the lama as teacher 
and ritual practitioner. In traditional Tibetan society, the lama 
may also have direct political authority, although this is by no 
means always the case. 


Example 2: Rajasthani Spirit Possession 

The Tibetans offer us a highly intellectualised, even scholastic, 
approach to interaction with the spirit-world, if one that grounds 
its concepts in compelling imagery and in processes of ‘body’ 
and ‘speech’ as well as ‘mind’. My second example, an 
exorcistic ritual used in cases of unwelcome spirit-possession 
in Rajasthan, is less conceptually sophisticated, but brings to 
the foreground an element only implicit in the Tibetan example: 
the dialogue between states. In Rajasthan, as in many other 
places in South Asia, young women (less frequently, men) are 
often diagnosed by indigenous healers as suffering from 
possession by an evil spirit (bhut, and so on). Particularly 
vulnerable to such possession are recently married women, who 
have typically moved from the relatively indulged status of 
daughter in their natal household and village to the difficult 
and vulnerable position of outsider in‘their husband’s household 
and village. Such patients are frequently taken to shrines where 
the local deity—usually Hanuman, Bhairav, or a form of the 
Mother Goddess—is known for exorcistic power. At the shrine, 
the patient goes through a series of possession episodes 
characterised by a conversation between the priests and the 
possessing spirit (bhat) and/or a witch (da@kan) who may be 
controlling the spirit (e.g. Gold 1988a, 1988b; Kakar 1986: 
53-88). 

The whole complex is a good example of the connection 
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noted by Ioan Lewis (1971) between some forms of ecstatic 
religion and female subordination. A particularly striking 
illustration occurs in the documentary film, Eyes of Stone 
(Vachani 1989), in which a woman, ‘Shanta,’ is possessed in 
rapid succession by the healing goddess Bhankya Mata and by 
the negative identities of possession dakan (witch) and bhit 
(evil spirit). The goddess, speaking through the woman, is the 
avenging voice of maternal authority, intervening to defend 
her daughter: 


Pll make you take the vows, you evil one. 
I won’t stop now till I’ve won. 

How did you enter my devoted daughter? 
You slut, Pll glut you if you don’t run. 


The dakan is alternately argumentative and acquiescent, while 
the bhit is tormented and resigned: 


I don’t want anything, just.give me my release. 
Mother—I swear on your ‘steps, [I won’t come back— 
I won’t trouble your daughtef’s heart again. 


Elsewhere, the goddess, speaking through the woman, berates 
her errant husband for drinking alcohol and eating meat ina 
classic Lewis-style revenge of the subordinated woman. 

Here again we have a situation that can appropriately be 
described in terms of transitions between transpersonal states, 
‘labelled’ here by the assumed personalities of dakan, bhit 
and goddess. Malevolent possession by a bhat, and benign 
possession by the goddess, it should be noted, are not just events 
that happen to an individual. They imply a set of socially 
determined positions for the possessed individual and the other 
family members, along with socially-prescribed relationships 
among them. The mimetic interchange among ddkan, bhit, 
goddess, priest and family members enables a renegotiation of 
these positions and relationships. The sanity-restoring influence 
of the Goddess marks, ideally, a transition to a new, more 
satisfactory set of relationships among the various parties in 
the dispute. 
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Example 3: The Cult of Kumari in Nepal 

Another South Asian goddess figure, Taleju, manifested through 
a series of young girls, has a central place in Michael Allen’s 
own research in the Kathmandu valley in Nepal. I now consider 
briefly the Kumari cult, to which he has devoted a monograph, 
an article and an ethnographic film (Allen 1996, 1976, n.d.). 

As Allen explains, a number of young girls from the Newar 
community of the Kathmandu valley are regarded as human 
manifestations of various forms of the goddess Kumari, and as 
such play a significant role in the complex ritual life of the 
valley. While the name Kumari literally means ‘young girl’ or 
‘unmarried girl,’ the girls act as the vehicles of powerful and 
dangerous mature goddesses, in particular the Hindu goddess 
Taleju and the Buddhist Tantric initiatory goddess Vajravarahi. 
Taleju was associated with the ruling Malla dynasties of the 
three main former Newar states in the Kathmandu Valley 
(Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhadgaon). After these three Malla 
principalities were incorporated into the Gorkha kingdom in 
1768, the Taleju cult was maintained under the rule of the 
Gorkha kings who remain heads of state of modern Nepal. 
Taleju is, as Allen (1996: 11) notes: 


. a form of Kali, who is foremost amongst the 
ferocious demon-destroying goddesses who must be 
constantly assuaged with the blood of sacrificed 
animals... . [I]t is Taleju’s capacity for destructive 
power ... that has led to so many Hindu monarchs, 
including the Newar kings, and still today the Parbatiya 
King of Nepal, installing her as their patron deity within 
the palace compound. 


Three of the eleven Newar Kumdris discussed by Allen are 
directly associated with royal power, past or present. These are 
the royal Kumari of Kathmandu, the ex-royal Kumari of Patan, 
and the Ekanta Kumari of Bhadgaon. In the cases of the Patan 
Kumari (Allen 1996: 40-54) and the Bhadgaon Kumari (Allen 
1996: 54-62; Levy 1992: 530-76), the most important occasion 
of the annual ritual cycle takes place at the Taleju temples of 
the respective palaces during the autumnal festival sequence 
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of Mohani (Dasai). A priest, acting in place of the now-defunct 
Malla king of Patan or Bhadgaon, and also on behalf of the 
present Gorkha (Nepali) king, worships first Kumdri’s ‘retinue’, 
the Gana Kumadri, in the form of eleven young children 
representing an important cycle of nine goddesses and the male 
deities GaneSa and Bhairava (Allen 1996: 49-50, 58; Levy 
1992: 540-5) and then the royal Kumari herself, as Taleju 
incarnate (Allen 1996: 50-1, 58; Levy 1992: 542-6). 

At Kathmandu, an equivalent sequence takes place in the 
Kumari’s own house, adjoining the palace compound (Allen 
1996: 38), but it is overshadowed by the climax of the Indra 
Jatra festival, some weeks earlier, when the reigning king of 
Nepal visits the royal Kumd@ri’s house to offer her worship. 
“After bowing down and kissing the girl’s feet he then accepts 
her blessing (prasdd) in the form of a tika”’ (Allen 1996: 11). 
She has previously been taken, along with the boys representing 
Ganesa and Bhairava, in a chariot procession around central 
Kathmandu (Allen 1996: 32, 35-6). 

The Indra Jitri observance is linked in local legend to the 
conquest of Kathmandu by the king’s ancestor, Prithivi Narayan 
Sah, in 1768 (Anderson 1988: 135). Prithivi Narayan Sah’s 
entrance into Kathmandu is said to have taken place on the 
actual occasion of Indra Jatra. The last Malla king of 
Kathmandu, whose downfall had already been foretold by 
Taleju, fled to Patan. Prithivi Narayan allowed the festival to 
continue, and the Kumari placed her tika on his head, so 
recognising the new dynasty’s right to rule. ' 

One level of meaning here is obvious enough; the goddess 
is affirming her continued support for the king’s exercise of 
his power to rule. The king is invested with dangerous and 
potentially destructive power by virtue of his position; Taleju 
through the Kumari reaffirms his worthiness to bear that power. 
Her support is not to be taken for granted, and indeed the 
behaviour of the royal Kumaris during these ceremonies may 
be taken as predictive of the fortunes of both king and kingdom. 
Anderson telis how: 
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. Shortly before his death in 1955 the late King 
Tribhuvan, accompanied by his son, then Crown Prince 
Mahendra, went to receive Kumari’s fikd blessing dur- 
ing Indra Jatra. The Goddess Kumari seemed to be 
dozing, and, when prodded by an attendant, wrongly 
placed the sacred mark on the Crown Prince rather than 
the King. This incident was whispered through the town 
as a certain bad omen for the ruler, and. . . was borne 
out when Tribhuvan died within eight months and his 
son Mahendra was crowned King. (Anderson 1988: 
35; see also Allen 1976: 303.) 


More needs to be said about the role of the Kumd@ris in these 
transactions. Allen has argued that the choice of “pre-menstrual 
virginal girls” as vehicles for the destructive and dangerous 
goddess Taleju is no accident. They “combine in their persons 
the seemingly irreconcilable values attributed by Hindus to 
women—those of purity, reproductivity and destructive 
capability” (Allen 1996: 11). Newar society, with its mock- 
marriage (fhi) and mock-menstruation (bdrhd taegu) rituals for 
young girls, pays lip-service to the Brahmanical obsession with 
domesticating and controlling female power through marriage, 
while avoiding real commitment to Brahmin orthodoxy. At the 
same time, these rituals act to “contain” the dangerous powers 
thought of as associated with pre-pubescent female sexuality, 
powers to which the Kumari cults allow access for “political 
and. other worldly purposes” (1996: 132, 1976: 312-315): 


..,. the danger that enters the young virgin at the Kumari 
installation rite and is finally removed at the barha cer- 
emony is essentially the danger of sexual maturity in 
an unmarried girl. That such a danger should take a 
highly developed form in a caste-structured society is, 
as Yalman has persuasively argued, a logical conse- 
quence of hierarchy based on notions of relative pu- 
rity. (Allen 1976: 315.) 


Allen’s argument implies that the young girl is by no means an 
arbitrary choice of symbol for the dangerous powers associated 
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with the goddess, including those of royal power itself.* Her 
meaning is over-determined; she operates not as an empty 
symbolic counter but as bearer of central elements of the Newar 
psychological make-up, themselves a variant on wider South 
Asian concepts of female power or Sakti (see Chapter Twelve). 
The ‘modal states’ associated with dangerous female power 
and its control are associated through the goddess’s human 
incarnation with the ambiguous status of a militantly Hindu 
(and non-Newar) Gorkha ruling dynasty among the Newars of 
the Kathmandu Valley. The difficult and conflict-ridden 
relationship between the aggressive Hinduism of the Gorkhas 
and the complex Newar system, with its subtly-balanced co- 
existence of Buddhist and Hindu elements, is still a live issue 
for contemporary Newars. It is not surprising that Indra Jatra, 
the primary context in which this relationship is addressed 
publicly, remains an important element of the Valley’s ritual 
calendar. 

Kumari at one level seems to show the negative and restrictive 
aspect of the divine archetypes invoked in ritual. She encodes 
the Newars’ submission to the Gorkha king of Nepal, which 
was imposed on them historically by military conquest and is 
still problematic for contemporary Newars. Her relationship 
with the king is nevertheless not entirely one-sided. She supports’ 
his rule, but she remains a virgin, so does not personally submit 
to him. Here we might contrast, for example, the sexual 
submission of the Javanese Goddess of the South Seas to 
another representative of an originally intrusive and alien power, 
the Sultan of Surakarta, which is still acted out symbolically in 
Javanese court ritual (Becker 1993: 123-31). 

Kumari also retains the option of transferring her support 
elsewhere, even if it is at present unlikely that anyone outside 
the Nepali royal family might receive that support. In a sense, 
like Bhankya Mata speaking through Shanta, Kumari is a 
‘weapon of the weak’ (Scott 1985), and not an entirely 
ineffective one. She is, however, clearly also one of the symbolic 
supports for what has, through much of its history, been an 
autocratic and patriarchal social order. 
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Example 4: The Virgin Mary 

Some of these features recur in my next example, which again 
draws from Michael Allen’s own fieldwork and from his Irish 
homeland. The Virgin Mary in Roman Catholicism has long 
been recognised as an intercessor for the weak and powerless, 
and particularly for women. While not technically a deity in 
Christian theological terms, she is the nearest available to a 
feminine figure of divinity within Christianity, and as such has 
arguably had a central role in the psychology of Catholics, 
both male and female (Kristeva 1986). As a conception of the 
divine feminine, she is both empowering and limiting, since 
what divinity she has in the Catholic world-view is derivative 
and secondary to that of male deities. 

Allen suggested in a seminar at Newcastle, Australia some 
years ago that the mother’s role as (from the child’s point of 
view) a powerful intercessor with an authoritarian male father, 
and a fellow-sufferer of patriarchal authority, 1s projected in 
Ireland and elsewhere onto the Virgin Mary as intercessor with 
an authoritarian male deity.5 Help in worldly affairs is sought 
from the female divine figure of the Virgin rather than from the 
less approachable male deities (Allen 1990). 

In recent years, cults based on visions of the Virgin Mary 
have come to occupy an important place in the popular religious 
life of European Catholics (Turner & Turner 1982). Ireland 
has been the site of a number of these apparitions, and despite 
attacks by the bishops the associated cults are alive and 
flourishing (Allen 1990). In fact, as Allen has noted, such 
creative acts of the imagination go back to the earliest years of 
Christianity. The specific content of contemporary cults, among 
Catholic communities who feel that their religion is under attack, 
appears to pick up on Mary’s symbolism as protector of the 
oppressed. The messages attributed to the visions reinforce this, 
asserting that the world is full of sin, especially in the area of 
sexual morality. Catholics are enjoined to pray to avert 
catastrophe. 

As Allen observes, these phenomena cannot be dissociated 
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from the conflict in contemporary Ireland over matters such as 
divorce, contraception and abortion. While the visions are 
conservative and pro-marriage, they also assert a degree of 
autonomy for the lay population as against the clergy’s 
authority. The Virgin, like other divine figures examined above, 
represents a family of states, which are states of feeling, of 
emotion, as well as cognition, belief and social order. Her ability 
to act as a vehicle for a counter-cultural modality is based in 
the emotional force of the maternal archetype within the Irish 
family structure. 

If Allen is right, and I believe he is, in seeing such visionary 
processes as central to the onward transformation of culture, 
then we have to recognise both the opportunities and the 
limitations provided by this particular divine figure. Allen 
suggests that the Irish female visionaries are, at one level, 
resisting a conservative and oppressive social system, as 
represented locally by a conservative male Catholic Church 
hierarchy. Yet the symbolism of the Virgin Mary appears to 
lead them to affirm many of the more oppressive features of 
that social order. As Kristeva (1986) noted, the Virgin Mary 
has been a problematic and ambivalent figure for Catholic 
women. Yet if she goes, who or what could fill her place? 


Example 5: The Goddess Brigid 

One possible candidate comes from the growing area of neo- 
pagan and feminist spirituality (e.g. Adler 1986; Luhrmann 
1989). The Goddess Brigid is one of many figures who have 
been taken up within this movement. Saint Brigid is one of the 
(Christian) patron saints of Ireland; her cult is, however, widely 
regarded as deriving from that of the well-attested pre-Christian 
Celtic goddess Brigid (O Cathasaigh 1982; Condren 1989). 
Up to the late twelfth century, a community of nuns at St. 
Brigid’s shrine at Kildare maintained a continuously burning 
sacred flame in direct continuation of the worship of the pagan 
goddess.® St Brigid (Bride, and so on) remained an important 
figure in folk ritual practice in Ireland and elsewhere into modern 
times (Hutton 1996: 134-8). 
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As the one major Celtic goddess whose cult has survived, if 
in transformed form, Brigid or Bride has become a major figure, 
if mostly outside Ireland, in neo-pagan ritual circles (e.g. 
Starhawk 1987: 289-295, 304-306; Beth 1992: 20-28). Her 
pre-Christian status allows her to function within the guiding 
mythology of neo-pagan ritual as a representative of an ancient 
earth-centred and woman-centred spirituality. St Brigid’s feast 
day at Candlemas falls at the beginning of spring in the Northern 
Hemisphere, and corresponds to the neo-pagan early ‘spring 
festival of Imbolc: 


It is a time of cleansing and purification. Spring-clean- 
ing now prepares our minds and bodies for a resur- 
gence. Bride the Maiden sweeps away the debris of 
winter and last year’s growth with her new broom. Like 
all young people, she is keen on new ways and new 
ideas. Like her, we must prepare and clear the ground 
for something new. It is the time of youthfulness and 
inspiration. (Beth 1992: 20-21). 


Pagan theology (or thealogy) has elaborated Brigid’s position 
within a tripartite or more elaborate set of goddesses; thus for 
Kathy Jones (1991), Brigit the Triple Fire Goddess, Rhiannon 
the Goddess of Love and the Sea, the Triple Mother Goddess 
and the three-fold Crone Goddess are brought into 
correspondence with the four main seasonal festivals to form a 
twelve-fold Ancient British Goddess. 

In the United States, neo-pagans have taken up Brigid and 
her day as an occasion for rituals of specifically political 
empowerment. Her holy well is the well of ancestral memory, 
and the source “of the knowledge the churches and the 
authorities outlawed”, while her fire, the “fire of the hearth” 
and of community, offers the power to change a system that 
perpetuates poverty and unemployment and pollutes the earth 
itself (Starhawk 1987: 289-95, 304-6). More recently, the 
Scottish ecological activist Alastair McIntosh invoked Brigid 
to aid the struggle against a superquarry on the Isle of Harris 
(once known as Kilbride, the Parish of St Bride) and against a 
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major motorway in Glasgow (McIntosh 1998: 183-5). 

As with the contemporary Irish visionaries of the Virgin 
Mary, we can see the creative process of culture at work, if 
here in a more literary and self-aware manner, as the elements 
created in the initial neo-pagan revival are taken up and 
developed through the ongoing production of ritual. The case 
of Brigid illustrates how specific features of a particular deity 
(here, for example, her pre-Christian status, the fire, the well, 
the timing of her festival, and so on) enable certain developments 
while prohibiting others. Mary’s close ties with the male 
authority structure of Christian theology makes it difficult for 
her to serve as a focus of radical opposition; Brigid’s pre- 
Christian origins in a supposedly more egalitarian past allow 
such an appropriation. 

At the same time, the iconography and mythology of a 
particular deity are continually open to revision and re-creation. 
This is particularly so within the neo-pagan movement, where 
ritual innovation, often through trance and other visionary 
techniques, is at a premium, and there is little interest in 
academic confirmation. Thus Jones (1991: 92) informs us that 
the first of the three forms of the Crone Goddess is Kali 
(Cailleach); Scotland (Caledonia) was originally the land of 
Kalt! However, innovation takes place in one way or another 
for all our examples, as the visionary aspects of Tibetan 
Buddhism and of Catholicism bear witness. 


Conclusion 

The examples in these case studies, for all their differences, 
have in common that what may seem on the surface to be a 
discourse about human beings and external spiritual entities 
makes much more sense when reinterpreted as being about 
transformations between transpersonal mind-body patterning 
of the various participants involved. Much if not all talk about 
spirits can be interpreted in this way. Elsewhere, the state 
scenario may be more complex, as with the remarkable 
aesthetic elaboration of much shamanic and other healing ritual 
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(e.z. Kapferer 1979, 1983 for Sri Lanka; Kendall 1985 for 
Korea; Laderman 1991 for Malaysia; de Sales 1991 for Magars 
in Nepal). Such elaboration may be explained in terms of the 
need to bring about complex transitions within the social 
manifold in order to transform the mind-body complex of the 
person to be healed. 

I suggest that processes of state-transformation and state- 
manipulation work, when they work, because they key in to 
deeply significant aspects of our psychic structure, aspects that 
are based in patterning of our mind-body totality as a whole, 
and that reflect long-standing habits of interaction with our 
fellow human beings. Perhaps anthropology retains its 
fascination for many of us because, as-Michael Allen has so 
often demonstrated, it, too, provides an opportunity to work 
with and uncover these deeply significant psychic aspects, and 
to see their integral connection with the patterns of relationship 
that link us all together. 


Notes 

First published in Anthropological Forum, vol.11 no.1 (2001), pp.73-91 

(Special Issue, Gender, Power and Ritual in Cross-Cultural Perspective: 

Essays in Honour of Michael Allen, ed. by Mary Patterson and Robert 

Tonkinson). 

1. While my approach has points in common with that of Porterfield 
(1987:735), she accepts too easily the ‘symbolic’ interpretation of 
spirits as projections of ‘psychosocial dynamics’. 

2. As, for example, Turner’s (1968, 1969, 1970) language of trees and 
other natural symbols makes clear, they are not the only kinds of 
labels employed. 

3. For ritual texts, see Beyer (1973: 375-98, 407-31, 432-58); Mullin 
(1980, 1983); Willson (1986). 

4. Young girls are perhaps appropriate in another respect as well, given 
the importance of the divinatory role of the Kumari referred to above. 
A common form of divination in South Asia, as in classical Europe, 
involved a young boy or, more usually, young girl seeing visions in 
a mirror or other reflecting surface after the invocation of one or 
another divinatory deity (Orofino 1994). In a discussion of this mode 
of divination in the Vimalaprabhd, principal commentary to the 
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Kalacakra Tantra, the girl’s ability to foresee the future is explicitly 
linked to her virginal status (613). 

5. Since, as far as I am aware, this research is as yet unpublished, and I 
do not have access to a written version, I take explicit responsibility 
for any misinterpretations or distortions of Allen’s views as given in 
this seminar. 

6. Hutton (1996: 135), however, suggests that the custom may be post- 
Christian. 
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Introduction 

One of the major arguments in the feminist critique of religion 
in Western societies concerns the marginal role within 
conventional religion of goddesses, that is, of female 
conceptions of the divine. Within conventional Christianity, 
the primary figure fulfilling this role is the Virgin Mary, and 
while she is undoubtedly important in the Catholic and 
Orthodox churches her role is secondary, dependent and 
subservient to that of male conceptions of the divine (cf. 
Kristeva 1986; see also Chapter Eleven, above). Feminist 
historians of religion trace this marginalisation of goddesses 
back to the Babylonians, and the famous or notorious narrative 
of the defeat and murder of the creator goddess, Tiamat, by her 
descendant the male war-god Marduk, archetype of patriarchal 
power (e.g. Baring and Cashford 1993: 273ff.) This exclusion, 
marginalising or demonising of strong autonomous female 
divine figures is seen as both a reflection of patriarchal power 
and as part of the ideological process that keeps it in place. It is 
paralleled by the exclusion of women from significant 
leadership roles within religion. 
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Hindu South Asia seems an exception on both counts. Deities 
such as Kali and Durga certainly present an image of strong, 
autonomous female power, and women’s ritual life is 
widespread and highly valued. Yet while South Asia does seem 
to allow more access to power for privileged and educated 
women —India, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and Bangladesh have all 
had female Prime Ministers in recent years—the general position 
of women in South Asian societies remains much inferior to 
that of men. Why is this so? That is the central question of this 
chapter. While the issues I am dealing with are general ones, 
the chapter comes out of an ongoing joint research project with 
my wife, Santi Rozario, in which we are looking at issues to da 
with women, health and religion in India, Nepal and 
Bangladesh, and I will be using some of Santi’s ethnography 
from Nepal. 

One of the striking features of Santi’s material for me (Rozario 
1995a, 1995b, 1998) is the extent to which village women in 
Bangladesh, particularly Muslim women (Santi was also 
working with Christian and Hindu women), are excluded from 
active participation in the religious field. This contrasts strongly 
with the situation which has been generally reported for women 
in Hindu society in India and Nepal, although other aspects of 
women’s situation—for example, concepts of birth pollution 
and their consequences for maternal health—seem to be very 
similar for Muslim women in Bangladesh and for Hindu women 
in North India or Nepal: 

In both areas, birth is an occasion marked by pollution, 
seclusion and heightened danger of attack by malevolent spirits, 
as well as having high actual! levels of risk to health and life for 
both mothers and their children. However, while birth in Hindu 
societies typically involves considerable amounts of women’s 
ritual concerned with protecting mother and child and ensuring 
their good fortune, Muslim women in the village that Santi 
studied had no recourse to such culturally-prescribed defences. 
This raised the question of whether it made any difference, and 
if so what. 
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We decided to do a cross-cultural study of women, religion, 
and health between three locations: the village Santi had studied 
in Bangladesh, a Maithili village in Southern Nepal, and 
probably at a later stage also a Bengali village in West Bengal. 
In January 1994, we went on a short initial field visit to Janakpur 
in southern Nepal and visited several Maithili villages nearby. 
This chapter is a first approach to the question of women’s 
ritual in Maithili society. 


Figure 12.1: Chhatiyar ritual, Janakpur; mother with Chhati image 


Here is a little ethnography to set the argument moving. Figure 
12.1 shows a scene from a ritual known locally as Chhatiyar 
or Chhatihar and performed by Maithili women on the sixth 
day after the birth of a child. It has equivalents in many parts of 
North and North-East India.! This particular Chhatiyar ritual 
was being performed by women of the Kayasth sub-caste in a 
village close to Janakpur in southern Nepal in January 1994. I 
was not able to attend myself, and I am relying on Santi’s 
ethnography here; she also took the photographs. 

This is a woman’s ritual, then, and the image to which the 
mother is making an offering is that of a goddess, locally called 
Chhati and identifiable with the Sanskritic deity Sasthi.2 The 
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goddess is being requested to look after the welfare of the child. 
This is entirely typical of most women’s ritual in that it is about 
the welfare and good fortune of the woman’s family. The term 
auspiciousness in my title is current shorthand among 
anthropologists studying South Asian societies for this whole 
series of concerns about welfare, success and good fortune. 
The image of Chhati is made by an older woman of the family 
from cow-dung, a prototypically ‘auspicious’ substance linked 
to the goddess Laksmi, who is the goddess who most centrally 
embodies concerns of auspiciousness.* 

In the second photograph (Figure 12.2), we move to a little 
later in the ritual. Here the mother is drawing a series of stripes 
with sindhur or vermilion—the red substance which married 
Hindu women place each morning in the parting of their hair— 
on the pillar in the centre of the room. If you ask why, the 
answer people give is that the pillar stands for the husband. 
Like the husband, it supports the house. 


Figure 12.2: Chhatiyar ritual, Janakpur: mother drawing stripes on house pillar 


We can add a little more here, since this ritual is only part of 
the total body of Maithili ritual life. For Maithili women, the 
sindhur marks on the pillar would certainly echo one of the 
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major women’s calendrical rituals, the Barsat ritual. This 
widespread ritual, which is linked to the well-known story of 
Savitri, who rescued her husband from Yama, the god of death, 
through her devotion, is explicitly concerned with ensuring 
the long life of the husband (e.g. Kaushik n.d.: 28-33), and 
like most women’s rituals for the welfare of husband and family, 
involves the woman fasting. The Maithili version of this ritual 
also involves drawing sindhur lines on and making offerings 
to a tree, which again stands for the husband.* 

So our prototypical wonien’s ritual, the Chhatiyar, already 
includes a fairly blatant reference to male authority, through 
this undeniably somewhat phallic central pillar that represents 
the implicitly or explicitly deified Husband, and, we could add, 
also stands for the male-dominated ideological order. In fact, 
we could find a number of such references in and around the 
Chhatiyar ritual. Consider the songs (sohar) which accompany 
the ritual, and which are mainly about the birth of a male child— 
whether the child is actually male, as here, or female. In South 
Asian society, male children are strongly preferred, for both 
ideological and economic reasons. Again, the whole context 
of the Chhatiyar ritual is that of the end of the woman’s post- 
birth seclusion, a seclusion that is strongly associated with birth- 
pollution. Birth pollution is regarded in most South Asian 
societies as the worst of all kinds of pollution.’ The pollution 
associated with birth, menstruation and female reproductive 
functions in general may also be regarded as a projection of 
male ideological concerns, if one that has been deeply 
internalised by Hindu women. 

There is clearly a relationship here between women’s ritual 
and the sphere of male ritual and male ideological concerns. 
But what is it, and how does it operate, and what can we learn 
from it about the general question of women’s religious life in 
India and in the West? 


Auspiciousness and the Anthropologists 
The main framework in which anthropologists have looked at 
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women’s ritual in Hindu society in recent years has been that 
of ‘auspiciousness’. The question of auspiciousness became a 
major issue in Indian studies in the early 1980s. At that time, 
the work of the French anthropologist Louis Dumont still had a 
dominant place in the study of Indian society, and 
anthropologists in particular were divided into pro and anti- 
Dumont camps. Particularly controversial were Dumont’s 
assertions in Homo Hierarchicus (1972) that the opposition 
between purity and pollution provided the fundamental axis 
about which Hindu society was constructed, defining a 
hierarchy with the Brahmins at its apex, and that power (the 
sphere of the king, of politics and economics) should therefore 
take a secondary place in any analysis of Indian society. This 
emphasis on purity and pollution at the expense of power and 
economics was attacked by scholars such as Gerald Berreman 
and Joan Mencher who had worked extensively with 
untouchables and who regarded Dumont’s work as little more 
than Brahmanical ideology recast in sociological language 
(Berreman 1971; Mencher 1974, 1975; see also Meillassoux 
1973). For them, the real truth of Indian society was economic 
inequality. 

By the early 1980s, the dust was settling from these initial 
clashes, and the writers who raised the question of 
auspiciousness, such as Triloki Nath Madan (1985, 1987, 1991), 
Frédérique Marglin (1982, 1985a, 1985b, 1987) and Veena 
Das ([1982] 1987), were involved in a sympathetic critique 
and extension of Dumont’s work rather than a radical rejection. 
These writers agreed with Dumont in taking the question of 
values in South Asian societies seriously, but they felt that 
Dumont’s account was over-simple and inadequate. Purity was 
important in Indian society, but it was not the only central value. 

While auspiciousness had been discussed by a number of 
authors before the 1980s, notably in M. N. Srinivas’s classic 
study Religion and Society among the Coorgs (Srinivas 1952), 
it had generally been viewed as secondary to purity. Now it 
was seen as being an independent value, as delimiting a separate 
sphere, or (at least with Veena Das and T. N. Madan) as defining 
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a second axis around which the structural analysis of Indian 
society might be based. ‘Auspiciousness’ became a general 
label for concerns with attaining health, success and prosperity 
and avoiding death, disease, poverty and misfortune 

As I have already suggested, women’s ritual is largely about 
matters of auspiciousness. The converse is also true: much ritual 
concerned with auspiciousness is in fact ritual performed by 
women, as with the auspicious diagrams drawn on or in front 
of the threshhold of houses by women each morning in parts 
of India (Nagarajan 1997), or with the vrat rituals performed 
by Hindu women for the welfare of their husbands and children 
(Robinson 1985). In addition, the deities invoked (for example, 
Sasthi or Laksmi) are frequently female, and women act as key 
signifiers of auspiciousness and inauspiciousness (as in the 

concept of a married woman as sumangali or intrinsically 
auspicious, or of a widow as inauspicious). This new focus on 
auspiciousness therefore provided a context in which the role 
of women in ritual and religious life received considerably more 
attention than had previously been the case. 

A convenient starting point for an evaluation of the literature 
on auspiciousness might be Veena Das’s diagrammatic 
representation (Das 1987: 143; also reproduced in Marglin 
1985a: 294), in which the idea of the two axes of purity- 
pollution and auspiciousness appears particularly clearly (see 
Figure 12.3).6 There are a number of things which might be 
noted about this diagram, but I will limit myself here to one 
major point: the diagram leads one to see the two axes as similar 
and equivalent, but there is actually a critical difference between 
the two axes. One dimension (purity and pollution), is linked 
to the presence and concerns of the state, and defines a basically 
linear scale of values’ that corresponds to the society’s status 
hierarchy (or, we could say, to the male sphere of values). The 
other axis (auspicious-inauspicious) is much more amorphous 
and essentially non-linear. It encompasses a whole series of 
disparate concerns about outcomes which are desired—health, 
success, prosperity—or feared—death, disease, poverty, 
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misfortune.’ ‘Auspiciousness’ is a kind of catch-all label to 
gather up these concerns, and it is not surprising that, on closer 
examination of the corresponding indigenous terminology, one 
finds a variety of terms, which may or may not correspond to a 
range of indigenous. oppositions, but have no single underlying 


dichotomous basis.’ 


Pure, 
bounded 
states, 
associated 
with the 
articulated 
states of 
the body 


Auspicious activities associated 
with lite and the right hand 


inauspicious activities associated 


with death and the jeft nand 


Figure 12.3: Diagram, after Veena Das 


impure, 
timinal 
states, 
associated 
with the 
disarticulated 
states of 

the body 


This becomes quite evident if one tries to treat such a diagram 
as a general analytic framework for a whole society, as Marglin 


noted in Das’s case: 


Childbirth is placed in the auspicious/impure quadrant, 
death in the inauspicious/impure one and ancestor 
worship in the inauspicious/pure one. These classifica- 
tions differ both from Madan’s and my own findings. 
(Marglin 1985b: 5.) 


Marglin goes on to point out that, according to Madan, “it is 
not birth or death by themselves which are auspicious and 
inauspicious but their occurrence under a conjunction of other 
events, especially a planetary one.” Consequently, even “the 
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birth of a son, which is normally an auspicious event, can 
sometimes be very inauspicious due to certain astrological 
configurations” (Marglin 1985b: 5). Similarly, she herself has 
observed that “the category of ancestor and the ceremony of 
ancestor worship are both instances where auspiciousness and 
inauspiciousness are simultaneously present... .” (Marglin 
1985b: 5). Examples such as Marglin gives could easily be 
multiplied, and they point to fundamental difficulties in the 
concept of auspiciousness as used by Das and, in varying 
degrees, by other authors from this group." 

In fact, they were not even necessarily referring to the same 
indigenous terms. While Das treats ‘auspiciousness’ as a general 
category, Madan restricts his discussion to the Sanskrit term 
Subha and its derivatives in modern languages (Madan 1985), 
and Marglin and other writers were concerned primarily with 
the term mangala and its derivatives (e.g. sumangali, Marglin 
1985a; Samanta 1992). 

The closer one looks, tne less it seems possible to produce 
the kind of tidy distinctions posited by Das’s or Madan’s work. 
‘By 1991, Jonathan Parry was noting that the fuzzy and 
overlapping nature of these concepts in practice makes any 
attempt at a consistent distinction between purity and 
auspiciousness of little value (Parry 1991). Madan responded 
to Parry’s remarks with a reassertion of the structuralist project: 
it did not really matter whether pure and auspicious were 
logically distinct in everyday speech. The question was whether 
they were appropriate analytic categories for structuralist 
analysis (Madan 1991). The problem, however, is more 
fundamental, as my comment on the asymmetry between the 
axes indicates, and it is not accidental that this problem of 
asymmetry is connected with the question of power, always a 
weak point within Dumont’s framework. 

Power bears a certain affinity to the cluster of matters that 
fall under the label ‘auspiciousness,’ in that power is also a 
matter of getting things done, of securing successful outcomes, 
and also in that it is in a sense outside hierarchy and morality. 
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Power creates and supports hierarchy and morality, but power 
itself tends to the purely instrumental. It is significant that 
concepts of power (Sakti) among Hindus are associated with 
the female, if in certain respects ironic for a society where living 
women are frequently so powerless.'' In fact, Marglin has 
argued that even the role of king in Hindu thought is modelled 
on concepts of female power: 


.. . the power of the king is outside of the domain of 
the pure and the impure and is governed by the prin- 
ciple of the auspicious and the inauspicious. The king’s 
link to status is through his link to the Brahman. .. a 
link which parallels that of the wife to her husband. 
(Marglin 1982, 179.) 


The king is “outside of the domain of the pure and the impure” 
in another sense too; it is he who ultimately determines status 
and defines who is pure and who is impure.’? Purity, pollution 
and status ranking derive from an essentially male-controlled 
social order, which is portrayed, as such orders tend to be, as 
static and atemporal. Women represent what is marginal to that 
order and consequently also what creates, contains and contests 
it. If we wish for a diagram similar to Das’s, we should perhaps 
draw it in three dimensions, with the purity and pollution scale 
as a vertical axis rising out of a ground level on which the 
material processes of everyday life take place, and where 
women’s various pragmatic concerns are situated. This would 
at least have the merit of making clear the non-linear nature of 
“auspiciousness’. 


Female Deities in Indian Religion 
If auspiciousness is closely linked with women, it is also closely 
associated with female deities. If we turn now to look at some 
of these Hindu goddesses, we can illustrate and reinforce some 
of the points made above. Briefly, while the male dimension of 
authority is represented straightforwardly enough by one or 
another of a small set of hierarchical male gods, the realm of 
auspiciousness, success and failure, happiness and misfortune 
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is dominated by a large number of female goddesses with 
overlapping features and little interest in hierarchy beyond the 
purely personal issue of desiring worshippers and devotees. 
We can commence with a consideration of Laksmi (Figure 
12.4), the goddess most closely linked with auspiciousness as 
a general concept. Curt Maury noted in his Folk Origins of 
Indian Art that “{a]!l of India’s back country is the dominion of 
Laksmi” (Maury 1969: 101-2) and Julia Leslie in a recent study 
refers to her as “perhaps the most popular goddess in the Hindu 
pantheon . . . [representing] an all-embracing power for good 
fortune . . . the embodiment of health, prosperity and marital 
happiness” (Leslie 1992b: 109). Laksmi is represented as a 
beautiful, smiling two- or four-armed woman dressed in red. 
This is the colour in which Indian brides are also normally 
dressed and has strong associations with fertility and the status 
of married woman. She is also associated with the cow and 
with cow-dung. Smearing with cow-dung is a basic Hindu 
purificatory action, normally performed by the women of the 
household, and Laksmi is regarded as dwelling in the dung 
and urine of cows—an association that makes more sense when 
one thinks of the burning heat of pre-monsoon India, and the 
significance of rich, fertile soil for agricultural productivity. 
Another basic ritual closely associated with Laksmi is the 
drawing of ‘auspicious’ designs by women. In many parts of 
India, Hindu women draw such designs each morning on or in 
front of the threshold of their houses (e.g. Nagarajan 1997). 
Elsewhere (as in Mithila) this is done more occasionally. Such 
designs may also be drawn on the walls of houses. In Mithila, 
this normally takes place on the occasion of Divali, the festival 
particularly associated with Laksmi. Other important 
associations of Laksmi are with paddy, with the lotus, which in 
Indian imagery represents purity arising out of mud and dirt, 
and with the elephant, who is often represented, as in Figure 
12.4, spraying water over Laksmi as an emblem of good fortune 
(e.g. Zaman 1993: 10, 54; Maury 1969: 66-7, fig.63). In modern 
Indian vernaculars Laksmi is a virtual synonym for good fortune, 
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Figure 12.4: Calendar picture of Laksmi 


and Alaksmi, her opposite and elder sister (Jyestha) a synonym 
for misfortune and distress (Leslie 1992b). 

Other benevolent and auspicious goddesses, such as Sasthi, 
who watches over childbirth and the welfare of children, or 
Sarasvati, share elements of Laksmi’s symbolism, as does the 
fiercer and more forceful deity Durga, seen in Figure 12.5 in 
her characteristic pose as destroyer of the great buffalo-demon. 
Durga is aggressive but benevolent; her aggression is directed 
outwards, towards the demonic. For all of her destructive and 
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Figure 12.5: Calendar picture of Durga 


warlike role, she shares the smiling face and red attire of Laksmi. 

Not all Hindu goddesses are, of course, benign and protective. 
The most familiar of these terrifying and dangerous goddesses 
outside India is no doubt Kali, but I will leave her aside for the 
present and consider another goddess who is of great importance 
through much of East and North India: Manasa, the goddess of 
snakes (Figure 12.6; Dimock 1961-62, 1963: 195-294; 
Mahapatra 1972: 137-140). Manasa is ambivalent in nature. 
While she is undoubtedly a dangerous goddess who represents 
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Figure 12.6: Calendar picture of Manasa. 


the possibility of life-threatening incidents, she is also a potential 
source of welfare and happiness, as is clear in her mangal or 
praise-poem (Dimock 1961-62, 1963: 195-294). Manasa’s 
symbol is the pot, representing prosperity, also associated with 
Laksmi. She and her sisters’? threaten men and women alike, 
but they do have a special relationship to women in that it is 
largely women who carry out ritual to them. Thus in the central 
story of the Bengali Manasdmangal, it is through the heroine’s 
faith in and worship of Manasa that a happy ending is eventually 
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achieved despite the central male character’s refusal to worship 
the goddess. 

The various stories of the goddesses in relation to male deities 
are worth examining, though I can only cite a couple of 
examples here.'* Consider, for example, the story of the Ten 
Mahavidya, a set of ten goddesses who are fairly important in 
Mithila and Bengal, especially in Tantric contexts (Kinsley 
1987, 161-77; Danielou 1964, 268-84; Jayakar 1989, 185-94). 
The context of this story is the episode where Siva’s father-in- 
law, Daksa, the father of Siva’s wife Sati, fails to ask Siva, of 
whom he disapproves, to a great sacrifice he is about to perform. 
Sati wants to attend the sacrifice in order to disrupt it, but Siva 
forbids her to go. Sati multiplies herself into the ten forms of 
the Mahavidyas (Figure 12.7). This group of mostly terrifying 
deities surrounds, confuses and frightens Siva, who agrees to 


- 


Figure 12.7: Maithili cloth painting of Ten Mahavidya Goddesses 
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Two things in particular are noticeable about Hindu 
goddesses, particularly if one looks at the village level, where 
they are accompanied by a host of minor local protective and 
healing goddesses, most of them with no direct Sanskritic 
sanction. The first is the multiplicity and fragmentation of these 
deities, which is of course very clear in the Mahavidya story. 
They flow into each other, names and epithets refer here to one 
goddess, there to another, and their relationship with the male 
gods is variable and ambivalent (Marglin 1986). The second 
point is that, with few exceptions (Sita is the most familiar one), 
they have little interest in status, the male-dominated authority 
structure, formal morality or indeed with ethical considerations 
of any kind. In the Manasdmangal poems, the goddess causes 
havoc and destruction for no better reason than that she wishes 
to be worshipped (Dimock 1963: 197-294). Much the same is 
true for a range of similar goddesses.'* This is very much what 
one would expect in view of the structural relationship between 
women and hierarchy. Even Laksmi will accept the offerings 
of untouchables if she feels like it, and woe betide her consort 
Visnu and the other male gods if they object. In a myth 
recounted by Marglin, Jagannatha (Visnu) and his brother are 
driven out of the temple and forced to wander homeless and 
without food, clothes or water for twelve years until they give 
in (Marglin 1985a: 175, 178-81). 

As Marglin says when commenting on this story, which is 
dramatised annually in the temple rituals at Puri: 


. [w]ithout Laksmi, there is no food, no life-suste- 
nance. . . .The power of women is the power of life and 
it is non-hierarchical. . . . The story not only shows the 
opposition between the male, agnatic hierarchical prin- 
ciple embodied in the rules of purity and pollution and 
the female life principle, but also stands as a warning 
to those who underestimate the power of the latter. 
(Marglin 1985a: 180-1.) 


I find Frédérique Marglin to be one of the most useful of the 
writers on auspiciousness, in part because she is less interested 
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on the whole in static structural schemes than in making sense 
of her very rich and fascinating Orissan field data. At times, 
her determination to give us a positive view perhaps goes too 
far. There is an element of romantic attraction to the East in her 
writing!’ that is appealing to anyone who (like myself) has been 
seduced by the sheer aesthetic delight of Hindu religious art in 
its many forms. Perhaps, however, she gives too little space to the 
darker side of the Hindu treatment of goddesses—and of women. 

Compare the following two quotations, for example, the first 
by Marglin, and the second by the Indian writer Ashise Nandy. 
Here, first, is Frédérique Marglin: 


Women and the domestic sphere seem to be in the 
Hindu life-world the potent core of an outward-grow- 
ing spiral. . . Women are at the centre; their concerns, 
the creating and maintaining of life are highly valued 
in this culture, since they form the model for other con- 
cerns of the public realm. This configuration is in stark 
contrast to that in the Western tradition where man and 
his man-made artefacts seem to be at the centre, rel- 
egating women and their concerns to the margins. To 
borrow Roy Wagner’s expression, Western cultures do 
not much value the “doing of life”. . . but rather the 
“making of things” (Marglin 1985a: 301-2.) 


Now here is the Indian writer Ashise Nandy, speaking of the 
proverbially close relationship between Indian men and their 
mothers: 


It is only with respect to his mother that [the Indian 
male child] is his whole self and recognisable as an 
individual. Associated with this in the son is a deep 
feeling of ambivalence toward a controlling yet dis- 
continuous mother. He often sees her as a treacherous 
betrayer, mainly because of her intermittent presence 
and nurture which are in turn due to the exigencies of 
her familial role... . The Indian’s [i.e. the Indian man’s] 
fantasy life is to a great extent organised around this 
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image of an angry, incorporative, fickle mother, against 
whom his anger is directed and from whom, through a 
process of projection, counter-aggression is feared. 
(Nandy 1980: 36.) 


Thus Marglin tells us that the ‘doing of life’ is primarily a female 
matter, and it is at the centre of Hindu society, while Nandy 
notes that Indian men see their mothers, and by extension all 
women, as aggressive, dangerous and fickle. 

There is truth in both Marglin’s and Nandy’s comments, 
which do not contradict each other so much as give us the 
bright and dark side of the same situation. Between them, they. 
help us to glimpse the complex relationship between the world 
of hierarchy, with its ideology of purity and pollution, 
dominated by male gods such as Visnu, Surya, or Rama, and 
the sphere of auspiciousness, power, and creativity, with its 
intimate connection, in Indian thought, to the feminine which 
men desire, fear, and seek to control. In practice, while this 
may allow for a surprising degree of access to power and to 
responsible positions jn society for Indian women, it does not 
much help the situation of the vast mass of the female 
population. The exploitation and structural vulnerability of 
many young married women, low levels of health and nutrition, 
abnormally high mortality rates for female infants, and so on, 
continue to be characteristic. If anything, many of these 
problems have increased with the pressures of modernity—or, 
perhaps one should say, of the endemic poverty and deprivation 
characteristic for much of the South Asian population of life in 
a post-colonial society. 

Thus it makes sense that women’s ritual reflects and 
exemplifies the contained and limited position of most women. 
in Hindu society (see e.g. Bennett 1983; Leslie 1992a; Robinson 
1985; Wadley 1980b). While there are female renunciates, they 
are few in number and the ascetic path is far less open to women 
than to men. Most women’s ritual takes place within the 
household, and it is almost entirely about the welfare of the 
family — meaning, in the first place, husband and children. 
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This is not necessarily experienced by Hindu women 
themselves as oppressive. In Mithila, the women whom we 
spoke to, at least in the high castes, expressed pride in their 
knowledge of ritual arts rather than feelings of exploitation. 
Hindu ritual can undoubtedly offer aesthetic—and spiritual — 
satisfaction to its South Asian performers as to its Western 
spectators, and many Maithili women are skilled in the arts of 
Hindu ritual. Material from elsewhere in the Hindu cultural 
region points in the same direction. Margaret Egnor’s study of 
concepts of power (Sakti) and self-sacrifice among Tamil 
women (Egnor 1980), Lynn Bennett’s study of Brahmin and 
Chetri women in Nepal (Bennett 1983), and Lindsey Harlan’s 
recent book on Rajput women (Harlan 1992) are eloquent 
examples. It is clear that many Hindu women have internalised 
the whole set of ideas that I have sketched, in which women’s 
power is recognised but contained, valued but transformed into 
a justification for their own subordination. 

It is important to recognise also that, as my reference to post- 
colonial poverty may have suggested, the position of women 
in Hindu life and religion today has a historical dimension. 
This is not a question that has received much attention, but 
there are some interesting pointers. Norvin Hein’s suggestion 
that the cult of Radha can be related to the marginalisation of 
Brahmin orthodoxy during the period of Muslim rule is one 
example (in Hein 1986). Ashis Nandy’s attempt to relate the 
growth of the cult of Kali and of the practice of sati to the 
situation of Bengal as a British colony from the eighteenth 
century onwards is another (Nandy 1980). Elsewhere, in my 
book Mind, Body and Culture (Samuel 1990), I have tried to 
devise a theoretical framework to deal with this sort of issue, 
and my more recent book Civilized Shamans (Samuel 1993) is 
in part an attempt to trace such processes in the Tibetan context. 
As far as the present topic is concerned, though, I limit myself 
to noting that the symbology as we have it now and as it operates 
in the contemporary situation cannot be divorced from 
contemporary political and economic realities, which are very 
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different to those of the past. It is worth remembering, for 
instance, that Bengal was one of the richest and most prosperous 
areas of the planet in the early eighteenth century. Over the 
succeeding 250 years, it has become one of the poorest. 


Indian Goddesses and Feminist Thought 

By now the reader has, I hope, an overall sense of the pattern 
that exists today; male hierarchical preoccupations (represented 
by purity and pollution) co-exist with the more pragmatic and 
everyday concerns of the women. The two are held together 
by a rather complex ‘psychic economy,’ if I can call it that, in 
which women (and goddesses) are seen as powerful, necessary, 
but also amoral and needing male control. 

In this concluding section, I want to open up some of the 
wider implications of the material we have been examining by 
referring to three authors who have been concerned in various 
ways with the psychoanalytic understanding of religion in 
relation to women. 

I begin with Julia Kristeva, more specifically with her well- 
known article “Stabat Mater” (1986), in which she looks at the 
cult of the Virgin Mary historically, emphasizing not only the 
ways in which it was perhaps useful for a patriarchal social and 
religious order, but also the ways in which it met the psychic 
needs of women within that order. 

Now, this raises an important point, and it links up with some 
of the ambivalences which I have about the work of Ashis 
Nandy, to which I have referred to a number of times in this 
chapter. Nandy, at least in these fairly old articles, is almost 
entirely concerned with the consequences for Indian society 
and Hindu religion of the psychic needs of Indian men.'* Now, 
the men may well be, for the most part, very much in control of 
the wider social and political context.'? If we want to understand 
how a psychic economy like this works and perpetuates itself, 
however, we need to look at what it offers to the population as 
a whole, and particularly to women. 

Returning to the Hindu goddesses, there seems, at first sight 
at least, an obvious contrast between the subordinate and 
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enclosed (if also glorified) role of Mary in Christianity and the 
strong and autonomous identity of Hindu goddesses such as 
Durga, Laksmi, Manasa or Kali. We might also think that the 
way in which the Hindu tradition offers women a variety of 
goddesses, a variety of strong and positive female roles,”° would 
also be an advantage. Here I am thinking of another comment 
of Kristeva’s, in the introduction to Desire in Language, where 
she says that: 


Our only chance to avoid being neither master nor slave 
of meaning lies in our ability to insure our mastery of it 
(through technique or knowledge) as well as our pas- 
sage through it (through play or practice). (Cited in 
Graybeal 1992: 133.) 


Here, we might think, the wider and more varied the body of 
symbolic resources available, the greater the ritual opportunities 
for both playing and for acquiring technique, the better. 
There are problems here, however, concerning how far this 
variety is in reality available to women as a symbolic resource,”! 
and also how the interpretation and use of the goddesses by 
women is in practice constrained and limited by the social 
context within which women’s lives take place, in which 
women’s strength and autonomy often has little scope for 
expression except perhaps in later life at the expense of other 
women. There is obviously a direction we could pursue here. 
Another author whose work is suggestive in relation to this 
material is Luce Irigaray. I am thinking particularly of the essays 
in her collection Sexes and Genealogies, which includes 
another well-known piece, “Divine Women,” arguing for the 
importance for Western women of developing appropriate 
feminine conceptualisations of the divine (1993: 57-72). Irigaray 
does not refer to Indian goddesses directly, though India and 
the East appear several times in Sexes and Genealogies as a 
kind of benign alternative to the repressions of Western society, 
as places where female experience, and female modes of 
sexuality, are allowed free play (1993: 77, 144, 190). I am 
more interested here, however, in the implications for the Indian 
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material of her suggestion that patriarchal religion is centred 
around violence and sacrifice, and that, implicitly if not overtly, 
it is women who make and constitute the sacrifice. . 


[W]Jhen the father refuses to allow the mother her power 
of giving birth and seeks to be the sole creator, then... 
he superimposes upon our ancient world of flesh and 
blood a universe of language and symbols that has no 
roots in the flesh and drills a hole through the female 
womb and through the place of female identity. A stake, 
an axis is thus driven into the earth in order to mark out 
the boundaries of the sacred space in many patriarchal 
traditions. It defines a meeting place for men that is 
based upon an immolation. Women will in the end be 
allowed to enter that space, provided that they do so as 
nonparticipants. 


The fertility of the earth is sacrificed in order to estab- 
lish the cultural domain of the father’s language. . . 
(Irigaray 1993: 16.) 


In some respects this echoes the refiguring of Veena Das’s 
diagram implied by my earlier comments. Irigaray’s ‘stake’ 
could be seen as corresponding to the purity-pollution axis seen 
as vertical, perpendicular and essentially different in nature to 
the field of women’s concerns. Recall, too, the central pillar of 
the Maithili house in our initial ethnographic example. As for 
‘sacrifice’, we can certainly see it as constituted by the self- 
sacrifice and service of women’s lives. This sacrifice takes place 
in the ritual sphere, as with all those fasts and self-deprivations 
for the benefit of their husbands and children, and of course in 
everyday life.*? Yet Irigaray’s assertion would need some 
modification for the Indian case. One of the more striking 
aspects of the Indian goddesses is the extent to which they do 
have “roots in the flesh,” the way in which they take up concerns 
of birth, of sexuality, and more generally of the materiality of 
everyday life. This, ] would suggest, is why they are successful 
at satisfying the psychic needs of both men and women. 
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Here the work of a tiuird and last feminist scholar, the 
American psychologist of religion Naomi Goldenberg, is worth 
considering. I am referring specifically to the book Returning 
Words to Flesh, and to her use of Kleinian psychology in that 
book (Goldenberg 1990). One of the striking features of Indian 
goddesses in relation to Western conceptualisations of the divine 
is the extent to which they encompass both good and bad 
qualities, both protective and destructive aspects. Here we can 
think of the snake goddess Manasa, the smallpox goddess Sitala, 
Kali and so on, but even of Laksmi, who after all does lock her 
husband and his brother out of the temple which is their joint 
home for twelve years. Nandy would see this as ambivalence 
towards the nurturing but unreliable mother, but we might also 
see it in Kleinian terms as a factor countering the pervasive 
splitting and dichotomizing of Western conceptions of the divine 
and, indeed, of Western thought more generally.?? These are 
very different figures from, for example, the Virgin Mary, who 
is the epitome of the ‘good mother’. and a figure from whom all 
ambivalence and negativity have been systematically excluded. 

In relation to another of Goldenberg’s major themes, it is 
arguable that Indian concepts of the divine are also much less 
prone to dichotomizing between the material and spiritual. India 
is remarkable for the degree of elaboration of modes of 
embodiment of the divine, ranging from spirit-possession and 
the assumption of divine identity in Tantric ritual, through the 
worship of young boys or girls as representations of deities, to 
the worship of gurus by disciples, elders by juniors, brothers 
by sisters, husbands by wives. What are the consequences of 
being in a society where the prevailing conceptions of the divine 
are not split between good and bad, or between material and 
spiritual, as are those in Western societies? I believe that this is 
an important question, and one that careful ethnographic work 
in South Asia may go some way to answer. 

In conclusion, we might ask what relevance, if any, this 
examination of the goddesses of India has to the arguments in 
feminist theology (or thealogy) regarding the need for feminine 
conceptualisations of the divine. The Indian material, I think, 
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lends these arguments some support. The goddesses of India 
do indeed provide resources that help Indian women 
understand and cope with their situation, and in some senses at 
least they can be regarded as ‘empowering’. 

Yet there are obvious limits to how far empowerment goes 
for most contemporary Indian women. The Indian material 
makes it evident that it is not simply a question of goddesses, 
even of strong, autonomous goddesses such as Kali or Durga. 
It is also a question of how these goddesses are approached in 
ritual and by whom (men, women or both); of how they are 
treated in mythology, art and literature (including, in modern 
India, the popular mass media); of what kinds of relationships 
are envisaged between them and male conceptualisations of 
the divine. Above all, we have to consider how these complexes 
of symbols interact with the total social, economic, and cultural 
context, including the factors that maintain the relative 
subjection of South Asian women and the complex 
psychological balance of Indian society which I have attempted 
to sketch. If we wish to reshape and transform the religious 
resources of the West, whether by extending the Christian or 
Jewish deity through feminine and maternal imagery, or by 
reintroducing the cult of the Goddess in its many forms, the 
Indian material has a lot to say to us, both about what is possible 
but also about the complexity and subtlety of the task. 


Notes 

First given as a seminar to the Department of Religious Studies, Lancaster 

University, in March 1994. First published in J. of Interdisciplinary 

Gender Studies no.4 (Nov. 1997), pp.1-23. 

1. E.g. Madhya Pradesh (Babb 1975: 74); West Bengal (Dimock 1963: 
225; Inden and Nicholas 1977: 56-7). 

2. Both names derive from words for ‘six’. Although Sasthi is the 
accepted Sanskrit name for this goddess, she is usually referred to at 
the village level under other names such as Chathi (see also 
Bhattacharya 1977: 46), Shet or Shete (in Bengali, Biswas 1985: 
841). Saurti, referred to by Marriott in relation to Kishan Garhi (1969: 
195) may be another version of the same goddess. 
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Another cowdung image, of Gauri with GaneSa, is worshipped in the 
Bhojpuri-Maithili region.as part of wedding rituals (Archer 1985: 
18, 27, 35-6, 43-4, 48, 177n.29); another, of Mahadev, is made by 
Maithili women on the occasion of Gobardhan Puja (see note 4 for 
source). 

Information from Bina Labh Karna and others, Sonapura, January 
1994. 

This is in fact one of the primary factors behind the poor state of 
childbirth in places like rural southern Nepal, Bangladesh and India. 
Traditional birth attendants are from an untouchable sub-caste (in 
the Janakpur region, as in much of North India, they are Chamars) 
and their presence at a birth is regarded as essential not primarily to 
help the woman who is giving birth, but to remove the pollution 
intrinsic to birth (Blanchet 1984; Jeffery et al. 1988; Rozario 1995a, 
1995b, 1998). 

Das’s diagram is apparently modelled on a diagram used to analyse 
village ritual in Stanley Tambiah’s Buddhism and the Spirit Cults in 
North Eastern Thailand (Tambiah 1970: 338). The three published 
versions of this diagram (in Das’s first and second editions, and 
Marglin 1985a) are all slightly different. The version here corresponds 
to that in Das’s second edition (1987: 143), but with “right” corrected 
to “left”. 

While it is true that the specific food and other restrictions through 
which the caste hierarchy is expressed vary extensively throughout 
the Indian sub-continent, it still seems possible to argue with Dumont 
that the idea of relative purity of sub-castes is recognised throughout 
Indian society. This is not to say that it is equally important to all 
actors, or in all contexts. As for other kinds of pollution (e.g. death, 
birth, menstruation), while Das’s diagram in effect conflates them 
with caste impurity, they are difficult to subsume under the same 
analytic scheme. 

In Civilized Shamans, 1 found Peter Wilson’s distinction between 
“reputation” and “respectability” very useful in understanding this 
contrast (Samuel 1993: 215-7, see Wilson 1973: 227-9). 

Much the same is true of the diagram from Tambiah 1970 on which 
Das’s was apparently modelled; here the indigenous term khwan 
and the Pali-derived winjan (vijRdna) are opposites within Tambiah’s 
analytic scheme, rather than in Northeast Thai thought, while bun 
and baab define a recognised dichotomy in all Buddhist societies. 
The tidiness of Tambiah’s and Das’s diagrams is essentially an artefact 
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of structuralist methodology rather than an attribute of indigenous 
concepts and values. Tambiah himself, it may be noted, moved away 
from this simple structuralist approach in his later work (e.g. Tambiah 
1976). 


. In fairness to Das, she introduces her diagram as a “rough 


representation” and a “point of departure” only (1987: 143). 

On Sakti, see e.g. Wadley 1975, 1977; Egnor 1980. 

If Marglin’s argument is accepted, it is not surprising that Indian 
princes might choose to identify, not with Rama, archetypical 
upholder of male hierarchy, but with Krsna, a figure with strong 
feminine associations and a significant component of the trickster 
(Mayer 1991: 783). 


. For example Sitala, whose domain is smallpox and other infectious 


diseases (Bang 1973; Dimock 1986; Junghare 1975; Nicholas 1982; 
Kolenda 1982); Mangala (Marglin 1985c: 75). 

Male gods in Hindu thought constantly get into situations in which 
they have to call for assistance on the goddesses, whether’ by 
summoning the Goddess Candi (Durga) to defeat otherwise 
unconquerable demons, as in the famous narrative of the Devi 
Mahatmya (Coburn 1988) or by calling on the heavenly courtesans 
to seduce those troublesome sages whose asceticism threatens to 
bring the world to ruin (e.g. Marglin 1985a: 100). 


. The primary sources for this story appear to be the Brhaddharma 


Purdna and the Mahabhdgavata Purana. It is probably late in origin 
and specific to Sakta circles (Kinsley 1987: 161-4). 


. For example, Sitala (Nicholas 1982). 
. As Amrit Srinivasan notes (Srinivasan 1986). 
. And perhaps as a consequence on the aggressive aspects of the 


Goddess; see Kondos 1986, commenting on Nandy. 


. I say ‘for the most part’ because Indira Gandhi was Prime Minister of 


India when Nandy was writing, and several of the articles in the At 
the Edge of Psychology collection are concerned directly or indirectly 
with her. 

There is an elision here in the argument that might be expanded 
upon, concerning the relationship between divine images and 
personal empowerment. The general approach I would take to 
theorising this relationship is sketched in my Mind, Body and Culture 
(Samuel 1990). 

I suspect, for example, that few village women in Mithila would 
know much about the Ten Mahavidya, although one of them 
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produced the painting reproduced as Figure {2.7 on the detailed 
iconographic directions of her father. In fact, Carolyn Henning Brown 
suggests that Maithili women’s interpretations of their art may have 
little resemblance to those of indigenous (male) Tantric experts or 
their Western followers (Brown 1996). 

22. This re-imaging also allows us to imagine that in different contexts, 
the pillar may receive more or less attention, more or less sacrifice, 
and that in fact the field may incorporate a variety of such pillars. 
This is a point where a comparison with Tibetan value systems might 
be illuminating (Samuel 1993: 199-222). It also brings us back to 
the historical presence of Islamic, colonial and post-colonial regimes, 
since we have to remember that these regimes introduce their own 
scales of hierarchical values, their own sacrificial columns, into the 
situation, which may both conflict with and reinforce what for 
shorthand we can call the indigenous versions. 

23. I find it interesting that Western readings of Kali—I am thinking of 
her role in some contemporary Western Goddess rituals as a figure of 
darkness and destruction—tend almost exclusively to stress her 
negative aspects, whereas Indians have less trouble in seeing her as 
combining destructive with positive maternal qualities (Samanta 
1992; cf. McDermott 1996). 
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Tibetan Buddhism as a World 
Religion: Global Networking 


and its Consequences 
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Introduction 

The rapidly increasing connectedness of world societies has 
meant that traditional religions face both a threat and an 
opportunity. The threat is of the corrosive and destructive effect 
of contact with modes of thinking that reject and undermine 
their basic postulates. The opportunity is provided by large 
numbers of potential converts who have not previously been 
accessible to them. Buddhism, particularly in its Tibetan variety, 
has proved one of the most successful of traditional religions 
in adapting to this new global context, and I begin by asking 
why this is. 

Several reasons may be suggested. As far as Buddhism in 
general is concerned, we can consider for example the ease 
with which Buddhist philosophy (Mahayana in particular) can 
be viewed as harmonious with contemporary science, and the 
success with which Buddhism has been presented as an 
essentially non-violent, non-hierarchical and ecologically 
friendly tradition.! 
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In relation to Tibetan Buddhism specifically, we might note 
the great internal variety of Tibetan religion, which can seem 
to have something for almost every religious need from healing 
rituals and prosperity magic to profound meditative experiences 
and subtle philosophical argument. Another key issue, however, 
is undoubtedly the presence of large numbers of teachers of 
Tibetan-style Buddhism in the form of the refugee lamas who 
left Tibet in 1959 and the following years. 

Jan Nattier has suggested that American Buddhism may be. 
classified into three general categories. These are ‘Elite 
Buddhism,’ characterised by the generally elite groups within 
US society who constitute its practitioners and finance its 
importation; ‘Evangelical Buddhism,’ where there is an active 
missionary orientation on the part of Eastern Buddhists; and 
‘Ethnic Buddhism,’ imported as part of their cultural baggage 
by Asians from Buddhist societies settling in America (Nattier 
1995). In Nattier’s terms, there is little doubt that Tibetan 
Buddhism in the West is Elite Buddhism rather than Evangelical 
Buddhism, a religion driven by the Western desire to be 
converted rather than the Asian desire to missionise. 

Indeed, Nattier only has one real example of Evangelical 
Buddhism. This is Soka Gakkai, which is, doubtless not 
coincidentally, one of the few active and expansionist forms of 
Buddhism within an Asian society that is economically 
competitive with the West and so able to finance a large-scale 
missionary operation. Yet if, with Tibetan Buddhism, the pull 
comes from the Western side, there is, at the least, an active 
willingness to cooperate among the Tibetans themselves that is 
a significant part of the process. 

For Tibetan lamas, the cultivation of their new global 
audience is both a religious duty and a sensible pragmatic 
strategy, and their activities in Western societies form only part 
of a larger pattern. In recent years some of these teachers have 
developed extensive international networks, including ‘Dharma 
centres’ in Western and Eastern Europe, the USA, Latin America 
and overseas Chinese communities, as well as Tibetan refugees 
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in India and Nepal, the rebuilt Buddhist communities of Tibet 
itself, and societies such as the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
Tuva or Buryatia where Tibetan Buddhism is re-emerging after 
a long period of suppression. In this chapter, I examine these 
lamas and their networks, and ask how far their activity is an 
extension of a traditional pattern within Tibetan Buddhism and 
to what extent it represents a new development. I also consider 
what effect the growth of these networks is having on Tibetan 
Buddhism itself. 


Tibetan Buddhism in the Pre-Modern Period 

First, however, we need some idea of how Tibetan Buddhisnr 
operated in its traditional pre-modern context, by which I mean 
until around 1950 in most culturally Tibetan areas. In my book, 
Civilized Shamans, 1 gave an overall picture of Buddhism in 
Tibetan societies in pre-modern times. Rather than recapitulating 
that argument here in detail, I shall note a few significant points 
and refer the reader to the book for substantiation (Samuel 1993; 
see also Chapters Two and Three above). 

An important starting point is the relatively decentralised 
nature of Tibetan societies. Despite popular images of the Dalai 
Lama as a ‘God-King,’ Tibetan regimes were mostly weak or 
small-scale. They had little detailed control over people’s lives, 
at any rate away from a few relatively centralised areas with 
large-scale estates farmed by peasant cultivators. The low 
population density, the relatively low productivity of high- 
altitude agriculture, the nomadic-nature of much of the 
population, and the difficulties of communication around the 
plateau, all contributed to the maintenance of this pattern. 

Consequently, Buddhism was also decentralised, and 
survived by catering to local needs. In Tibetan societies, these 
needs were typically for ritual services concerned with health 
and prosperity of agricultural or pastoral communities and with 
protection from malevolent spiritual forces. While Vajrayana 
(Tantric) Buddhism in Tibet retained an ideologically central 
orientation towards the achievement of Enlightenment, liberation 
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from the sufferings of samsdGra, and the like, in practice much 
of the everyday activity of lamas and monks was taken up with 
the performance of Tantric ritual for the lay community for 
this-worldly ends. The contrast with Western orientations 
towards Buddhism is striking, but the Tibetan situation did 
perhaps help provide a pre-adaptation of Tibetan Buddhism 
for its later Western success in at least two respects: the wide 
variety of different paths and approaches, and the relatively 
fluid boundary between laity and the professionals compared 
to other Buddhist traditions. 

There was a large population of celibate monks, if not 
perhaps as large as is sometimes suggested (my estimates 
suggest 10-12% of the male population in the centralised 
agricultural areas, Samuel 1993: 578-82) but relatively few of 
these were either advanced scholars or advanced yogic 
practitioners. The central figures for the lay population were 
the much smaller number of lamas (a word corresponding to 
the Sanskrit guru but with an expanded range of meaning in 
the Tibetan context). These were teachers and leaders of 
monastic communities. They were often recognised 
reincamations of past lamas, sometimes members of hereditary 
lama families, and they were generally expected to be competent 
magical ritual practitioners (hence the ‘civilised shamans’ of 
my book title). Most of them were men, but there were a few 
women. I shall return later to this question of gender. 

Lamas were not necessarily celibate monks or nuns, although 
in practice, in recent centuries, most of them were. The Tibetans 
continued the Indian Vajray4na idea of lay Tantric practice 
and there were communities of lay practitioners with varying 
degrees of separateness from lay life. Robert Sharf has argued 
that the Western tendency to treat ‘experience’ (meaning 
mystical or meditative experience) as central to the definition 
of Buddhism is a distortion of traditional Asian Buddhism. In 
Asia, the practice of meditation played little part in monastic 
life, let alone lay practice, until its reintroduction in recent years, 
largely as a result of the encounter with the West (Sharf 1995). 
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Sharf’s evidence comes mainly from Japan and the Theravadin 
societies. I find much of his argument convincing, but I think a 
good case can be made for the continuing importance of Tantric 
practice for a significant minority of both monastic and lay 
practitioners in Tibetan societies until modern times. The 
existence of this active practice tradition was to play an 
important part in the appropriation of Tibetan Buddhism by 
the West. 

Tibetan lamas normally trained in a particular monastery 
belonging to a particular tradition, and the relationship with 
their personal teachers (or lamas) was of great importance. 
While, ideologically at least, obedience to the lama’s instructions 
was of great importance, once a lama had. become director of a 
separate monastic or lay community, he or she tended to have 
a great deal of autonomy. This is perhaps particularly true 
where, as is often the case with high-status reincarnate lamas, 
their principal personal teacher is someone who, however 
greatly he may be respected as a spiritual teacher, is not in his 
own right the head of a monastic institution. Each significant 
monastic or lay community (the standard Tibetan term, dgon 
pa, can refer to either) operated as a separate economic and 
political entity and tended to develop its own local and to some 
degree idiosyncratic traditions of ritual practice. Consequently, 
while it is customary to speak of the four main ‘schools,’ 
‘orders,’ ‘traditions’ or even ‘sects’ of Tibetan Buddhism (five, 
if the Bon-po are included) these terms may suggest a 
hierarchical structure and a degree of coherence and exclusivity 
which did not in fact exist. 

Such hierarchical control as existed within the religious 
traditions was not in any case at the level of these four main 
‘orders,’ except to a limited degree in the case of the largest 
order, the dGe-lugs-pa. The dGe-lugs-pa did have a formal 
head of a kind in the person of the Abbot of dGa’-Idan 
monastery, the dGa’-ldan Khri Rin-po-che, and also had an 
informal head in the person of the Dalai Lama or his regent. It 
is not at all clear, however, to what extent the dGa’-Idan Khri 
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Rin-po-che could issue orders that would have any authority 
even among the three major dGe-lugs-pa monasteries of the 
Lhasa area. For practical purposes, the colleges (grwa tshang) 
within those monasteries were autonomous units, as were the 
hostels and the households of the various reincarnate lamas. 

In the case of the other orders, the largest entity with a single 
head was a subdivision of the order, and in all cases individual 
monasteries had considerable autonomy. The unity of sub- 
orders and dGe-lugs-pa colleges seems often to have consisted 
in little more than that monasteries might perform many of the 
same rituals, study the same college textbooks, and send their 
lamas for training to the same central monastery, although I 
know of little research that addresses these issues directly. Ter 
Ellingson has stressed in-a study of monastic charters (bca’ 
yig) that the monastery itself had a considerable degree of 
internal democracy (Ellingson 1990). 

At the same time, the dGe-lugs-pa on the one hand and the 
non-dGe-lugs-pa orders on the other did have distinct and 
contrasting identities and bodies of shared teachings. For the 
non-dGe-lugs-pa traditions these were particularly associated 
with the teachers of the so-called Ris-med movement in Eastern 
Tibet from the late nineteenth century onwards, This cut across 
order, sub-order and monastic identities to create a network of 
teacher-disciple ties which increasingly linked rNying-ma-pa, 
bKa’-brgyud-pa and to some extent also Sa-skya-pa lamas. 

The Dalai Lama as head of the Lhasa government could 
accept or withhold the recognition of a reincarnate lama, but 
his failure to recognise a lama was not necessarily regarded as 
final. Thus the failure of the Lhasa government to recognise 
the Zhwa-dmar-pa reincarnate lamas, the second-highest 
incarnate lineage of the Karma bKa’-brgyud-pa sub-order, from 
the late eighteenth century onwards, was never fully accepted 
by the Karma bKa’-brgyud-pa, and in recent times Zhwa-dmar- 
pa lamas have again been recognised publicly. Similarly, while 
the Bhutanese government has attempted to prevent recognition 
of the Zhabs-drung Rin-po-che, formerly the Bhutanese head 
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of state, since the establishment of the Kingdom of Bhutan in 
1907, it has had only limited success in doing so, and there are 
at least two lamas alive today with established claims to this 
title. 

This combination of a rather weak hierarchical structure and 
the need for lay support to maintain monastic communities and 
build new ones meant there was something of a competitive 
and even entrepreneurial character to the activities of Tibetan 
lamas. Like tribal shamans, they were in a sense in competition 
for clients. Within the more centralised areas, the followings of 
monasteries might be relatively stable over generations, 
although there was always scope for a charismatic new lama to 
attract a following and build a community. At the edges, among 
partially-Tibetanised and part-Buddhist populations, the 
situation was more open and there was plenty of scope for 
missionary activity. Consequently, Tibetan Buddhism as a 
religious and cultural form gradually spread into new territories. 

We think of Tibetan Buddhism as a ‘Tibetan’ religion, which 
in part reflects the state of affairs in the 1950s when the Chinese 
takeover got under way. However, we should recall that in the 
early years of the twentieth century Tibetan Buddhism extended 
over a considerably larger population than that of culturally 
Tibetan people. 

In particular, a large proportion of the Mongolian. population 
of what is now the People’s Republic of China, independent 
Mongolia, and Russia were Tibetan Buddhists. This includes 
the present-day Kalmyk and Buryat populations of the former 
Soviet Union, and also the Turkic population of Tuva. Tibetan 
Buddhist influence in these regions went back to the initial 
‘Tibetan-Mongol contact in the thirteenth century and 
particularly to the missionary activities of the dGe-lugs-pa 
tradition in the sixteenth century onwards. In northeast Tibet 
(A-mdo) theré were large dGe-lugs-pa monasteries where many 
Mongol Buddhists came to study, as well as a substantial 
Mongol population, so that Tibetan and Mongol Buddhist 
institutions tended to overlap. Tibetan mostly remained the 
language of instruction and the liturgical language within 
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Mongolian Buddhism, although much of the canonical! literature 
was translated into the Mongolian language. 

There were also other partially Tibetanised groups, such as 
the Tu (Monguor) in A-mdo, and the Naxi, Yi and others in 
Yunnan. Indigenous shamanic traditions remained alive among 
these populations, and there was often conflict between these 
traditions and the Buddhist lamas (cf. Heissig 1980 for the 
Mongols). Buddhism, however, was very much an active 
presence and part of a wider cultural network and regional 
identity. 

To this we should add the Tibetan Buddhist presence in 
China proper. Historically this was linked mainly to Manchu 
imperial patronage, as with the Yungho Kung in Beijing and 
its resident incarnate lama, the ICang-skya Hutuqtu. However, 
‘Tibet’ in the twentieth century seems to have had an aura of 
magical power and mystic knowledge for some Chinese 
somewhat similar to that which it had in the West, and Tibetan 
lamas were active in carrying out missionary activities in 
Chinese cities in the 1920s and 1930s (cf. e.g. Blofeld 1972). 
Tibetan Buddhism was also important in Nepal, where the 
Newar people of the Kathmandu Valley, who had a closely 
related Vajrayana Buddhist tradition, were in constant contact 
with Tibet on trading journeys. The northern fringe of Nepal, 
including the Sherpa region, is culturally Tibetan, and several 
of the hill peoples to the south (primarily the so-called Tamang 
groups and the Thakali) have been partially Tibetanised. 

These far-flung connections were associated with the regular 
journeys of Tibetan, Mongol, Newar and other traders along 
the long-distance trade routes between northern and eastern 
India, Sichuan, Yunnan, Nepal, Kashmir and beyond. Trade 
and pilgrimage were closely connected in the region, and these 
established routes also enabled students of Buddhism to move 
between central and peripheral regions. 

Centre and periphery can be slightly misleading terms here 
if they suggest that Tibetan Buddhism in pre-modern times 
consisted of a simple radiation of Buddhist teachings from Lhasa 
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and Central Tibet outwards. It is true that most of the monastic 
centres important in the early history of Tibetan Buddhism were 
in Central Tibet, and the major training centres of the dGe- 
lugs-pa in particular remained there. The more important 
training monasteries of the rNying-ma-pa and bKa’-brgyud-pa 
in modern times, however, were located in East Tibet, and the 
Sa-skya-pa also had large centres there. The dGe-lugs-pa too, 
with their Mongolian connections, had major establishments 
in both Khams (east Tibet) and A-mdo (northeast Tibet) as well 
as in Mongol territory proper. Lamas from these superficially 
‘peripheral’ areas played a major role in Tibetan Buddhism in 
recent centuries. The Ris-med movement among the Sa-skya, 
bKa’-brgyud and rNying-ma was based in sDe-dge in Khams, 
and many of the leading dGe-lugs-pa scholars of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries came from Khams or A-mdo or were 
Mongols from further north or east. Such scholars might or 
might not come to study in Central Tibet as part of their training, 
and, if they did, they did not necessarily remain there for the 
whole of their careers. Tibetan Buddhism in recent centuries 
developed over a total field which encompassed the entire 
region of Tibetan population (except for the Islamicised regions 
in the extreme west) and much of the surrounding non-Tibetan 
population. 

Within this regional presence, individual lamas and 
monasteries built up networks constituted in the first place by 
lama-student linkages. Tibetans might travel for long distances 
to study with a reputed lama or at a famous teaching centre, 
and would then take that lama’s traditions of teaching and ritual 
practices as the basis for their own community should they 
found one (e.g. Stutchbury 1994). The network might 
encompass, over time, people from urban, peasant and nomadic 
backgrounds, and individuals from Tibetan, Mongol, or other 
ethnic groups. While the networks of centres developed in this 
way consisted, in practical terms, of independent units, they 
would continue to consult the original lama for guidance as 
long as he or she lived, and would probably maintain active 
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links to their fellow centres for some time at least after the lama’s 
death.. 

The regional presence of Tibetan Buddhism through large 
parts of East Asia began to disappear in the 1920s, with the 
Communist takeover in Siberian Russia and Mongolia. 
Buddhism and indigenous shamanism were initially tolerated 
but, from the 1930s onwards, actively suppressed. Tibetan 
Buddhism as a living religion effectively disappeared until the 
1980s in the then USSR and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
The destruction of Buddhism among the Tibetans themselves 
followed in the 1950s with the incorporation of Tibetan regions 
into the People’s Republic of China (PRC). This took place in 
two stages, since the Tibetan populations within the modern 
Chinese provinces of Sichuan, Qinghai, Yunnan and Gansu 
were directly incorporated into those Chinese provinces in 1950, 
while the so-called Tibet Autonomous Region, comprising 
somewhat less than half the Tibetan population within the PRC 
as a whole, retained some autonomy from 1950 to 1959. In 
both regions, a period of limited toleration towards Buddhist 
institutions was followed, during the heyday of the Cultural 
Revolution in the 1970s, by active suppression and by large- 
scale destruction. What was left of Tibetan and other Buddhist 
practice in China proper was also largely destroyed during this 
period. 


The Survival of Tibetan Buddhism 
As is well known, this did not mean the end of Tibetan 
Buddhism. Continuity and revival took place in several ways 
and in several stages. 

First, there was the refugee community. Around 70,000 
Tibetans are generally held to have left Tibet in 1959 and the 
immediately following years, and most of these settled in India 
and Nepal. Both countries, particularly India, provided generous 
facilities for settlement. The Dalai Lama and the remains of the 
Lhasa administration eventually settled down in the small town 
of Dharamsala in northern India. Some of the refugees were 
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relocated in large agricultural settlements, most of them in 
southern India, but many settled in Dharamsala and other 
northern Indian hill towns. The Dharamsala administration, 
while never officially given the status of government-in-exile 
by the Indian government, had considerable scope to organise 
refugee affairs. It established what was at least for the first couple 
of decades a largely autonomous school system within which 
Tibetan language and aspects of Tibetan culture could survive, 
and they assisted refugee monks and lamas in reconstituting 
the major monastic institutions of Tibet in exile. 

Within a few years, many of the major Tibetan monasteries, 
such as the constituent colleges of dGa’-ldan, Se-ra and ’Bras- . 
spungs, the two Tantric Colleges from Lhasa, the Gyalwa 
Karmapa’s monastery at mTshur-phu, and the head monastery. 
of Sa-skya, had been re-created in India or Nepal. While the 
new institutions, in a very different economic environment, . 
were not in a position to carry on the concentrated monastic 
training they had provided in Tibet, they were not short of new 
recruits, in part because the rigours of escape and of the early 
years in exile meant that there were many young children 
without other means of support. 

In retrospect, this re-creation of Tibetan monastic, institutions 
in exile is perhaps an even more remarkable achievement than 
it appeared at the time, and we can see how all the subsequent 
developments within Tibetan Buddhism depended upon it. It 
is also an achievement that raises some interesting questions. 
Just why, in what were extraordinarily, difficult circumstances, 
did things happen in this way? Why, in particular, did the various 
traditions retain so much separateness and individual identity? 
There were a few attempts at communities that shared different 
traditions, but they were, as far as I know, mostly minor and - 
short-lived.? Even the agricultural settlements rapidly acquired 
a range of small separate temples and monastic communities 
for different sub-traditions. Bir in Himachal Pradesh when I 
went there in 1989, a community of about two thousand pecple, 
already had three separate small rNying-ma-pa monasteries. 
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along with several from other traditions. In part, these 
monasteries followed the lines of local and regional identities 
within the lay communities of the settlements. 

A second context of survival for Tibetan Buddhism consisted 
of Buddhist areas outside Chinese control. However total the 
destruction may have been in Chinese-occupied territory, a 
number of traditionally Tibetan Buddhist areas were not directly 
affected. These were the culturally-Tibetan regions of northern 
India (Ladakh, Lahul, Spiti, Zanskar) and Nepal, the Indian 
protectorate of Sikkim (later incorporated into India) and the 
independent Kingdom of Bhutan. Looking at the total field of 
Tibetan Buddhism before 1950, these were marginal areas or 
backwaters, but they did at least provide places of refuge for 
the initial waves of refugees, locations where monasteries could 
be re-established, and sources of support for refugee lamas. 

This was particularly important for the non-dGe-lugs-pa 
traditions, since the Dharamsala adminstration inevitably was 
more concerned with the dGe-lugs-pa to which it had close 
traditional links. Thus Sikkim provided the location for the 
Gyalwa Karmapa’s new monastery at Rumtek, and the 
Bhutanese state was initially very hospitable to the various Ris- 
med teachers, although less so as time went on to lay Tibetans. 
As for Nepal, the old Tibetan enclave at Bauddha had by the 
1990s become the greatest single centre for the surviving non- 
dGe-lugs-pa traditions (Helffer 1993), with lesser concentrations 
elsewhere in the Valley such as at Swayambhunath and 
Pharphing. 


Transmission to the West 

The third context of survival was the transmission of Buddhism 
to the West. Unlike the two previous modes of survival, this 
involved the recruitment of an entirely new and culturally quite 
different following for the lamas. 

Tibet had of course had had some contact with Western 
countries, especiaily Great Britain, throughout the first half of 
the twentieth century, and the West provided an obvious 
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direction to look for political support for Tibetan independence. 
The Dharamsala administration deliberately chose English as 
the main language for the refugee school system, and 
consciously cultivated Western support from the first years of 
exile. At the same time, the West offered a new field for . 
conversion to Buddhism. 

It is unclear how far this was carried out as a deliberate policy. 
In the early years, it seems likely that it was not. Most of the 
early lamas to come to the West did not come as missionaries, 
but as political refugees (as with the Kalmyk Mongolian lama 
Geshe Wangyal in New Jersey) or as university teachers or 
researchers (as with T.J. Norbu, the Dalai Lama’s elder brother, 
at Bloomington, the Sa-skya lamas at Seattle, or Geshe Sopa at 
Madison, or Professor Namkhai Norbu at Naples). Other lamas 
came to the West initially to study at Western universities, as 
with the reincarnate lamas Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche and 
Sogyal Rinpoche, both subsequently important figures in the 
growth of Tibetan Buddhism in the West. 

Some of these individuals may have had in mind the potential 
for missionary activity in the West, but it does not appear that 
there was any concerted policy from Dharamsala to attract 
Western disciples. In fact, the Dharamsala administration in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s seemed quite taken by surprise 
by the influx of young Westerners wanting to study Buddhism, 
and it was only gradually that they provided classes and training 
through the Library of Tibetan Works and Archives at 
Dharamsala. Regular classes began at the Library in 1971, under 
the direction of Geshe Ngawang Dhargyay (1921-95). The 
Dharamsala administration was, understandably, more 
concerned with religious life among the refugee community. 
The first Dharamsala-sponsored monastic centre in the West, 
that at Rikon in Switzerland, was intended primarily for Tibetan 
refugees in Switzerland, not for Westerners? 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in India and Nepal, other Westerners 
were forming links with individual refugee lamas, such as the 
16th Gyalwa Karmapa, Kalu Rinpoche, Dilgo Khyentse 
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Rinpoche, Lama Yeshe and Thubten Zopa Rinpoche, quite 
independently from any plans by Dharamsala to missionise 
the Western world. In fact, what was to become the major dGe- 
lugs-pa Buddhist network in the West derived not from 
Dharamsala but from a small centre established in 1971 at 
Kopan, near Kathmandu, by Western followers of Lama 
Thubten Yeshe (1935-84) and his student, a young dGe-lugs- 
pa incarnate lama from Nepal, Thubten Zopa Rinpoche 
(b.1946). These two lamas met their first Western students in 
1965 and by 1971 had settled at Kopan, where: 


due to demand, they began teaching Buddhist philoso- 
phy and meditation to increasing numbers of travel- 
lers, who in turn started groups and centres in their own 
countries. In 1975 Lama Yeshe named this fledgling 
network the Foundation for the Preservation of the 
Mahayana Tradition. Now, more than eighty centres and 
other activities make up the FPMT and it grows yearly. 


Although the FPMT was eventually given Dharamsala approval, 
its origin had nothing to do with Dharamsala. It is interesting 
that the initiative came from two lamas who had no immediate 
following among the Tibetans themselves. Lama Zopa was the 
reincarnation of the Lawudo Lama, a married rNying-ma tantric 
practitioner from Thami in Sherpa country, but he was trained 
in the dGe-lugs tradition which has no real presence among 
the Sherpas, whose Buddhism is exclusively rNying-ma-pa. 
There was no monastic community associated with Lama 
Zopa’s previous incarnation, and in fact there seems to have 
been disagreement about his recognition as the Lawudo Lama 
for many years.° Lama Zopa and his teacher thus had no strong 
ties to any particular Tibetan community. They were free to 
respond to the growing interest from Western travellers in Nepal, 
and to develop a following among them. The difficulties of the 
refugee situation meant that there were quite a number of lamas 
in similarly isolated positions, for whom the acquisition of 
Western disciples was a natural move in both practical and 
Dharmic terms. 
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The late 1960s and 1970s was, of course, a period in Western 
history when many Westerners, particularly young people, were 
turning to the East for wisdom, and when travel to India and 
Nepal was for the first time relatively easy and inexpensive for 
people in Europe and the USA. It is hardly surprising that the 
refugee lamas should become an obvious resource. At the same 
time, one should not forget that generations of Western scholars 
and Buddhist enthusiasts had created much of the preconditions. 
These included the Theosophists, with their Himalayan masters, 
however illusory they might have proved to be; Sir John 
Woodroffe, whose work on Tantra, though mainly Hindu, 
included a text from the Cakrasamvara Tantra cycle; W.Y. 
Evans-Wentz, whose translations of The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead, The Life of Milarepa and other texts, with commentaries 
by Jung and others, were the first Tibetan texts to attain wide 
circulation in the West; Lama Anagarika Govinda, the lama of 
German origins who played an important part in development 
of Buddhism in Germany and whose books were also widely 
read in the English-speaking world; the fake English lama 
Lobsang Rampa, and so on. Tibet was, at the very least, a 
recognisable label. 

In the West itself, the first lamas to teach extensively to 
Westerners, in the 1960s onwards, were Geshe Wangyal, the 
director of the Kalmyk community in New Jersey, and Tarthang 
Tulku, who settled in Berkeley and built his Institute close by 
the University of California campus. Chégyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche, who initially came to study at Oxford, began teaching 
in the late 1960s in England, founded Samyé-Ling, the first 
‘Tibetan monastic centre in the West, in Scotland in 1968, and 
moved to the USA in the early 1970s, where he built up what 
was at its height probably the largest single Tibetan Buddhist 
organisation in the West. 

Other lamas followed, many of them brought over by groups 
of Westerners who had become their disciples in India and 
Nepal. Some of the more senior lamas, such as the 16th Gyalwa 
Karmapa or Kalu Rinpoche, although they never settled in the 
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West themselves, visited repeatedly and sent junior lamas from 
their traditions over to head centres in Western countries. Lamas 
who were present in the West in academic positions, such as 
Geshe Lhundup Sopa at Virginia, L.S. Dagyab in Bonn and 
Namkhai Norbu at Naples, found themselves increasingly 
encouraged to become teachers of Buddhism to Western 
disciples and shifted roles to a greater or lesser degree. Some 
Westerners became monks or nuns, though relatively few have 
remained in the monastic samgha; others undertook three-year 
retreats or engaged with Tibetan Buddhist practice in other 
serious ways. By the 1990s, the numbers of Westerners 
involved in these various groups and centres, which formed 
part, of course, of a wider spectrum including other kinds of 
Western Buddhist activity, were quite substantial, though 
difficult to estimate. 

Gradually, Tibetan Buddhism has acquired a recognised 
presence within Wester societies. The story is probably familiar 
at least in part to many readers, and I will not describe it at 
length here. What I would like to consider instead is the 
organisational context within which Tibetan Buddhism in the 
West is now situated, and the effects this has on the kind of 
Buddhist practice that has evolved. 


The Evolution of Global Networks 

The characteristic context, | would suggest, of Tibetan 
Buddhism in the West is that of a national or international 
network, generally centred around the teachings of a single 
individual lama. Among the larger ones are the Foundation for 
the Preservation of the Mahayana Tradition (FPMT), which I 
have already mentioned, now headed by Lama Zopa and the 
child-reincarnation of Lama Yeshe; the New Kadampa, in origin 
a breakaway from the FPMT; the Shambhala network, deriving 
from Chégyam Trungpa’s organisation and now headed by 
his son; and the networks assocated with Namkhai Norbu 
Rinpoche (the Dzogchen Community) and Sogyal Rinpoche 
(Rigpa). 
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An important point about these networks is their international 
nature. Each of the major ones is spread across several Western 
countries, with a number of major and minor centres in each 
country. To varying degrees, they also have representation in 
Eastern Europe and in the European parts of the former Soviet 
Union, and in Japan and the overseas Chinese communities of 
Taiwan, Singapore and Malaysia. 

Many of them also have established connections with lamas 
and monasteries among the refugee Tibetan populations. Thus 
Sogyal Rinpoche’s organisation has close links with Dzogchen 
Monastery at the Kollegal Settlement near Mysore in southern 
India. The reincarnate lama who is the head of this monastery, 
Dzogchen Rinpoche, is Sogyal Rinpoche’s half-brother. Western 
students of Sogyal Rinpoche visit Kollegal and many of them 
attended the opening rituals of the new monastery there in 
January 1992. On this occasion, His Holiness the Dalai Lama 
gave a series of rDzogs-chen empowerments deriving from his 
previous reincarnation the Fifth Dalai Lama to an assembled 
gathering of Tibetans and Westerners. 

In the early 1980s, with the end of the Cultural Revolution 
and of the very harsh anti-religious policies associated with it 
in Tibet, Buddhist practice gradually became possible again in 
the Chinese-controlled regions of Tibet. Many monasteries there 
have been partially rebuilt, and links have been re-established 
with refugee lamas, who have begun to revisit their communities 
in Tibet and, where possible, raise funding for reconstruction. 

Western Buddhists have shown varying degrees of interest 
in Tibetan politics and in fund-raising for the Tibetans. My 
impression is that the fund-raising and political support groups, 
on the one hand, and the Dharma centres, on the other, have 
overlapping memberships, but that most Westerners are 
interested primarily in one kind of activity or the other, not in 
both. Lamas, too, vary in their commitment to the Tibetan 
political cause, but the reincarnate lamas at least generally have 
monasteries back in Tibet who look to them for support. Even 
if they have no plans to go back there permanently in the present 
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political situation, they clearly feel an obligation to do something 
for them. The international network thus generally has at least 
some links to the revived Buddhist communities in Chinese- 
controlled Tibet. 

In recent years, as the Buddhist communities of Mongolia 
and the former Soviet Union have revived, lamas have 
expanded into these areas too. These regions have few surviving 
reincarnation lines of their own, but following the break up of 
the Soviet Union they have become independent or semi- 
independent states with a traditional sympathy for Tibetan 
Buddhism. The Dalai Lama has undertaken enormously 
successful state visits to these societies, and a number of other 
lamas, such as Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche, have also visited 
and begun to build up organisations in these regions. 

Two tables (Tables 13.1 and 13.2) give a glimpse of the 
form of these international structures. Table 13.1 is a listing of 
the network of Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche, as it was in mid- 
1995. Namkhai Norbu came to Italy in 1960 as a research 
associate to Professor Giuseppe Tucci. He became a professor 
at Naples University in 1964, teaching Tibetan and Mongolian 
studies, and only started teaching Buddhism to Western students 
some years later, in the mid to late 1970s. 

Countries listed are those where Namkhai Norbu's 
organisation, the Dzogchen Community, had an active centre 
in 1995. Countries where there were regional centres (gar) are 
indicated by a star.* Tibet was not included as part of the official 
list of centres in 1995, but Namkhai Norbu had close links to 
three Tibetan communities associated with his teaching lineage, 
and an active fund-raising and community development 
organisation with several projects in Tibet. 

The list is rather skeletal, but it illustrates some of the 
developments [ have been discussing. It does not indicate the 
relative size of Namkhai Norbu’s organisation in the different 
countries. It was probably strongest in Western Europe, where 
he first began to teach, and in the USA, where he has long had 
a number of active groups of students. The USA had several 
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WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN . ASIA 

Austria EUROPE, Buryatia 

Belgium WESTERN FSU Israel 

Denmark Byelorussia Japan 

Finland Estonia Kalmykia 

France Latvia Malaysia 

Germany Lithuania Nepal 

Great Britain Poland Singapore 

Greece Russian Federation Thailand 

Holland Slovenia 

*Italy Yugoslavia (Serbia) AFRICA 

Norway . South Africa 

Spain SOUTH AMERICA 

Switzerland *Argentina AUSTRALASIA 
Peru * Australia 

NORTH AMERICA Venezuela New Zealand 


*USA 


Table 13.1: Dzogchen Community Network, 1995 


centres, and so did some of the European countries. Of the 
Asian groups, those in Nepal and Thailand were small groups 
of Westerners living semi-permanently in those countries, while 
those in Malaysia and Singapore were made up primarily of 
overseas Chinese. 

Table 13.2 is a similar listing for the FPMT, dating from late 
1993. Here the number of centres in each country is indicated, 
and a star * marks a regional office.° The FPMT in the mid- 
1990s had a stronger presence in Nepal and India than the 
Dzogchen Community, which is not surprising, since they 
originated in Nepal, and their one reincarnate lama, Lama Zopa, 
was associated with a Sherpa community. They had not, 
however, expanded significantly into Eastern Europe or the 
former Soviet Union and had no links to Tibet proper. While 
the FPMT network was smaller in geographical extent than the 
Dzogchen Community’s, it was probably larger in actual 
numbers, since their membership in countries such as Spain, 
Italy, Australia and the USA was extensive and long-standing, 
and the FPMT had several centres in each of these countries. 
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WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN ASIA 
*France (3) EUROPE, Hong Kong (1) 
Germany (2) WESTERN FSU India (4) 
Great Britain (2) None Japan (1) 
Greece (1) *Nepal (4) 
Holland (2) SOUTH Singapore (1) 
Italy (9) AMERICA Taiwan (1) 
Spain None 
AFRICA 
NORTH None 
AMERICA 
*USA (11) AUSTRALASIA 
* Australia (11) 
New Zealand (2) 
Tahiti (1) 


Table 13.2: Foundation for the Preservation of the 
Mahayana Tradition, 1993 

The FPMT’s lack of links to Tibet derives historically from 
the initially relatively marginal position of Lama Zopa and Lama 
Yeshe in the Tibetan Buddhist context. The network has, 
however, been involved in fund-raising for refugee Tibetan 
monasteries, and has also developed other modes of charitable 
work. The eleven Australian centres, for example, include three 
hospices, and the network also operates a leprosy centre, a 
home for the destitute and a clinic. 

One might ask to what extent these networks are integrated 
into higher-level structures. There are some suggestions of such 
linkages. I have already mentioned the Dalai Lama’s visit to 
Kollegal, for example. The Dalai Lama’s overseas visits have 
provided a general context for meetings between groups, as 
have various national and regional Buddhist organisations in 
various Western countries (e.g. the United Kingdom, Australia). 

Other Jinks are more specific. Thus Chégyam Trungpa’s 
organisation kept up close links with the rGyal-ba Karmapa 
(1924-81), who was the senior lama of the Karma bKa’-brgyud- 
pa tradition to which Trungpa belonged, and to Dilgo Khyentse 
Rinpoche (1910-91), a senior rNying-ma-pa lama who had been 
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one of Trungpa’s own teachers and was recognised by 
Dharamsala as the head of the rNying-ma-pa order.’ Trungpa’s 
organisation was instrumental in arranging visits to the West 
by these lamas, and Dilgo Khyentse presided over Trungpa’s 
own funeral rites in 1987. More recently, Penor Rinpoche, who 
has succeeded Dilgo Khyentse as head of the rNying-ma-pa, 
undertook a tour of the USA and Europe in which he visited 
Trungpa’s former centre in Canada, a retreat organised by 
Sogyal Rinpoche in France, and Namkhai Norbu’s centre in 
Italy, as well as giving a variety of teachings in other places, 
including the UK. While in Canada, he performed a formal 
enthronement ceremony for Trungpa’s son, the Sawang Osel 
Rangdrél Mukpo (subsequently known as Sakyong Mipham 
Rinpoche), who has now taken over.as head of Trungpa’s 
organisation. Similarly, the FPMT and other dGe-lugs-pa 
affiliated groups have been involved in sponsoring visits by 
senior dGe-lugs-pa lamas in India such as Kirti, Tsenshab 
Rinpoche. 

Such contacts are significant but they do not, I think, amount 
to very much in the way of hierarchical authority. At most, events 
such as Penor Rinpoche’s enthronement of Trungpa’s son 
represent claims of mutual relationship, no doubt carefully 
negotiated by both sides, in the tradition of the complex 
relationships between Tibetan lamas and secular rulers, including 
the Mongol and Manchu emperors of China.* Equally, while the 
Dalai Lama is accorded great respect by all Dharma groups (with 
the partial exception of the New Kadampa Order), they do not 
expect to receive instructions from him, at the most advice. 


The Transformation of Tibetan Buddhism 
Thus we see that Westerners joining a Tibetan Buddhist 
organisation characteristically find themselves part of an 
international network which encompasses both Western and 
Asian elements, and which is under the direction of a Tibetan 
lama. I have implied in the course of my chapter that this is a 
situation that has at least some resemblances to the practice of 
Tibetan Buddhism in its pre-modern context. Pre-modern lamas 
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had networks and centres extending over long distances, and 
travelled between their centres in ways not entirely different 
from the constant touring of many contemporary lamas between 
their geographically scattered groups of followers. 

Thus the basic concept of a diverse network encompassing 
a variety of different constituents in terms of life-style and 
ethnicity is not new. To put it differently, lamas in pre-modern 
Tibet might also have expected to acquire a varied following 
in a number of locations. This was perhaps a natural 
consequence of the mobility of Tibetans and the entrepreneurial 
nature of Tibetan Buddhism. 

There are, of course, ways in which the new networks differ 
from those characteristic of the pre-modern situation. In 
particular, modern communications and technology have 
enabled both a far wider spread to these networks than existed 
in the pre-modern period, and a greater degree of connectivity 
than generally existed in Tibet, where travel was slow, and 
hampered by weather and, in many areas, the risk of bandit 
attacks. The journey from A-mdo to Lhasa typically took several 
weeks’ travel through difficult and dangerous terrain and was 
not undertaken casually. Today, air travel enables the lama to 
give periodic teachings in centres around the globe, and postal 
services, not to say telephones, fax and the Internet, enable 
effective communication around the global network. 

This provides the possibility for a greater degree of central 
control than before, a possibility that is also encouraged by 
Western models of centralisation. While such centralisation, 
however, makes it possible for a single lama to maintain a 
network on a global scale, it has not as yet led to the integration 
of these various networks into some kind of super-ordinate 
structure. In this sense, the decentralised and entrepreneurial 
logic of Tibetan Buddhism remains active in its new context. 
Networks are, in a sense, competing with each other for 
customers and finance, although many Western Buddhists may 
maintain some level of involvement with several different 
networks. 
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This leads to a certain degree of differentiation between the 
varieties of Dharma offered by the various networks. This is a 
development which in any case is natural enough given the 
variety of backgrounds and personal careers of the lamas who 
direct them, the constant interaction between Tibetan and 
Western modes of thought, and the persistence of indigenous 
modes of visionary creativity and transformation such as pure 
vision (dag snang) and gter ma-discovery through which lamas 
introduce new practices and concepts (Samuel 1993: 294-302). 

In these and other respects one can, I believe, see continuity 
between patterns of Buddhist social organisation in pre-modern 
Tibetan societies and those found among modern Tibetan- 
derived Buddhist groups. As in the pre-modern situation, there 
is considerable scope here for each lama to develop his or her 
own approach, aided by the large repertoire of practices, 
teachings and texts within most Tibetan traditions. In the process, 
the West is being offered a range of different versions of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 

As in the case of pre-modern Tibet, however, it is important 
to realise that, in considering these networks,we are not simply 
dealing with a Tibetan lama presenting Tibetan Buddhism to a 
variety of Tibetan and non-Tibetan followers, but with a total 
entity composed of sub-units of markedly different type and 
structure. This leads me to a theoretical problem which in a 
sense underlies this entire chapter. How does one analyse 
entities of this kind? More specifically, what can one say in 
anthropological terms about an entity that spans multiple 
cultural contexts and includes a variety of sources of authority? 

One can, of course, analyse such entities in purely economic 
terms. I have no doubt that such an analysis would throw some 
light on their functioning, but it seems unlikely that it will yield 
an exhaustive analysis. I am more interested in what one might 
(guardedly) call the cultural dimension; the effect of differing 
attitudes and motivations across the networks. In the remainder 
of the chapter, I will make a few preliminary points. 
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The Problem of Stability 

International Buddhist networks are not necessarily very stable 
structures, and are liable to fragmentation and break-up. There 
have been at least two breakaways, for example, from the FPMT 
organisation, both led by lamas initially appointed as FPMT 
teachers. These were Geshe Thubten Loden in Melbourne, 
Australia, and Geshe Kelsang Gyatso at the Manjushri Institute 
(Conishead Priory) in Cumbria, England. In Geshe Loden’s 
case, the lama set up a separate centre outside the FPMT network 
and then withdrew more or less amicably from the network to 
direct this centre. In Geshe Kelsang Gyatso’s case, the break 
was more acrimonious, and the Geshe took over into his new 
organisation, the New Kadampa Tradition (NKT), much of the 
property of the FPMT in the UK, including Manjushri Institute, 
an extensive property in Cumbria which had been initially 
acquired for the FPMT in 1976. 

The root causes here seem to have been a conflict of authority, 
with Geshe Kelsang Gyatso disagreeing with the FPMT’s central 
administration under the direction of Lama Thubten Yeshe and 
Lama Zopa in Nepal, and an associated conflict in style. Geshe 
Kelsang Gyatso, as subsequent developments have made clear, 
belongs to a conservative faction of the dGe-lugs-pa with close 
links to the eminent early twentieth century dGe-lugs-pa lama 
Pha-bong-kha Rin-po-che and his student, the Dalai Lama’s 
former Junior Tutor, Trijang Rinpoche. Lama Yeshe and Lama 
Zopa, despite their initial associations with the Pha-bong-kha 
circle, represent a more open and tolerant approach to the dGe- 
lugs-pa tradition. Geshe Kelsang Gyatso’s organisation, the 
NKT, has developed into an exclusive tradition focussing only 
on the Geshe’s own publications and discouraging its students 
from any contact with other lamas or teachings.” The FPMT 
subsequently re-established their own organisation within the 
UK independently from the NKT, although their British 
organisation remains much smaller than that of the NKT. 

The FPMT chose from fairly early on in its development to 
find resident Tibetan teachers for its major centres around the 
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world, and this choice, as the Geshe Loden and Geshe Kelsang 
Gyatso episodes illustrate, carried with it a risk that local lamas 
would split off and form organisations of their own. Other 
networks, such as Rigpa and the Dzogchen Community, have 
remained dependent on a single lama at the centre and on his or 
her ability to keep up contacts with the local groups. This can 
involve a punishing schedule of retreats in centre after centre 
around the globe, and there is perhaps a natural limit to the size 
of organisation that can be held together in this way. In fact, 
both Rigpa and the Dzogchen Community by the mid-1990s 
were beginning to arrange retreats with lamas from related 
traditions to those of their presiding lamas at their regional centres. 


The interlacing of networks 

I referred before to the visits by high-status Tibetan lamas such 
as the Dalai Lama, rGyal-ba Karma-pa, Dilgo Khyentse 
Rinpoche and Penor Rinpoche which serve to link together the 
otherwise autonomous networks of individual lamas. In 
addition, there are ‘horizontal’ linkages, in which lamas may 
recommend that their students study with lamas of related 
traditions, or invite such lamas to teach at their own centres. 
This provides a way, as suggested above, of reducing the strain 
of continuous visits to all of the various nodal points in a lama’s 
network. Thus Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche has at various times 
advised students of his to attend teachings with Sogyal Rinpoche 
and Chagdud Rinpoche, who while having quite different 
personal styles and approaches to the material from each other 
and Namkhai Norbu, derive from a similar background and 
teach material from the same traditions. He has also invited 
rDzogs-chen teachers from the related Bon-po tradition to teach 
at his centres in Italy and elsewhere. All this is perhaps a 
recognition of the inevitable. Western Dharma students are 
involved in a process of guru-shopping, and are likely to try 
other teachers in any case, especially if there are long intervals 
between the local appearances of the person they currently 
regard as their principal teacher. 
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These visits and crosscutting links create a kind of 
interweaving between the networks of different lamas. Some 
networks are closer to each other, some more distant; thus Ris- 
med lamas from the bKa’-brgyud-pa, rNying-ma-pa and to some 
extent Sa-skya-pa traditions group together, as opposed to the 
dGe-lugs-pa networks, but all are closer to each other than to 
Theravadin or Zen Buddhist groups, and people from all the 
Tibetan groups might attend a mass empowerment by the Dalai 
Lama, for example. 


Processes of adaptation 
The global network has considerable resources, but is also under 
complex constraints. I give two brief examples as illustration: 


* The need (from the Western side) for female lamas and of 
feminist-oriented teachings in response to the developing 
feminist critiques of Buddhism among Western Buddhists. 
Here the refugee community provides a resource (female 
lamas) which can solve the problems of the Western Dharma 
centres, but the solution involves women who have 
traditionally taken a less public role in Buddhist teaching 
moving into new positions, and is likely in time to have an 
effect on the gender definition of the lama role among the 
Tibetans themselves. Considering the level of Western 
Buddhist concern about such issues, movement here is 
relatively slow, and as far as I know limited to the non-dGe- 
lugs-pa traditions.'° A change which is highly motivated in 
one part of the network is perhaps being resisted in other 
parts. 


* The need (from the Tibetan and refugee side, and particularly 
from the Dharamsala administration) for political support 
for the cause of Tibetan independence. Here Western Dharma 
groups can to some degree be mobilised for fund-raising 
and political action, but many. Western Buddhists have only 
limited interest in such matters, and access to financial 
resources among Dharma practitioners also varies greatly. 
In addition, Tibetan lamas may themselves be ambivalent 
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about being too closely identified with Dharamsala when 
this might prejudice their ability to work with their 
communities back in Tibet. 


_ In each case, one could say that the network gradually moves 
towards a compromise state in which the needs all around the 
component parts are relatively satisfied. 

In future work, I hope to analyse in more detail the ways in 
which these networks operate and the consequences they have 
had for the nature of Tibetan Buddhism in the West (see also 
Chapter Fourteen). The problem is, I think, one of considerable 
theoretical interest, and perhaps of some practical concern too. 
The global networks of Tibetan lamas are, after all, only an 
example of a whole new class of global entities that increasingly 
will constitute the world within which we and our children are 
going to live. The more we can understand about how they 
function, the better. 


Notes 

This chapter originated as a paper for a workshop at King’s College, 

London in December 1995. It has not previously been published. 

1. Whether this is an accurate characterisation of Buddhism in its various 
Asian contexts is quite another question. 

2. As distinct from communities such as the Ri-pa bLa-brang at 
Chandragiri in Orissa that maintain ‘mixed’ traditions already 
established in Tibet. These are typically, as in this case, communities 
that maintained both bKa’-rgyud-pa and rNying-ma-pa lineages. 

3. Ascontrasted with the first Tibetan monastic centre for Westerners, 
Samyé-Ling in Scotland, founded by the bKa’-brgyud-pa lama 
Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche in 1968- with the aid of his Western 
supporters. The property had been acquired and established as a 
Buddhist centre by a Western Buddhist teacher, Ananda Bodhi, in 
1967, Ananda Bodhi gave it to Trungpa the following year when he 
moved to Canada. Chégyam Trungpa himself later moved to North 
America, and Samyé-Ling has subsequently been directed by Akong 
Rinpoche. 

4. Quotation from FPMT site on the World Wide Web, October 1995. 

See the FPMT journal Mandala, Issue No.13 (October 1993), pp.1, 

16-17. 
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6. The reason for the limited representation of the FPMT in the UK is 
that most of the British groups broke away some years ago under the 
direction of Geshe Kelsang Gyatso and formed a separate network, 
the New Kadampa, on which see below. 

7. There was no such position as head of the rNying-ma-pa order before 
1959. The most senior lamas of the order were the various heads of 
the major rNying-ma-pa monasteries in Central and East Tibet. 

8. See the descriptions in the “Shambhala News” sections of the 
Shambhala Sun for January 1995, May 1995, September 1995. The 
changing definition of the rebirth status of Trungpa’s son is of 
particular interest. He was originally described as a rebirth of the 
lama-king of the Tibetan epic, Ge-sar of gLing, but was actually 
recognised by Penor Rinpoche as a rebirth of the late nineteenth 
century scholar-lama ’Ju Mi-pham Rin-po-che. Mi-pham, who was 
known for his visions of Ge-sar, could be viewed as a safer and less 
controversial choice, without the overtones of secular political 
authority present in the original identification. 

9. Tamrelying here in part on David Kay’s research on the New Kadampa, 
which he was kind enough to make available to me (Kay 1995). See 
also Scott 1995. David Kay has suggested to me that Geshe Kelsang 
Gyatso’s secession from the FPMT was provoked by a tightening up 
of central control consequent upon Geshe Loden’s departure 
(personal communication, February 1996). Some of David Kay’s 
material on the New Kadampa has since been published as Kay 1997. 

10. See for example the prominence in Western Dharma circles from the 
mid-1990s onwards of such female lamas as the Sakya Trizin’s sister 
Sakya Jetsun Chimey Luding (The Mirror, No.28, Sept-Oct 1994), 
the late Khyentse Rinpoche’s consort Khyentse Sangyum (who has 
participated in retreats directed by Sogyal Rinpoche), and the young 
rNying-ma-pa female reincarnate lama Khandro Rinpoche 
(“Shambhala News,” March 1996); also the recognition of a Western 
woman as a rNying-ma-pa reincarnation (Mackenzie 1995). 
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14 


The Westernisation of Tibetan 
Buddhism 


\/ 
+,° 


In Chapter Thirteen, I considered the global networks developed 
by contemporary Tibetan lamas in recent years as Tibetan 
Buddhism has expanded into the global spiritual marketplace 
in the aftermath of the Chinese government’s occupation of 
Tibet and the consequent departure from Tibet of much of its 
traditional spiritual elite in and after 1959. I pointed out how 
these networks could be seen as an extension of a traditional 
Tibetan Buddhist mode of operation, in which lamas and 
monasteries competed for followers, particularly in the 
‘marginal’ areas at the edge of the ethnically Tibetan world. 
They could also be seen as part of the political strategy of the 
Tibetan refugee community in its resistance to Chinese rule in 
Tibet. 

In fact, these networks have developed in several directions, 
and the West is only one of these. In terms of their eventual 
political impact, the growing success of Tibetan Jamas in Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, the Chinese communities of Southeast Asia and, 
increasingly, mainland China proper may well prove to be more 
significant. Japan has also been an important location, and those 
parts of the former Soviet Union that had traditional links to 
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Tibetan Buddhism have revived those links in recent years, as 
has independent Mongolia. 

The present chapter is concerned rather with the Westerners 
who become involved with Tibetan Buddhism, and with what 
becoming involved with Tibetan Buddhism might mean to these 
new Western followers. I use the rather clumsy phrase ‘Western 
followers of Tibetan Buddhism’ to avoid ambiguity. The most 
common term within the community of people I am talking 
about is ‘Dharma practitioners,’ where ‘Dharma’ refers to the. 
Buddhist teachings. 

The chapter includes two relatively descriptive sections, the 
first being a short sketch of the social organisation of Tibetan 
Buddhism in its Western context and the second a comment on 
the historical development of Tibetan Buddhism in the West. 
After these, I will look at the issue of why Westerners might 
become involved with Tibetan Buddhism, and what kind of 
project they are taking on when they do. In particular, I ask 
what kind of subjectivity, what kind of construction of the self 
might go along with such an identity in contemporary Western 
society .! 

I note here that my concern in this chapter is not with the 
readers of the popular books by the Dalai Lama and other 
Tibetan lamas that can now be found in any respectable 
bookshop in Australia or most other Western countries, nor 
with people whose involvement with Buddhism is restricted 
to the exhibitions of Buddhist art or the touring groups of 
Tibetan monks performing harmonic chant and constructing 
sand mandalas now common in museums, art galleries and 
concert halls throughout the Western world. These are 
interesting developments in their own right, but they need to 
be understood in relation to the much wider readership and 
audience with whom they engage. The popular books and 
the public performances of “Tibetan sacred arts’ undoubtedly 
help to attract people to a closer relationship with Tibetan 
Buddhism, but when individuals come into such a relationship, 
they begin tg encounter a different discourse, and one which, 
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potentially at least, makes much more substantial demands 
on them. 

Of course, Buddhism denies the reality of the self, so there 
is a certain inbuilt irony associated with asking what kind of 
‘self’ goes along with being a Buddhist practitioner. It is 
nevertheless true, as the distinguished American Tibetanist 
scholar Janet Gyatso has demonstrated in her analysis of the 
autobiographical writings of an eighteenth-century visionary 
lama, that Tibetan Buddhist notions of the self still leave room 
for complex and sophisticated, if occasionally paradoxical, 
narratives and understandings of what is going on in one’s life, 
especially its more internal aspects (Gyatso 1998). To be a 
Western follower of Tibetan Buddhism is to implicate oneself 
in these paradoxical narratives, and to take on a body of 
understandings of life and one’s place within it that differs in 
many other respects as well from those prevailing in Western 
society. There is the whole business of karma, rebirth and 
causality; there is the issue of one’s relationship to the spirit- 
world of Tibetan Buddhism; and, perhaps most important of 
all, there is the question of personal autonomy and of the 
relationship to the lama or teacher. However, these are questions 
that I will engage with, to some degree, further on in the chapter. 
I start at a more external and sociological level. 


The Social Organisation of Tibetan Buddhism 
in the West 
Let us consider the opening of the new temple of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Society in Melbourne in March 2001. The Tibetan 
Buddhist Society is a mainly Australian organisation directed 
by the lama Geshe Thubten Loden, who first came to Australia 
in 1976. It now has six centres around Australia and one in the 
United States, which is a fairly small-scale operation by 
contemporary Tibetan standards. The temple is at the main 
centre in Melbourne and it was opened in the company of the 
former Premier of the State of Victoria, Joan Kirner, along with 
representatives of the Australian Prime Minister John Howard, 
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the Government of Victoria, the Catholic Archbishop of 
Melbourne, monks and teachers from several other local 
Buddhist centres, and several hundred other. notables (Tibetan 
Buddhist Society 2001a, 2001b). 

Evidently Tibetan Buddhism has arrived in Australia and is 
now a respectable part of the local religious scene. In fact, this 
is one of maybe a hundred Tibetan Buddhist groups and centres 
around Australia alone, of which fifteen to twenty might have 
substantial properties comparable to this. 

What, though, does Tibetan Buddhism mean to those who 
become involved with it in such contexts? To start with, we 
might ask how this relationship with the Dharma, that all-purpose 
Sanskrit word which is the most common term within the 
community of Western Buddhists for what it is they do, initially 
get going? One can learn a lot from books, and anyone who 
browses the shelves of a specialist bookshop such as Adyar in 
Sydney or the Theosophical Society Bookshop in Melbourne, 
let alone the extensive mail order catalogue of the American 
supplier Snow Lion Books, will rapidly find that the universally- 
available books by the Dalai Lama or Sogyal Rinpoche are 
only the tip of the iceberg. There is a very substantial literature 
written for and produced by Western followers of the Dharma, 
much of it highly technical in nature. However, reading books 
by itself is not enough to make one a ‘Dharma practitioner’. As 
the term ‘Dharma practitioner’ suggests, Tibetan Buddhists 
define themselves as such through practice rather than through 
study or knowledge. 

Unlike the relatively simple and non-verbal meditation 
practice of some Theravada Buddhist groups, Tibetan practices 
tend to be complex, involving visualisation, chanting, hand 
gestures and other procedures that need to be learned at length. 
Practice, too, is not something one learns from a book, in 
Tibetan tradition, but from a teacher. Even today, more than 
thirty years after significant numbers of lamas began teaching 
in the West, a very high proportion of lamas are still Tibetan 

Consequently the most critical step is that of forming a 
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relationship with a teacher or lama. Here a ‘relationship’ may 
be a close personal relationship with a teacher, preferably an 
ethnically Tibetan lama, and this is the ideal as conceived by 
most Western followers of the Dharma. In reality, while such 
close relationships were relatively common in the early days 
of Tibetan Buddhism in the West, they are not so easy to achieve 
these days. There are lamas who work on a fairly small scale 
with a group of students in the city where they live, but many 
of the more successful lamas (one might think, for example, of 
Lama Thubten Zopa, or Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche) have thirty 
to fifty centres around the world, so that the context of meeting 
them is likely to be that of a public lecture, a weekend workshop 
or at best a retreat of a week to ten days’ length attended by 
eighty to a hundred participants. 

In this case, to get much closer may demand considerable 
persistence and dedication, not to say financial resources and 
free time. A lama such as Geshe Thubten Loden at Melbourne 
is somewhere in between these two extremes. 

The ongoing relationship, therefore, is as much to a ‘Dharma 
group’ —a small community of people who meet regularly and 
practise together—as to the lama whose teachings the group 
follows, and who is a kind of absent presence much of the 
time, represented by photographs on the altar, recordings and 
videotapes. Dharma groups may meet in people’s houses or in 
rented premises but most groups work towards acquiring their 
own property, both inner-city locations where regular meetings 
can take place and rural retreat centres where practitioners can 
spend longer periods of time and where the lama can reside 
during his visits. These centres can be quite large and expensive 
pieces of real estate, an indication that there are some substantial 
sums of money involved in these situations. Geshe Thubten 
Loden’s main centre, on twenty acres of land about half an 
hour from the centre of Melbourne, cost around A$2 million in 
1988 (about US$1.4 million), and that was before the 
construction of the temple which I mentioned above. This is at 
the upper end of the Australian spectrum, but there are plenty 
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of similar centres and properties around the globe. Western 
followers of Tibetan Buddhism, for the most part, need to have 
substantial financial resources. Retreats are rarely cheap, and 
there are constant other calls for donations and support. At the 
same time, the people who support these centres clearly. feel 
that they are getting something worthwhile for their money. 

Whatever the context, the basic structures of Dharma practice 
are very similar wherever I have encountered them in the West? 
There are retreats or workshops with the principal lama or other 
senior teachers. At these, the student is given the ritual 
empowerments to undertake specific practices. He or she also 
acquires the basic skills needed to perform the practices, such 
as chanting of English or Tibetan texts and of Sanskrit mantras, 
the accompanying hand-gestures and movements, constructing 
an altar, visualising and making offerings to deities, perhaps 
performing ritual dances, and so on. Students may learn any of 
a variety of forms of meditation and of mental and physical 
cultivation specific to particular traditions. There is also always 
instruction in the associated philosophy, often in the form of a 
detailed exposition of a specific Indian or Tibetan text. 

In between these workshops and retreats with the lama, there 
are regular meetings for practice, meditation, or study, and 
perhaps also for collective work on the community’s property. 
‘Community’ is a significant issue in its own right. To belong 
to a group of Tibetan Buddhist practitioners, like belonging to 
a church, a political party, or any other voluntary organisation, 
is at least in part a question of involvement in a social group. I 
have little doubt myself that this is at least one of the major 
attractions, conscious or unconscious, for involvement in a 
Dharma group, above all in the atomised and deracinated context 
of the modern city. The group is somewhere where one can 
belong, and it often clearly becomes a-major, if not the main, 
social identification of the Western Dharma practitioner. 

Tibetan Buddhism provides a variety of terminology to 
support such a sense of belonging. In the Theravada Buddhism 
of Southeast Asia, the term samgha (whose root meaning is 
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‘community’) refers to the body of ordained monks, a definition 
that places lay followers in an ancillary role. In the Tibetan 
tradition, it has a wider meaning, that of the collectivity of 
committed Dharma practitioners, whether or not they have 
monastic ordination (which is rarely the case in the Western 
context). A member of a Dharma group can be considered a 
formal part of the samgha after the simple commitment of the 
formal ceremony of taking refuge before a lama, and even more 
so after taking a Tantric initiation or empowerment, with its 
associated Bodhisattva and Tantric vows. 

Taking a Tantric empowerment involves a symbolic rebirth 
along with those with whom one takes the ritual, and they. are 
henceforth one’s ‘Vajra brothers and sisters’. The concept is 
quite widely used, in my experience, in the literature of Western 
Dharma centres in the Tibetan tradition, sometimes with an 
ethical dimension (‘Vajra brothers and sisters’ should behave 
towards each other appropriately) but always with an 
implication of community and relationship. 

I shall return to this issue of ‘community’ later. It is worth 
noting here that this is, in Australian terms at least, a middle-to- 
upper class community with a majority of women.’ It is also a 
self-consciously international community. 

The strength of attachment to the Dharma community 
emerges in the intensity of emotion that manifests when things 
go wrong, as they periodically do. Most of the Dharma groups 
that I have known have had a fairly rapid turnover of 
membership. Few people remain for more than a few years, 
with individuals who play a central role at one point often 
finding themselves burnt out, then marginalised when a new 
set of people takes over the leadership. Typically, they move 
on elsewhere, often to another lama and group. . 

In the case of one large Australian Buddhist community, I 
have seen this happen cyclically and repetitively. Of the people 
involved in the lama’s first visit to Australia in 1985, only one 
or two were still central when his Australian organisation began 
to take permanent form in the early 1990s, and a whole new 
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group had moved into leadership roles. By the mid 1990s, when 
the centre of the organisation moved to the lama’s rural retreat 
location, much of this new group was already on the way out, 
and only two or three were still playing significant roles in the 
organisation by the late 1990s. The rate of turnover in this group 
may have been unusually high, but it was certainly not 
unparalleled. 

These processes have to be considered in relation to the life 
cycle of the individuals themselves: the more involved one 
becomes, the greater the demands on one’s time and energy. A 
high level of commitment is difficult to reconcile with a ‘normal’ 
career and lifestyle in an urban centre, particularly if the centre 
of gravity has moved to a rural retreat location, in this case 
several hundred kilometers from the nearest large city. There 
is also what I might call, with apologies to my British 
anthropological forefathers, the developmental cycle of Dharma 
groups (cf. Goody 1971). People who were attracted to the 
early, small-scale and exploratory phase of the enterprise may 
find themselves alienated when it grows into a larger, more 
structured organisation. 

This brings me to a second issue: Tibetan Buddhism is not 
monolithic in its Tibetan context, and it is if anything 
substantially less so in the Western context. The Tibetan proverb 
says that “each valley has its own dialect, each lama has his 
own teaching”. Dharma groups are not all the, same. We need 
to attend both to the range of possibilities on offer in the 
Dharmic market-place, and to the ways in which they have 
shifted over time. 


Western Versions of Tibetan Buddhism 
Introductory texts on Tibetan Buddhism tend to stress a 
division between the four sects, traditions or monastic orders 
of Tibetan Buddhism, dGe-lugs-pa, Sa-skya-pa, bKa’-brgyud- 
pa and rNying-ma-pa, with the quasi-Buddhist Bon religion as 
a fifth (Table 14.1). There is some validity in this division but it 
reifies distinctions which may be rather more fluid in the Tibetan 
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Tradition Senior lamas 


DGE-LUGS-PA Dalai Lama, 
BUDDHIST (several Panchen Lama, 
largely autonomous | dGa’-ldan Khri 
traditions attached to] Rin-po-che 
major monastic 


colleges) 

SA-SKYA-PA Sakya Tridzin, Jigda! 
BUDDHIST Dagchen 

(three independent 

traditions) 


BKA’-BRGYUD-PA | Gyalwa Karmapa, 
BUDDHIST Drugch’en, Drigung 
(eight independent Chets’ang & 
traditions) Chungts’ang, etc 


RNYING-MA-PA Decentralised 
BUDDHIST (& 
RDZOGS-CHEN) 
(many independent 
traditions) 


BON-PO (including Decentralised 
BON-PO RDZOGS- 
CHEN) 

(several independent 
traditions) 


Some organisations 
including Western 
Buddhists, with their 
lamas (there are 
many more} 


FPMT (Lama Zopa); 
Tibetan Buddhist 
Society (Geshe 
Thubten Loden); 

New Kadampa Order 
(Geshe Kelsang Gyatso) 


Local centres linked 
in informal network, 
e.g. Tsechen 
Kunchab Ling (New 
York), Sakya Losal 
Choe Dzong 
(Canberra) 


Vajradhara (late 
Chégyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche); 
KKBN/Diamond 
Way (Lama Ole 
Nydahl); network of 
centres associated 
with late Kalu 
Rinpoche; etc 
Rigpa (Sogyal 
Rinpoche); 
Dzogchen 
Community 
(Namkhai Norbu 
Rinpoche) 
Ligmincha (Tenzin 
Wangyal) 


Table 14.1: Divisions of Tibetan Buddhism (simplified) 
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context (especially with the three non-dGe-lugs-pa Buddhist 
traditions) and also tends to suggest that all dGe-lugs-pa centres 
or all rNying-ma-pa centres will be similar to each other, which 
is not necessarily the case.® 

The operative unit, in fact, rather as it was in Tibetan societies, 
is not the monastic order but the individual lama (or a small 
group of associated lamas) and his centre or network of centres 
(see column 3 in table). While linkages with the wider tradition 
are extremely important in some contexts (above all in relation 
to the transmission of the empowerments associated with 
specific practices), the relationship is one of hierarchical respect 
rather than political subordination: lamas are largely 
autonomous.’ 

In my book, Civilized Shamans (Samuel 1993), I suggested 
that a general continuum could be drawn between two polar 
approaches to Tibetan Buddhism: a more yogic, shamanic and 
experiential approach and a more philosophical-scholarly and 
textual approach. In the book, I referred to these as ‘shamanic’ 
and ‘clerical’ In the present context, it might be more 
appropriate to speak of yogic and textual approaches. While, 
as I pointed out in Civilized Shamans, this is a question of 
emphasis rather than of an either-or choice, the continuum holds 
good for Tibetan Buddhism in the West as well. 

It will be useful, however, to introduce two further continua 
along which Tibetan Buddhist organisations in the West may 
be placed (see Figure 14.1). The first refers to the degree of 
structure and centralised contro] in the group, and varies between 
the relatively loose and non-hierarchical and the tightly- 
structured and centralised. The second refers to the orientation 
towards Tibetan tradition: here one can see an open, eclectic 
and modernist approach on one side (Tarthang Tulku, one of 
the first lamas to teach in the United States, might be an example, 
as might Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche) and a closed and 
traditionalist approach on the other (the New Kadampa Order, 
or the Karma bKa’-brgyud centres associated with Kalu 
Rinpoche, might be examples). 
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As the arrows in Figure 14.1 are intended to suggest, there is 
also a time dimension here. While groups both in the early 
1970s and today vary in their positioning along these continua, 
there is a general movement from the decentralised and open 
to the tightly-structured and closed between the earlier and later 
period. The situation in relation to the yogic-textual contrast is 
more complex. An initial reluctance of many Tibetan lamas to 
teach Tantra, seen as a restricted and advanced form of practice 
in the Tibetan context, to Westerners has been replaced by a 
general willingness to admit Westerners to Tantric 
empowerments and practices. 

Many Tibetan followers of the Dharma, lay or monastic, have 
a relatively modest view of their spiritual abilities and ambitions. 
They are content to see the ‘real’ teachings as reserved for 


A 
yogic, philosophical, 
shamanic, scholarly, 
experiential textual 
pole pole 


(YOGIC) (TEXTUAL) 


(SHAMANIC) (CLERICAL, 


A 


loose 
structure, 
decentralised 


tight 
structure, 
centralised 


A 


open, 
eclectic, 
modernist 


closed, 
traditionaltet 


Figure 14.1: Dimensions of Tibetan Buddhism in the West 
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other more advanced practitioners, and as something one may 
at best be able to undertake in a future lifetime. Few Westerners, 
I think, have been prepared to take on such a modest role. 
Western followers of the Dharma want at least the option of 
Tantric practice in this life, and the lamas have obliged. It is 
hard to judge what this option amounts to in terms of actual 
practice by Westerners. My own suspicion is that far more people 
receive Tantric teaching and take Tantric empowerments than 
actually practise them at a consistent and serious level. 
Nevertheless, while groups can be found at various points along 
the yogic-textual continuum, there is almost always both some 
Tantric practice and some textual study. 

Of course, this movement to greater structure and greater 
continuity with tradition has coincided with a similar movement 
in the wider social context: the late 1960s and early 1970s was 
a period of widespread experimentation with consciousness, a 
classic example of Turnerian anti-structure (Turner 1995), while 
society generally had become far more conservative in these 
regards by the end of the 1990s. The movement in regard to 
structure and tradition also makes sense within the personal 
trajectories of the Tibetan lamas who were initially 
experimenting with approaches that might appeal to their new 
Western following, and had only limited scope to impose their 
own definitions and demands upon the situation. By the 1990s, 
the lamas had much more experience of Westerners, and the 
expectations had solidified and normalised on both sides. 

One can see this shift in the literature too, with authors such 
as Anagarika Govinda (1969) or John Blofeld (1970), both 
Westerners with relatively personal and idiosyncratic 
understandings of Buddhist material which they had developed 
on the basis as much, I suspect, of their own practice as of the 
teachings of the lamas or the Buddhist texts, being gradually 
replaced by expositions which are much more ‘traditionalist’ 
and much closer verbally to a literal Tibetan model.* 

By the mid to late 1990s, at any rate, the dominant style was 
increasingly characterised by a strong emphasis on tradition 
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and the authority of the lama. At the same time, the greater 
financial demands associated with the growth and upkeep of 
large and expensive properties may have meant that people 
whose life-style was too ‘alternative’ might have found 
themselves increasingly unable to afford the cost of an ongoing 
relationship with a contemporary Dharma group. 

Having sketched this general context, I move to the third 
section of the paper, in which I ask what all this means for the 
Westerners who take on a relationship to Tibetan Buddhism 
and become ‘Dharma practitioners’. 


Analysis 
Now one option, of course, is simply to dismiss the whole 
business as superficial, meaningless and trivial: as an expression 
of Western self-centredness and consumerism in its extreme 
form. Thus Hugh Urban, for example, dismisses Western Tantra, 
with “its apparent union of spirituality and sexuality, sacred 
transcendence and material enjoyment” as “the spiritual logic of 
Jate capitalism” (Urban 2000: 270; see also Chapter Fifteen, below). 

In fact, although Urban includes some Tibetan Buddhist 
teachers in his discussion, Tibetan Buddhism in its Western 
varieties does not have much to do with sexuality except perhaps 
at the level of imagery and symbolism. The general atmosphere 
of a Dharma group is if anything rather puritanical, especially 
in the more traditionalist and conservative groups. One could 
nevertheless regard the Western attraction to Tibetan Buddhism 
as essentially not very significant or meaningful, as another 
example of the global cultural appropriation that is characteristic 
of contemporary life. 

I find this an unconvincing and unsatisfactory approach. I 
take it for granted that anything that is happening on this large 
a scale deserves serious attention, and requires some attempt at 
understanding. How we understand it, though, is another matter. 
I start off by outlining three possible lines of approach which I 
find informative but unsatisfying, before moving on to a fourth 
which | find more promising: 
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a) The need for authoritative knowledge, for an alternative 
science 

One of the aspects of the interaction with Tibetan Buddhism 
‘that I have always found striking, in part because of my own 
background in the natural sciences and my interest in philosophy 
of science, is the extent to which Western followers of Tibetan 
Buddhism adopt Tibetan Buddhist understandings of the nature 
of reality. Part of the attraction of Tibetan Buddhism, I would 
suggest, is that it represents a self-confident, sophisticated, fully 
worked-out alternative to Western science. 

Tibetan Buddhism incorporates an understanding of the 
nature and structure of the universe, the nature of mind and 
body, the nature of other living species, of life and our place 
within it, and of many other matters.? It incorporates a theory 
of karma, on the basis of which one can understand the future 
consequences of one’s actions, it includes divinatory procedures 
on the basis of which one can make decisions, and it includes 
a sophisticated medical system. Tibetan Buddhism can be seen 
as an ecologically aware philosophy, capable of supporting a 
sustainable society.’° Tibetan Buddhist lamas enter into dialogue 
with Western theoretical physicists, and if the assumption that 
Einstein and Heisenberg have somehow validated the Eastern 
world-view is simplistic, it is certainly widespread in popular 
literature. Unlike Tibet’s major competitors as sophisticated 
non-Western knowledge systems (the Islamic world, India and 
China), Tibet’s relative isolation has meant that Tibetan models 
of the universe have not gone through a lengthy process of 
denigration by and partial reconciliation with Western scientific 
understandings. Lamas mostly give the impression of accepting 
the Tibetan view of the universe in a literal sense, and of 
expecting their Western followers to do likewise. 

Many of the Western followers of Tibetan Buddhism I have 
known seem to have little problem in accepting large sections 
of the Tibetan understanding of the world. In part, this is aided 
by an ability to treat as metaphorical those aspects of the Tibetan 
description that cannot easily be taken literally, such as the 
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geographical model in which we live on one of four continents 
symmetrically distributed around the cosmic mountain at the 
centre of the universe. In other areas too, there is perhaps a 
certain unreality about. the discourse. People chat happily 
enough about karmic causation of illness and about the benefits 
of non-Western medicine, but one suspects that in case of a 
serious medical emergency, it will be the local hospital rather 
than the local Tibetan medical practitioner that will be the first 
port of call. (Certainly most lamas would go straight to the 
hospital.) 

Nevertheless, there is often a notable willingness to take the 
Tibetan model at face value, along with the law of karma, the 
intermediate states between death and rebirth, the spirit- 
protectors and gods of the mountains, rivers and lakes. There 
are three points that occur to me here in trying to make sense 
of this willingness to accept these ideas. 

The first point is that Western science leaves many things 
unexplained, and an initial attraction to Tibetan Buddhism for 
a number of people I have known has been a personal 
experience which they felt needed explaining but for which 
Western science offered no explanation. Spontaneous 
meditative experiences, self-taught understandings of the 
internal energy processes of the mind-body complex, and 
unexplained memories of apparent past lives can all fall into 
this category. 

A second point is the. growth of alternative medicine and 
alternative healing. In fact, Tibetan traditional medicine has 
only recently become a salient part of this development, perhaps 
because of the lack of trained practitioners, but the growth of 
alternative health care has been a major factor undermining 
the universal respect for Western science as the unquestionable 
gold standard for knowledge, and many of the alternatives come 
pre-packaged with ideologies which are easily compatible with 
an acceptance of Tibetan Buddhism. 

The third point is the extent to which Western science and 
technology have lost their moral authority over the last twenty 
or thirty years. That moral authority was largely embodied in 
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the idea of progress, and in the assumption that science and 
technology were an essential part of an onward movement to a 
happier, healthier, more prosperous, more fair and equal society. 
As confidence in such ideas has waned, it has become easier to 
grant to Tibetan Buddhist understandings of the world a 
legitimacy that would have seemed unthinkable even half a 
century ago. 


b) The need for moral authority 

This leads me on to a second area of enquiry. I suggested that 
the appeal of Tibetan Buddhist understandings of the universe 
is that they somehow retain a moral authority that is no longer 
available to their Western equivalents. Is this need for moral 
authority itself a central issue? How far can we see Tibetan 
Buddhism as filling a moral vacuum within an increasingly 
secularised society? 

I am not sure how far secularisation as such is behind the 
growth of Tibetan Buddhism. Tibetan Buddhism is at least as 
successful in the USA, which is a much less secularised society 
than Australia in terms of church membership and attendance. 
Nevertheless, there does seem a sense in which the lama and 
the Buddhist teachings represent a source of moral authority. 
The ideal of the self-sacrificing bodhisattva, the Buddhist hero 
who returns to live again and again for the benefit of his disciples, 
is well developed in Tibetan discourse, and constantly 
recapitulated in writing about lamas in English and other 
Western languages. In addition, the public visibility and high 
moral stature of the Dalai Lama, as national leader of the Tibetan 
people, undoubtedly has a flow-on effect to other Tibetan lamas. 

Certainly, it is striking how far Western followers of the 
Dharma are prepared to concede such authority to the lama, 
even when this can create situations that may be paradoxical to 
say the least. The computer mailing list of one Tibetan Buddhist 
organisation was enlivened in 2001 by a heated discussion of 
a proposal that the organisation raise money through an on- 
line casino run by one member. The lama was reported as 
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describing the proposal as a ‘wonderful idea’. and members 
were encouraged both to use the on-line casino and to 
recommend it to their friends. While many list members were 
clearly ambivalent about the proposal (to encourage gambling 
is hardly a Dharmic activity, especially in view of the suffering 
that gambling addictions might cause in the lives of gamblers 
and their families), the fact that it had apparently been endorsed 
by their lama made it difficult to oppose it directly. Defences 
varied from straight-out assertions that the lama must be right, 
through claims that opposition to gambling was only a 
manifestation of samsdric illusion, dualistic vision, ignorance 
or prudery, to suggestions that this was all a subtle test of some 
kind in which the lama was demonstrating the stupidity of blind 
obedience of his followers. 

The episode illustrates the processes of rationalisation that 
may be necessary to maintain the lama in his position of absolute 
authority. Whether lamas in fact require or expect this kind of 
doublethink from their followers is a moot point. A constant 
theme in Tibetan Buddhist teachings is that one should regard 
one’s personal lama or guru (the same word in Tibetan) as the 
same as the Buddha himself. At the same time, though, this 
can be seen as a kind of teaching or learning device: the point 
of projecting Buddhahood onto one’s teacher is to help awaken 
it in oneself, and thus the “ultimate” teacher is not the external 
lama but the underlying Buddha-nature within both lama and 
student (Guenther 1977).'! 

Tibetans themselves are certainly very respectful to lamas, 
but they do not necessarily take their advice literally. In an 
interesting essay some years ago (Hookham 1992), the English 
Buddhist teacher Shenpen Hookham suggested that Tibetans 
were much less naive about their teachers than Westerners: 
they would check out a teacher carefully before getting into a 
close relationship, and would also generally know plenty from 
the gossip network about the reputation of a particular lama as 
a teacher (as opposed to his formal status or self-presentation). 

There is I think truth in this, and in fact the Tibetan teachings 
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often include warnings that one should check out a potential 
teacher thoroughly before accepting him. Westerners, unaware 
of the lama’s informal reputation and impervious to some of 
the subtle indicators to which a Tibetan might be sensitive, 
may be much more easily taken in. One should perhaps be 
impressed in the circumstances that the level of exploitative 
and abusive relationships is not higher than it is.’ 

For all this, the ‘moral authority’ argument seems not quite 
strong enough. For one thing, moral stature in Western society 
tends to be associated with social activism and charitable work, 
and most Tibetan Buddhist organisations are relatively weak 
in this regard. There may be some interest in raising funds for 
communities or monasteries among the refugees or in occupied 
Tibet with whom the lama is associated, but there is rarely any 
concept of a more general social role. In fact, even political 
activism in favour of Tibet is not necessarily encouraged. While 
there is certainly some common membership between the 
community of Dharma practitioners and that of Tibet activists, 
they are quite different communities with relatively little mutual 
reference.'? As for social issues in the general community, other 
less traditional Buddhist organisations such as the Friends of 
the Western Buddhist Order, or the Community of Interbeing 
associated with the Vietnamese Buddhist teacher Thich Nhat 
Hanh, have a much stronger record. If one is looking for a 
moral compass, it is not immediately obvious why a Tibetan 
lama should have prior claim. 


c) The need for community 

Much the same is true about the question of community, which 
I raised earlier. Dharma groups offer much the same attractions 
as many other kinds of group: they may offer an active social 
life, a sense of common purpose, a supportive group 
environment. They also offer a couple of more unusual features: 


¢ A highly internationalised (if largely middle class) network, 
with centres and retreats that can be attended all around 
the. world, a situation perhaps particularly appealing to 
young international travellers; and 
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¢ A sense of being to some degree a community of the elect, 
of those who have seen through the illusions of the 
everyday world in which they live. 


I think there is something here, as in the previous two kinds of 
explanation, but we can perhaps make more sense of it if we 
look at the whole business of Tibetan Buddhism in the West in 
a rather different framework, that of ‘technologies of the self’ 


d) Technologies of the self 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the theorists that I have found 
most illuminating in trying to understand Western Buddhists 
have been the post-structuralists. If the initial take-up of Tibetan 
Buddhism in the West was associated with the outburst of 
experimentation with consciousness, lifestyle and community 
that took place in the late 1960s, then scholars such as Gilles 
Deleuze and Félix Guattari, Michel Foucault or Julia Kristeva 
gained much of their appeal from their ability to make sense of 
precisely that historical moment. Deleuze and Guattari’s 
sympathy with Eastern modes of thought is evident in their 
joint works, and the deconstruction of the Freudian self that 
they present in Anti-Oedipus is also an explicit deconstruction 
of the illusions that maintain the Western mode of being (see 
Samuel 1990, 2002). Much the same could be said of the early 
Kristeva’s emphasis on the pre-conceptual chora as the basis 
on which human symbolisation was constructed (Kristeva 
1984). 

Michel Foucault had relatively little to say, as far as I know, 
about Buddhism, but his late piece on the “Technologies of the 
Self” (Foucault 1988a), a work which is closely related to the 
concerns of the third and final volume of the History of Sexuality 
(“The Care of the Self’, Foucault 1988b), is a useful starting 
point for my concluding section. 

In this piece, which is actually a summary of six lectures 
Foucault gave at the University of Vermont in 1982, he 
introduces this suggestive phrase ‘technologies of the self’ as 
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one of four types of technology, “each a matrix of practical 
reason”: technologies of production, of sign systems, of power, 
and of the self. Technologies of the self “permit individuals to 
effect by their own means or with the help of others a certain 
number of operations on their own bodies and souls, thoughts, 
conduct and way of being, so as to transform themselves in 
order to attain a certain state of happiness, purity, wisdom, 
perfection, or immortality” (1988a: 18). He continues, a page 
later: 


Perhaps I’ve insisted too much on the technology of 
domination and power. I am more and more interested 
in the interaction between oneself and others and in the 
technologies of individual domination, the history of 
how an individual acts upon himself, in the technology 
of self. (1988a: 19.) 


The examples Foucault considered in the course of his six 
Vermont lectures are from two different but “historically 
contiguous” contexts: classical Greek and Roman authors, 
primarily from the first and second century C.E., and early 
Christianity in the fourth and fifth centuries C.E. I have some 
problems with Foucault’s emphasis. in these passages, as 
elsewhere in his late work. For an author who played such a 
central role in reinserting the body into social thought, his 
‘technologies of the self’ turn out to operate much more at the 
level of the mind than of the body. Certainly the Tibetan 
‘technologies of self’ with which I intend to parallel his material 
are very explicitly concerned with body and mind as a whole— 
or in the Tibetan phraseology, ‘body, speech and mind’. Nor 
am I particularly concerned in this paper with Foucault’s 
underlying theme of the role of sexuality in the care and 
cultivation of the ‘self’ (although there is plenty to be said about 
sexuality and also about gender in relationship to Tibetan 
Buddhism and to its Western followers). But what I think is of 
value is that here a major Western social theorist is pointing 
out the significance of these ‘technologies of the self’ as a 
context in which human subjectivity, the nature of the self and 
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its relationship to others, the nature of our being in the world, 
is at issue and is under negotiation. 

For, Foucault, as in varying degrees to other authors of his 
time and place, this was not a merely theoretical exercise, but a 
deeply, personal one. One can treat this in a reductionist fashion, 
as an expression of Foucault’s homosexuality, but it would 
perhaps be more useful to see Foucault’s sexuality as providing 
the energy and the motive force behind an ongoing struggle to 
situate, to contextualise, and to see the limits of the world-view 
we take for granted. In an interview given at the time of the 
Vermont lectures, he spoke about the limitations of humanism: 


Humanism may not be universal but may be quite 
relative to a certain situation. ... This does not mean 
that we have to get rid of what we call human rights or 
freedom, but that we can’t say that freedom or human 
rights has to be limited at certain frontiers. For instance, 
if you asked eighty years ago if feminine virtue was 
part of universal humanism, everyone would have 
answered yes. 


What I am afraid of about humanism is that it presents 
a certain form of our ethics as a universal model for 
any kind of freedom. I think that there are more secrets, 
more possible freedoms, and more inventions in our 
future than we can imagine in humanism as it is 
dogmatically represented on every side of the political 
rainbow: the Left, the Centre, the Right. (Martin 1988: 
15.) 


There are times in contemporary society when one might feel 
that the ability to appeal to any kind of humanism would be a 
positive step. One can see, though, what Foucault is saying: 
that universal models have their limitations, and sometimes one 
may have to shift sideways, to bring the entire model into 
question, in order to bring about a new and different 
understanding of what it is to be human, a different way of 
living in the world. The ‘technology of the self,’ whatever else 
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it may be, is a self-conscious approach to doing just this. The 
‘operations’ which it encourages one to conduct, in Foucault’s 
rather quaint phrasing, on one’s “bod[y] and soul[. . .], thoughts, 
conduct and way of being” are explicitly intended to bring 
about this kind of transformation in what kind of human being 
one is, in how one relates to the possibilities of life. 

I would like to suggest as a tentative conclusion that it is 
here that we can see the continuing appeal of Tibetan Buddhism 
to the West, and part of the reason why Westerners are attracted 
to a path which places so much emphasis on doing as well as 
studying. To see Tibetan Buddhism in the West as an altefnative 
body of explanations, as an impressive source of moral 
authority, or as an enticing vision of community is relevant but 
it does not go to the centre of things. Tibetan Buddhism is 
betier seen as what it has, in a way, always presented itself as 
being: a transformative practice, a technology for remaking 
the self and in the process reconceptualising both self and the 
world to which the self relates. 

There is some irony in my making this suggestion, perhaps, 
since | have elsewhere emphasised the relative marginality of 
such concerns to the majority of Asian Buddhists, the Tibetans 
themselves included. But in the self-selected population of 
Western Buddhists, Buddhism as a quest for self-transformation 
has perhaps achieved a reality that has been largely lost in the 
more normalised and routinised context of its homeland. 

The point, then, which I am making ts that Western followers 
of Tibetan Buddhism are, at some level at least, consciously 
involving themselves in.a practice, a technology of the self, 
which is aimed at restructuring themselves as individuals and 
as members of the wider community. {t is hard to judge how 
far people are succeeding—only, perhaps, to a limited extent— 
but this is what they are trying to do. 

Like the classical pagan and early Christian exponents of 
such technologies discussed by Foucault, such a project 
involves and legitimates a shift both in what is attended to and 
in how it is understood. I shall not try to sketch the dimensions 
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of that shift here in any detail, but it is worth pointing briefly to 
some of its aspects: 


1. There is a shift in the nature of the ‘self’. Tibetan 
understandings and Tibetan techniques of mental and 
bodily cultivation systematically address the mind as 
embodied, and treat the self as an emergent and fluid 
phenomenon, arising from the ongoing process of 
interaction between all aspects of the human organism 
and its surroundings. This is a move which harmonises 
with and gains support from the growth in the alternative 
health movement and associated body technologies such 
as yoga and ft’ai-chi; 


2.There is a shift in the nature of community: Western 
followers of Tibetan Buddhism are tied into thoroughly 
international networks of Dharma practitioners, and are 
also at some level committed to attending to non-human 
species and the spirit world as having consciousness and 
value. These are moves which can be seen as counter- 
moves and responses to racism, national and gender 
chauvinism, anthropocentrism, and the increasingly 
obvious ecological irresponsibility of Western and world 
governments; 


3. There is a shift in the nature of time, perhaps illustrated 
by the noticeable sense of shock when one lama informed 
his Australian followers that in building their rural retreat 
centre they had to think in terms of the next five hundred 
years. Life is oriented towards a long-term goal of the 
maintenance and propagation of the Tibetan teachings, 
rather than the very short-term framework of the 
contemporary economy. 


I think it is worth looking at Tibetan Buddhism in the West as 
one of a number of contexts, perhaps, in which we can see 
these kinds of shifts in attention, these changes in what it is that 
is seen as significant. I would place the emphasis much more, 
in fact, on these shifts than on the actual progress the individuals 
involved might make toward the explicit goal of their spiritual 
exercises. 
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If we focus on issues of this kind, we may gain a rather 
subtler and finer-grained understanding of what is going on 
within the spectrum of adopted Asian traditions, new religious 
movements and ‘fundamentalisms’ that have become an 
increasingly prominent part of Western societies in recent years. 
Most of these have their own projects for reconstructing the 
self, and each of these projects has different implications for 
what counts as valid knowledge, what needs to be attended to, 
and what aspects of the human condition are of significance. 
As human society moves into the new millennium, these 
traditions provide contexts for rethinking and_ re- 
conceptualisation. They both show us some of what is happening 
in the refiguring of Western and global culture, and are 
themselves active parts of that refiguring. 

One could say more. But such a conclusion points in its turn 
to further questions: (1) Can Tibetan Buddhism in the West 
maintain itself as a viable technology of self-transformation? I 
have pointed above to processes of normalisation and re- 
territorialisation already well established in the Western Dharma 
context, which might lead one to doubt how long this tradition 
can maintain what one might call a critical and radical edge. 
(2) What relationship does this developing technology of the 
self bear to its equivalents back.in Tibet? I would suggest that 
it is more different than we might imagine from the commonality 
of vocabulary and technique, since, after all, the Western self 
on which it operates is quite differently constituted from Tibetan 
selves in recent history. (3) Lastly, what impact might these 
technologies have on the ongoing transformation of Western 
society? That is the real question, perhaps, towards which this 
chapter has been aiming, but an answer will have to wait, I 
think, for another occasion. 


Notes 
This chapter originated as a paper for the Department of Anthropology 
seminar, University of Sydney in November 2001. It has not previously 
been published. 
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The sources for my description and analysis are a combination of 
personal observation and informal interviews, along with published 
material. In the course of researching Tibetan Buddhism in Tibetan 
societies, I have seen quite a lot of the activities of Tibetan lamas in 
the West and with Westerners, and through academic and personal 
interest I have been associated on and off with a number of Western 
Buddhist organisations in Australia and elsewhere. I have followed 
the development of Tibetan Buddhism in the West since 
encountering some of the earliest lamas teaching in the UK in the 
late 1960s. In addition, plenty of material can be found these days 
for the minimal trouble of a search on the Internet: almost any lama 
worthy of the name has by now a substantial web-site. Much of the 
material I have, though, is internal to Australian Buddhist 
organisations, and for reasons of confidentiality I shall avoid reference 
to unpublished material in other than general terms. 

Samyé-Ling, the first Tibetan monastic community in the UK, was 
founded by Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche in 1967. Tarthang Tulku’s 
Tibetan Nyingma Meditation Center began its activities in Berkeley, 
California, in 1969. The first dGe-lugs-pa centres in the West date 
from about the same time. 

It should be noted that while there are obviously continuities 
between Tibetan Buddhism as practiced in Tibetan societies, and as 
practised in the West, there are also differences. Consequently, 
references to the Western practice of Tibetan Buddhism are not 
necessarily descriptive of Tibetan Buddhism in its Tibetan context, 
past or present. 

Some groups use the term samgha in a more restricted sense to refer 
to those who are involved in a particular Tantric practice. For 
example, the followers of the late lama Chagdud Rinpoche, who 
visited Australia twice and had a number of students there, speak of 
the “Red Tara samgha,” meaning those who are involved in the 
practice of the goddess Red Tara as taught by Chagdud Rinpoche. 
A detailed study of class and gender issues in the context of Dharma 
groups would be a worthwhile project. 

In addition, it is not uncommon to find monasteries combining 
practices from more than one tradition, particularly with the bKa’- 
brgyud-pa and rNying-ma-pa traditions. 

The problems experienced by the Dalai Lama’s Government and the 
dGe-lugs-pa Order more generally in dealing with the issues of the 
New Kadampa Order and the worship of the deity rDo-rje Shugs-ldan 
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are illustrative. In this case the leadership of the most centralised of 
Tibetan Buddhist orders, including the Dalai Lama, who is universally 
recognised as the Tibetan national leader, and backed up by the full 
resources of the Tibetan government in exile, had great difficulty in 
pressuring its own monasteries to renounce the worship of a deity 
regarded as politically divisive and damaging to Tibetan unity. Cf. 
Kay 1997; Dreyfus 1998. 

Similarly, relatively idiosyncratic lamas such as Chogyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche or Tarthang Tulku have been replaced by more normative 
Tibetan authors on the bookshelves. 

In fact, in many cases it incorporates several alternative approaches 
to these matters, but that is not as immediately obvious. 


. For example Macy 1991; Norberg-Hodge 1991. In reality, much of 


this may be a recent construction (Harris 1995; Huber 1997), although 
traditional ideas of the spirit-world and of karma did mandate a 
degree, of respect for the environment and other living creatures. 


. There are some enlightening illustrations of how Western followers 


regard their lamas in Marshall 1999. 


. See Butterfield 1994 and Campbell 1996 for accounts by sympathetic 


participants of some of what can go wrong. 


. There are in some cases practical reasons here. Lamas may not want 


to risk losing the possibility of supporting, visiting and otherwise 
maintaining contact with their old monasteries or communities in 
Tibet, where these still exist or have been rebuilt, by being too closely 
associated with the opposition to Chinese rule. 
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The Attractions of Tantra: Two 
Historical Moments 


\/ 
+, 


‘Tantra’' is by now a familiar enough label in some Western 
contexts, usually with the associations of “sacred sex’ and the 
Spiritualisation of sexuality. It has generally been understood 
by those involved with ‘Tantra’ in the West that its successful 
practice involves a cooperative mode of sexuality, in which 
neither partner dominates, and conventional orgasm and 
ejaculatory release is no longer a primary goal. Consequently, 
‘Tantra’ has seemed, to some Westerners at least, to present a 
useful site for the reworking of gender relations, and of power 
relations more generally, within Western culture. 

In reality, though, ‘Tantra,’ in both Western and South Asian 
contexts, is a highly problematic category. In this chapter, I 
sketch some of the complexities, and ask whether there is 
nevertheless something behind the label that may be useful for 
the critique and reconstruction of gender and of power in 
personal relationships within contemporary Western societies. 

In a recent article (Urban 2000), Hugh Urban, reacting 
perhaps to some of the wilder reaches of the Western Tantric 
literature, takes a basically dismissive tack on the Western 
fascination with Tantra. The key figures he cites are Bhagwan 
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(Osho) Rajneesh (1931-1990) and Chégyam Trungpa (1940- 
1987), two larger than life gurus, one Indian and the other 
Tibetan. Both achieved considerable popularity in the 1970s, 
playing adeptly to the requirements of a largely young and 
American following. Both were controversial figures, associated 
in the public eye at least with the ‘drugs and sex’ culture of the 
1970s, and, in both cases, too, their organisations were 
eventually rocked by major scandals leading to the 
disillusionment of many of their disciples. Using Rajneesh and 
Trungpa as central examples, Urban draws a discouraging 
picture of “Tantrism,’ as he refers to it, as intimately bound up 
with contemporary consumerism: 


With its apparent union of spirituality and sexuality, 
sacred transcendence and material enjoyment, Tantrism 
might well be said to be the ideal religion for late twen- 
tieth-century Western consumer culture—what I would 
call, adapting Fredric Jameson’s phrase, “the spiritual 
logic of late capitalism.” (2000: 270.) 


In another recent article, Urban has traced the ways in which 
the construction of ‘Tantrism’ as a category in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries derives from a specifically Western 
imaginary (1999, see also 2000: 272-4). 

Urban’s article points to some of the problematic aspects of Tantra 
in the West. What has come to be known in the West as “Tantra’, he 
implies, is little more than a dubious compounding of obsessive 
consumerism with largely misunderstood Asian practices. 

Indeed, Tantra as a “union of . . . sacred transcendence and 
material enjoyment” (Urban 2000: 270) can look too good to 
be true, and a cynical and materialist response is 
understandable. The role of Tantric teacher has undoubtedly at 
times legitimated the exploitation, emotional, sexual and 
financial, of naive young devotees, though both Rajneesh and 
Trungpa were in fact more complex and serious figures than 
they are often portrayed as. Yet, while Urban’s approach is 
tempting, and not without some foundation, it seems to me that 
it is too easy on two counts. 
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First, Urban’s post-colonialist demolition of the Western 
scholarship on “Tantrism’ (a term, significantly, which has long 
been abandoned by most scholars in the field), like much 
deconstruction, leaves aside the question of what was really 

- going on in the Asian circles and groups whose practices were 
classed under this label. Secondly, Urban’s focus on exotic 
figures such as Rajneesh and Trungpa tends to marginalise 
Tantra as a cultural movement. In fact, it can be. seen as drawing 
on much more mainstream themes within Western society.” 
These two issues correspond to the two main sections of this 
chapter. 

The first half of the chapter, then, is an account of the Asian 
developments which provided the source material for the 
development of ‘Tantra’ in the West, and an attempt to recover 
some of their own integrity within their own social and historical 
context. The second looks at their appropriation within the West, 
and asks whether Urban’s dismissive description of Tantra as 
the ideal religion for a superficial consumerist society is all 
there is to the story. 


Eighth to Twelfth Century India: The Formation of the 
Tantric Lineages . 
Tantric studies, and especially Tantric historiography, as Urban 
(1999), Wedemeyer (2001) and others have noted, is a mess, 
dominated in various ways by Western fantasy (partly shared 
by Indian scholars under Western influence). The major theme, 
as displayed in comments such as the often-quoted description 
of William Ward, writing in 1817, is dismissal of what were 
seen as among the most backward, ‘superstitious and morally 
reprehensible aspects of Indian religion: 


Many of the tantrus [sic] ... . contain directions respect- 
ing a most . . . shocking mode of worship . . . . These 
shastrus [sic = scriptures] direct that the person .. . 
must, in the night, choose a woman as the object of 
worship . .. . Here things too abominable to enter the 
ears of man, and impossible to be revealed to a 
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Christian public, are contained .... The priest... 
behaves towards this female in a manner which de- 
cency forbids to be mentioned. (Ward, cited in Urban 
1999: 128) 


By the late nineteenth century, with the Theosophical Society 
and the growth of a more positive orientation towards Asian 
religions, one can begin to see traces of an alternative and less 
dismissive reading, but for the most part the scholarly tradition 
maintained a more sophisticated version of Ward’s moral 
condemnation. 

Historically, the phenomena behind the Western label of 
‘Tantra’ developed in both Hindu (more accurately, Saiva) and 
in Buddhist contexts, which has added to the potential for 
confusion or mystification. Hindu scholars have tended to 
blame Tantra on the Buddhists, while Buddhist scholars have 
either returned the compliment, or argued with varying degrees 
of plausibility that Buddhist Tantric practice (unlike that of the 
Hindus) was pure and compassionate, with only the most 
elevated of aims. In fact, it is easy to find both the elevated 
pursuit of Enlightened consciousness, and the pragmatic 
exercise of power, on both sides of the Hindu-Buddhist divide. 
In any case, as Alexis Sanderson has demonstrated, some of 
the most highly regarded of Buddhist Tantric texts include 
extensive word-for-word borrowings from Saivite Tantra 
(Sanderson 1990, 1995). As for the historical sequence, I think 
Wedemeyer is entirely right to argue that for the earlier phases 
much of this is little more than a series of guesses based on the 
dubious principle that such elevated philosophers as Nagarjuna 
or Aryadeva could not possibly have been associated with the 
grubby and decadent business of magical rituals (Wedemeyer 
2001). 

The term ‘Tantra’ in Indian texts refers, for the most part, to 
a particular kind of transmission of practice and to the associated 
texts, rather than to any specific kirid of content. I will side- 
step here the undoubtedly complex issue of what Indian writers 
meant by ‘Tantra’ by taking as my central theme the use of 
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sexual practices in ritual contexts. We should note that on the 
Saivite side, these are not necessarily called ‘Tantric’ (kaula is 
another and in some ways more relevant label), whereas on the 
Buddhist side, much of what is called ‘Tantric’ does not have 
anything to do with sexual practices. 

I have written elsewhere about what I see as a key element 
in the growth of ‘Tantra,’ in other words the gradual 
transformation of local and regional deity cults through which 
fierce male and, particularly, female deities came to take a 
leading role (Samuel 2000; see also Chapter Five). Much of 
this seems to have taken place between the fifth to eighth 
centuries C.E. The deity cults of cities and regions up to the 
fifth or sixth centuries in most parts of Northern India had been 
centred on benevolent deities of prosperity, fertility and 
protection, the yaksa and yaksini. Male deities of this class could 
be generals of yaksa-armies, and Buddhist texts preserve rituals 
in which they were evoked for the protection of the state and 
the Buddhist order, but essentially these were mild and 
benevolent figures. 

Increasingly, from around the sixth century onwards, we 
see the emergence of a new deity type, of whom the best-known 
example in the West is undoubtedly Kali: fierce, violent deities, 
wearing flayed human skins, garlands of human heads and the 
like, surrounded by flames, often portrayed in cremation- 
grounds or similarly terrifying backgrounds. Not all these deities 
are shown in such extreme forms, and Kali herself became a 
dominant figure at a somewhat later period, but the violent, 
transgressive nature of the imagery became characteristic. 

The female deities seem closely related to a class of deities 
which was already present in medical texts, and which continued 
to be important in popular religion into modern times. These 
are the goddesses of disease and misfortune: frightening figures 
that are associated with infectious diseases, infant mortality and 
death in childbirth, snakebite and other life-threatening 
occurrences. They came to be regarded as female partners of 
the god Siva, himself the most ambivalent and least ‘socialised’ 
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of major Indian deities, and as transforms of his consort Parvati 
or Durga. 

These deities were brought down to earth in human, often 
masked, form in theatrical rituals in which they danced out 
their protective role, accompanied by their male counterparts, 
gods such as Bhairava and Mahakala, fierce forms of Siva. 
Versions of such rituals are widespread in South Asia and still 
form an integral part of the civic festal calendar in the cities of 
the Kathmandu Valley in Nepal. A closely-related tradition is 
widely practised in Tibetan monasteries. 

Historically, the fierce, violent deities were associated in 
particular with a class of ascetics known to their contemporaries 
as the ‘skull people’ or Kapalikas (Lorenzen 1972) from their 
habit of drinking and eating from human skulls. These figures, 
dressing in ash, wearing human bone-ornaments, with wild, 
matted hair, are stock characters in the Sanskrit plays and stories 
of the time. They probably developed out of earlier Saivite 
ascetic traditions such as the Pasupatas, but they rapidly came 
to represent a characteristic mode of ascetic practice among 
both Saivites and Buddhists. This was the tradition that later 
developed into the lineage of the siddhas or ‘accomplished 
ones’ 

As David White has argued (1996), by the time their stories 
reach us the siddhas are figures of legend rather than history. 
We have enough material, though, to have a reasonable idea 
of how they were imagined, and what they were thought of as 
doing. It is in this context that the sexual practices that we now 
label as ‘Tantric’ can first be clearly seen. 

The power of the sexual practices was, it would seem, 
intimately linked to their transgressive and antinomian nature. 
Sex was an integral part of the ritual not because of any desire 
to celebrate or spiritualise sexuality as such but because it was 
believed to be efficacious. More specifically, the substances 
secreted by male and, especially, female partners in the sexual 
act were polluting, dangerous, and magically powerful. The 
central purpose, in other words, at least for those who employed 
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these practitioners, was to use sexual substances, along with 
transgressive practices, for powerful magical rituals. 

One might ask why such deities and practices gained 
popularity at this time. The answer can, I think, be seen partly 
in political circumstances. This was, perhaps, a time of 
increasing disorder in Indian society. The large-scale, peaceful 
empires of the first three or four centuries CE, such as the Gupta 
Empire, were being replaced by smaller, less stable and less 
enduring states. It was these states that adopted the new fierce 
goddesses as their patron deities. 

Meanwhile, Islamic incursions increasingly posed a threat 
on the Western frontiers. There seems to have been a kind of 
competitive escalation of ritual technology, much of it linked 
to warfare, both defensive and aggressive (Chapter Five; see 
also Samuel 2000). One can imagine how once the use of fierce 
goddesses and transgressive magical ritual became 
institutionalised, competition might lead to more and more 
extreme deities and practices.’ 

So far, I have been speaking of what these practices seem to 
have been for the society as a whole. Within the groups of 
practitioners, things were seen differently, and the transgressive 
aspects of ‘Tantric’ practice were viewed as accessory to the 
fundamental soteriological goal of all Saiva or Buddhist practice. 
The kapdlika/siddha practitioners were ascetics, in other words, 
and they shared the central Indian ascetic orientation towards 
the pursuit of Enlightenment or liberation. How significant this 
orientation was for specific practitioners it is impossible to say, 
but it is certainly central to the forms in which the practices 
have been transmitted on to modern times. It would seem likely, 
in any case, that as time went on these more elevated 
interpretations became more and more prominent. 

By around the seventh and eighth centuries, the sexual 
practices were becoming linked with other aspects of what we 
now call ‘Tantra,’ such as the visualisation of deities in mandala 
form, and the recitation of mantras. Precisely where these came 
from is hard to determine, but the visualisation of peacefu! 
deities in a simple mandaia form is found in Buddhist texts 
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from the third century C.E. (Huntington 1987). Another 
component, the internal practices of sexual yoga, involving 
the conscious control of bodily processes during intercourse, 
may have come from China, where it has been documented as 
early as the second century B.C.E. (Harper 1987). If so, it 
rapidly became rethought in terms of Indian symbolism, with 
internal mandalas of deities visualised at various centres (cakra) 
within the body.’ 

All of these components, the transgressive practices, the 
external and internal mandalas, the mantra-recitation and the 
internal yoga come together in traditions such as that of the 
Hevajra cycle. This cycle is represented by a major Buddhist 
text (the Hevajra Tantra) from about the eighth century 
surviving in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese versions, along with 
an extensive commentarial tradition (Snellgrove 1959; 
Willemen 1982; Farrow and Menon 1992), and other cycles 
have similar texts. These texts and the associated lineages of 
practice are referred to in Tibetan tradition as the Anuttarayoga 
Tantra (Tib. bla na med pa’i rnal ’byor pa’i rgyud). 

The Saiva tradition is harder to date, but probably reached 
its mature form a little earlier, given Alexis Sanderson’s 
demonstration that the Cakrasamvara Tantra, another key 
Buddhist text of the Anuttarayoga class, borrowed heavily from 
Saivite sources (Sanderson 1990, 1995). In a recent article, 
David White periodises the Saiva ‘Tantric’ tradition into three 
phases: 


I. Kula (Clan): “cremation-ground practice centred on the 
‘terrible’ worship of Siva-Bhairava together with his 
consort, the Goddess. . . and clans of Yoginis and/or the 
worship of the goddess Kali, independent of a male consort 
but surrounded by circles of female deities” (1998: 173). 
This is where the Kapalikas and the magical sexual 
practices are first found. 


II. Kaula (Clan-Derived): a ‘reformed’ version of the Kula, 
from the ninth century onwards, with more emphasis on 
the erotic element and less on the cremation-ground 
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location, the skulls and bones etc. This reform is associated 
with the semi-legendary figure of Matsyendranath. 


I0.A further reform took place in Kashmir in the eleventh 
century, leading to a “religion of dissimulation” in which 
“a whitewashed version of Kaula theory and practice” was 
presented “for public consumption” while initiates 
continued to perform the authentic Kaula practices in secret. 
The theoreticians of this school (above all Abhinavagupta) 
developed a sophisticated philosophical basis for Kaula 
practice, based on reversing the process of divine 
manifestation through light and sound so that the 
practitioner could identify with its origins. This was the basis 
of the Srividya system, which was exported soon after to 
South India where it has remained an important tradition to 
modern times. (Condensed from White 1998: 173.) 


White prefers to reserve the label ‘Tantra’ to Phase HI (which 
he also refers to as ‘high Hindu Tantra’). He suggests that the 
primary function of sexual practice in the whole tradition was 
to connect the practitioner with the origin of the lineage through 
the transmission of sexual fluids from male guru to student via 
the sexual secretions of their female partners. This, I suspect, is 
to understate the extent to which the pragmatic pursuit of 
magical power was also a key issue. It helps demonstrate, 
however, the extent to which this tradition was really not about 
the spiritualisation of erotic experience. Nor, I think, was it 
centrally about popular protest against religious orthodoxy, 
although this can be found as a secondary theme in some Tantric 
writings, and one or two modern scholars have been tempted 
to appropriate the Tantric siddhas for this purpose (e.g. 
Meenakshi 1996). 

A similar development can be traced on the Buddhist side, 
and at around the same time. Matsyendranath is one of a series 
of Great Siddhas (mahasiddha), traditionally eighty-four in 
number. A list is preserved in variant forms within Hindu 
(Saiva), Buddhist and Jain tradition. Matsyendranath is most 
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closely associated with the Saivite tradition of the Nath Siddhas, 
but other mahdsiddhas, such as Saraha and Krsnacarya (Kanha) 
are more associated with Buddhist lineages, forming a Buddhist 
equivalent to White’s Phase II. The Buddhist listing of the 
eighty-four mahasiddhas also includes scholar-siddhas such 
as Virtipa and Naropa, who can be seen as the creators of a 
Buddhist equivalent to Phase III, a tradition that became known 
as the Vajrayana. If the watchword of ‘high Hindu Tantra’ was 
“privately a Sakta, outwardly a Saiva, among people a 
Vaisnava.” (White 1998: 173, quoting the Yonitantra), the 
Buddhist equivalent was “outwardly Hinaydna, inwardly 
Mahayana, secretly Vajrayana”. These Buddhist scholars and 
their successors produced an elaborate structure of practice and 
theory in which Vajrayana (‘Tantra’) was regarded as the central 
means to the attainment of Buddhist Enlightenment, but as 
suitable only for an elite group of highly-qualified initiates. 

We know the Buddhist Vajrayana tradition most extensively 
from Tibet, but in some ways the Tibetan versions represent a 
radical restructuring to fit the very different situation to which 
its practitioners had to adapt in Tibet (Samuel 1993). In 
particular, the high value attached to celibacy and morality by 
Tibetan monastic practitioners and by their lay patrons led to a 
progressive marginalising of the sexual and other antinomian 
aspects. We get more sense perhaps of the later Indian versions 
from the surviving Vajrayana traditions of the Kathmandu 
Valley and of Bali. In both cases, Vajrayana Buddhism has 
essentially become a set of ritual techniques used by hereditary 
priests for the benefit of their high-status employers. Esoteric 
knowledge, to the extent it survives, does so among these 
hereditary priestly lineages (cf. Chapter Two above). Much the 
same was to become true of Saiva (‘Hindu’) Tantra in locations 
such as Orissa (Marglin 1985, 1990) or Tamil Nadu (Brooks 
1990, 1992). In all these regions, the magical and pragmatic 
aspects of Tantric practice remairied a living tradition, but the 
sexual practices, if continued at all, were restricted to small 
groups of esoteric practitioners. 
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The reader may have noticed that I have said nothing about 
that well-known text, the Kama Sitra, or the literature of erotic. 
knowledge (kdmaSastra) of which it forms part. In fact, this 
literature developed in other contexts and circles and has no 
intrinsic connection with kaula or Vajrayana lineages (cf. 
Comfort 1966). However, it did have some influence on the 
development of the ‘Tantric’ sexual practices, as the kamasastra 
texts were recognised as being relevant knowledge for Tantric 
practice. One of the shorter kamaSastra texts was translated 
into Tibetan and included in the Tibetan canonical collection 
of texts, the bsTan-’gyur, while Vajrayana texts on sexual 
practice necessarily included at least some instruction on erotic 
technique (see e.g. Guenther 1963: 76-78). 

These connections suggest that perhaps White’s picture (and 
mine?) is a little too one-sided, and that a purely instrumental 
view of the practices as pragmatic magical technology is too 
restricted. In the context of the fulfilment-stage practices of the 
Anuttarayoga tantras, sexual practice became something more 
than just the way in which the practitioner connected to the 
tradition. Perhaps inevitably, the effective performance of the 
sexual practices demanded that the male practitioner recognise 
his female consort as, to some degree at least, an equal partner. 
The vows taken at Vajrayana initiation include vows to respect 
women and not to disparage them in any way. The politics of 
the role of Tantric consort in Tibet in practice is a complex 
issue, and the picture is certainly not as uniformly positive as 
modern Buddhists. might wish- (Campbell 1996; cf. Herrmann- 
Pfandt 1998).. However, in some cases at least, the role of 
Tantric consort seems to have legitimated a genuinely egalitarian 
relationship. 

At least one surviving Indian tradition of ‘Tantric’ practice, 
that of the so-called Bauls of Bengal, a community of religious 
singers and ascetics, points in the same direction. June McDaniel 
and other commentators have noted the relative equality of 
male-female relationships among the Bauls, especially in the 
ritual arena (McDaniel 1992; cf. also Bhaskar Bhattacharyya 
1993; Openshaw 1997, 1998). Other contemporary Indian 
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versions of the sexual practices are less clear on this point. 
Agehananda Bharati (1976) suggests that the male practitioner’s 
attitude towards his female partner is purely instrumental, while 
descriptions such as that of Brajamadahava Bhattacharya 
(1992) present a much closer and warmer relationship, as do 
the accounts of the well-known Bengali saint Ramakrishna and 
his Tantric partner. 

Tronically, if the nature of ‘Tantric’ relationships in mediaeval 
India is hard to establish, something quite like ‘Tantra’ as it is 
imagined in contemporary Western discourse was taking shape 
at around the same time in Islamic Spain. The work of the great 
Arabic Sufi mystic and philosopher, Muhiyuddin ibn al-Arabi 
(1165-1240), is one of the clearest statements in a mainstream 
religious tradition of the transcendent value of the sexual 
relationship. In the Tarjuman al-Ashwagq, a well-known work 
of ibn al-Arabi, the author’s relationship with a young woman, 
narrated through a series of poems, becomes a key source of 
spiritual enlightenment. A little later, also in Spain under Muslim 
rule, similar themes can be found in the Zohar, a foundational 
text of the Jewish mystical tradition, dating from about 1280 
(e.g Scholem 1968: 16). 

Whether these developments owed anything to Tantric 
practices in India is hard to say for certain. There were 
undoubtedly connections between Sufi and yogic practitioners 
in India, and plenty of opportunities for teachings and practices 
to travel between India and Europe. However this may be, it 
has been argued persuasively that the works of ibn al-Arabi 
and his Sufi contemporaries influenced the growth of the 
Romantic tradition in French, Provencal and Italian poetry of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Ibn al-Arabi’s theories of 
love appear to underlie those of Dante Alighieri’s Convivio, 
while the Tarjuman al-Ashwaq may have supplied the source 
for the structure and theme of Dante’s Vita Nuova (Asin Palacios 
1968; Anderson 1964: 25-26). The Vita Nuova is of course 
itself a narrative through prose and poetry of the spiritually 
purifying effect on Dante of his relationship with Beatrice, a 
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theme that Dante was to develop further in the Divine Comedy. 


Twentieth Century: Tantra and the Transformation of 

Hegemonic Masculinity 
These references to the beginnings of vernacular poetry in 
Western culture are not irrelevant, since they point to a sense 
of the transcendent power of sexuality within the West which, 
arguably, has remained as a living counter-theme through to 
the Romantic revival’ of the early nineteenth century and 
onwards into the literary and poetic tradition of more recent 
times. It is, I think, useful to be aware of this background in 
considering the modern history of Tantra. The Romantic sense 
of the sexual relationship as having a transcendent spiritual 
value, along with the interest of many of the same figures in 
non-standard forms of religion and spirituality, was an important 
component in the development of a specifically Western 
“Tantra’. 

Here we can distinguish between the direct and self- 
conscious use of ‘Tantric’ themes by mainstream authors in 
the Romantic tradition, and a wider body of literature endorsing 
themes which, while not explicitly ‘Tantric,’ are part of the 
same general mode of thinking, in which sexual relationships 
are seen as morally and spiritually transformative. As examples 
of the first category, the direct use of ‘Tantric’ themes, we could 
consider Aldous Huxley’s last novel, Island, first published in 
1962, and the novels of Lawrence Durrell’s Avignon Quintet, 
especially Constance (1982).® In the second, wider category, 
fall books such as Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet, especially the 
final novel, Clea (1960),° several of Doris Lessing’s novels,!° 
and Lindsay Clarke’s novels The Chymical Wedding and Alice’s 
Masque. Robert Graves’ poetry, with its cult of the Muse as 
Goddess, might also be placed in this category. So might the 
works of Alex Comfort, best known for his sex-manual, The 
Joy of Sex (1972), but also a scientist, novelist, poet, and 
anarchist philosopher whose earlier writings, as well as his later 
Tantric-inspired novel Tetrarch (1980), show a strong (if 
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perhaps over-optimistic) conviction in the restructuring of 
sexual relations as the key to political liberation." 

While this literature is for the most part heterosexual in its 
explicit concerns (with Durrell as a partial exception), its 
undermining of conventional hegemonic masculinity also had 
positive potentialities for same-sex and other non-standard 
sexualities, and it is not surprising that the possibilities of Tantra 
for same-sex relationships were later taken up by writers such 
as Jeffrey Hopkins and Tantric teachers such as Joseph Kramer. 

Huxley’s Island is perhaps worth a brief introduction for 
those unfamiliar with it. It is set on the imaginary island of Pala 
(modelled in some respects on Bali) where Will Farnaby, the 
hard-bitten journalist hero, and wounded survivor of a 
disastrous Western-style marriage, is shipwrecked. Pala, it turns 
out, has exploited its Tantric Buddhist heritage. Maithuna yoga, 
the ‘yoga of love,’ is taught to everybody at school, and has 
both transformed the emotional relationship between the sexes 
and helped to limit the population. Paradise on earth has been 
achieved through a combination of modern science, psychedelic 
drugs and Tantric techniques—though at the end of the book, 
Pala is invaded and taken over by the nasty military dictatorship 
of neighbouring Rendang. Island was poorly treated by the 
critics, who mostly felt that it was an unfortunate come-down 
after Huxley’s earlier dystopia, Brave New World ([{1932] 
1955), but it was a widely-read book at the time, and it can 
probably take significant credit in its own right for the 
popularisation of Tantra in the 1960s.'* 

More generally, though, I would suggest that the 
popularisation of Tantra could take place because it developed 
themes that already had a significant presence within Western 
society. The novels of Huxley or Durrell, or Graves’ poetry, 
were part of a literary and poetic tradition which had, at least 
since the early nineteenth century, represented a conscious 
counter-stream to the hard-headed rationalism and the 
conventional ‘tough’ masculinity of Western (and particularly, 
perhaps, Anglophone) society.'? All these writers, and many 
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others, also had a developed interest in esoteric, mystical, Asian 
and other unconventional forms of religion: “Tantra’ combined 
the two themes. 

It would be naive to overlook the risk of sexual and emotional 
exploitation in the Romantic refiguring of male-female relations, 
but one also can see something else. This is the attempt to open 
up an alternative and more participatory mode of male-female 
interaction to the dominant mode within our culture, one in 
which the ‘female’ valence is given equal voice, and the desire 
to give this new mode religious meaning and spiritual sanction 
through reference to Hindu and Buddhist Tantra. The Western 
imaginary, in other words, already had room for a positive 
conceptualisation of sexuality as a spiritually transformative 
relationship of partnership. Once the connection was made, as 
it was, for example, in Huxley’s novel, the potential for 
appropriating ‘Tantra’ in this way was wide open. 

The fact that ‘Tantra’ was Indian had perhaps its own 
significance. The relationship between Britain and its Indian 
Empire, as Ashise Nandy among others has pointed out, was 
viewed, implicitly or explicitly, in sexual terms, with Britain as 
the strong, virile and masculine partner bringing order and logic 
to the emotional chaos and lack of discipline of India (Nandy 
1983). 

The message was not lost on Indian reformers such as Swami 
Vivekananda, who saw their historic mission as the achievement 
of an equally strong, virile and masculine Hindu identity, able 
to compete with the West on its own terms (Nandy 1983, 
Chowdhury 1998). In this process, what remained of ‘Tantra’ 
within India itself was to be further marginalised. 

Yet, as Nandy has again noted, the achievement of Indian 
independence came about on other lines, given the central role 
of Mahatma Gandhi and of non-violent resistance. The defeat 
of Western imperialism by a nation whose leader took a path 
so clearly out of tune with the authoritarian, rational, aggressive 
male identity that was hegemonic in Western society was 
certainly not lost on Western critics of that mode of masculinity 
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This theme could be developed further, as with the 
significance of Rabindranath Tagore’s work in Europe in the 
1920s. It is also notable that many central themes of Gandhi’s 
cwn career, including his emphasis on non-violence, arguably 
owed much to the socialist and counter-cultural influences he 
encountered during his time in London, so that Gandhi as an 
exemplary Indian was in fact reflecting back submerged themes 
in Western culture. By the 1960s, in other words, the symbolic 
value of India for the West, particularly the Anglophone West, 
as a counter to Western modes of masculinity was over- 
determined on several levels. Altogether, there could scarcely 
be a better place for a tradition countering Western hegemonic 
masculinity to be seen to originate. 

I have tried to show that ‘Tantra’ as a modern Western sexual 
and spiritual practice, however complex and contested its origins 
in Asia, was and is more than a fringe phenomenon of the 
1960s and 1970s counterculture. On the contrary, it took up 
themes of considerable depth and significance within Western 
culture, and synthesised them creatively with borrowings from 
Buddhist and Hindu sources. Its slow but steady growth since 
the 1970s suggests that its potential has not yet been exhausted, 
and I would contend that to dismiss it as an empty and superficial 
expression of the “spiritual logic of late capitalism” is to miss 
the possibility of a development of real value. Yet, if I suggest 
that a key theme of ‘Tantra’ is its opposition to the hegemonic 
masculinity of contemporary Western society, we also need to 
ask how far it has presented an effective challenge to that 
dominant sexual ethos. 

In part, the ‘Tantric’ challenge has been muted in relation to 
other, more dramatic and public, developments since the 1970s. 
In Western societies, after all, this has been a period during 
which gender relations have been subjected to a far more direct 
and political critique through the women’s movement and, more 
recently, through gay and lesbian activism. Yet, while 
recognising the sense in which these developments have 
overshadowed the critical elements within “Tantra,” it can still 
be argued that the contribution of ‘Tantra’ lies at a different 
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and complementary level: not so much in contributing to the 
critique, which has been mounted effectively enough from 
many quarters by now, but in presenting an alternative model 
for the sexual and emotional relationship between human beings. 
It would be hard to argue, after all, that we are no longer in 
need of such alternatives. 


Notes 

This chapter originated as a paper for the Third Conference of the 

International Association for the Study of Sex, Culture and Society 

(IASSCS), University of Melbourne, in October 2001. It has not previously 

been published. 

1. Ihave mostly kept ‘Tantra’ in quote marks in this chapter, to point 
both to the problematic nature of the term in relation to South Asian 
religion, and the indirect relationship between much modern Western 
Tantra and its real or supposed Asian origins. I should emphasise 
that my argument is only marginally concerned with the 
transplantation of ‘authentic’ teaching lineages of Vajrayana 
(‘Tantric’) Buddhism or Hindu Tantric practice to the West, though 
it may have something to say about why Westerners have been 
attracted to these teachers. 

2. Ina third article (Urban 2001), Urban traces the Western lineage for 
Tantra through three figures: the nineteenth-century American 
prophet of sexual liberation, Pascal Beverly Randolph (1825-1875), 
the founder of the New York Tantrik Order, Pierre Bernard (?1875- 
1955), and the British occultist and magician, Aleister Crowley 
(1875-1947). Without dismissing the relevance of these figures, they 
again serve to present ‘Tantra’ as a culturally marginal phenomenon. 

3. Stories of human sacrifice are quite common in South and Southeast 
Asia, especially in the context of foundation sacrifices of cities and 
buildings, though they are probably not all to be taken literally 
(Uchiyamada 1995; Houtman 1996). 

4. The South Indian siddha tradition includes figures who are supposed 
to have come from or studied in China (White 1996), as does the 
Tibetan rdzogs chen lineage (Guenther 1974). 

5. This telescopes a lengthy development. In particular, much of the 
marginalising may have taken place in relatively recent times. 

6. Al-Arabi’s work, incidentally, is still used in Sufi circles today to 
justify regarding the sexual relationship as a potential source of 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


spiritual transcendence (Hoffmann 1998), while positive readings of 
sexuality have remained present within the Jewish mystical tradition 
of the Kabbalah. 

Iam using ‘Romantic’ in a deliberately wide sense here, to stress the 
continuity between authors (mainly novelists and poets) in the mid- 
to late-twentieth century with their early nineteenth century 
predecessors. 

Sir Michael Tippett’s opera The Midsummer Marriage, first 
performed in London in 1955, with its explicitly Tantric imagery, is 
also worth mentioning in this context, though the central ideas are 
more Jungian than Hindu. 

In an interview with Anna Lillios, included in her PhD thesis (Lillios 
1986), Durrell is explicit about the ‘Tantric Buddhist’ nature of Clea 
and Darley’s quest in the Quartet. Durrell was also interested in the 
Chinese equivalents of Tantric sexual practices. He was instrumental 
in the publication of Jolan Chang’s The Tao of Love and Sex (1979) 
and included a memoir of his relationship with Chang in his 
autobiographical A Smile in the Mind’s Eye (1982b). 

Lessing’s attitude to ‘Tantric sex’ as such is clearly ambivalent (see 
particularly her short story “Each Other’), but the idea of the sexual 
relationship as morally and spiritually transformative is a key one, 
most notably in her later Sufi-influenced novels such as The 
Marriages between Zones Three, Four and Five (1981). Her role as 
the single woman in my sequence of male writers is notable, but Iam 
not sure how far this is an artefact of my own reading habits. 

The reader will note that my examples are all drawn from works in 
the English language; I am not in a position to follow up the question 
of other European languages at this stage. 

Huxley listed his main sources of information on Tantra in a letter to 
Timothy Leary of February 11th, 1962: Woodroffe, Zimmer, Eliade 
and Conze (Huxley 1969: 928-9). 


. Shelley’s Epipsychidion, with its explicit references to Dante, could 


be seen as an early case in point. 
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